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This volume is one of a series comprising the 
official history of the Joint Chiefs of Staff during 
World War II. It has been prepared by historians 
in the Historical Division of the Joint Secretariat 
in accordance with professional standards of 
historiography. Inasmuch as the content of the 
volume has not been considered by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, it is to be construed as descriptive only 
and not as constituting the official position of the 


Joint Chiefs of Staff on any subject. 
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FOREWORD 


The story of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in World 
War II is an inspiring and significant one, deserving 
a primary place in the military annals of the United 
States. In recognition of the importance of that story 
the Joint Chiefs directed that an official history be 
written "for the record." Although a utilitarian pur- 
pose has always shaped the aims of the undertaking, 
the authors hope that the history will serve as a 
memorial of the wartime endeavors, problems, and accom- 
plishments of the American military leadership. 


The record of the Joint Chiefs of Staff does exist, 
but in a mass of papers, minutes, memoranda, and reports 
immense in volume and intricate in detail. While specific 
data as to JCS actions may be found with relative ease, 
the broader relationships, causes, and consequences are 
beyond immediate comprehension. They become apparent only 
after the searching study and constructive reasoning of 
the historian have produced a useful synthesis. Thus the 
JCS History is the practical means by which the wartime 
experience can be effectively applied. Its value for 
instructional purposes, for the orientation of officers 
newly assigned to the JCS organization, and as a source 
of background information for staff studies will be 
readily recognized. 


It is particularly appropriate that two volumes on 
the origin and structure of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
should be the first presented. Knowledge of the organi- 
zation is basic to the understanding of further volumes 
soon to follow on the operations and strategic decisions 
of the agency. It is also gratifying that this first 
production should so well fulfill the requirement stated 
at the outset of the project, that the JCS History 
"should meet the highest standard of historical research 
and writing." 


The author, Mr. Vernon E. Davis, undertook the assign- 
ment at the end of 1948, after having served for some 
months as the senior research assistant of the Historical 
Section. A native of Louisville, Kentucky, Mr. Davis 
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received his historical training at the University of 
Rochester, with other academic work at the University 

of Chicago and the University of Virginia. His war ser- 
vice included a period as a combat infantryman with the 
Third Army. 


THOS. G. DOBYNS 
Colonel, USA 


Washington, D.C. Executive, Historical Section 
14 January 1953 Joint Chiefs of Staff 
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SECOND PREFACE 


When first issued in 1953 the two volumes on the origin 
and organizational development of the Joint Cniefs of Staff 
in World War II were classified SECRET, Even before that 
date, however, the Secretary, Joint Chiefs of Staff, had 
defined publication in unclassified form as the ultimate 
goal. Fulfillment of that purpose has now become possible 


owing to the general declassification of the World War II 
JCS and CCS records. 


The preparation of the present unclassified edition has 
involved a small number of deletions, the correction of 
several garbled passages, and a few alternations made in 
the interest of clarity. Otherwise the text appears as 
originally written, without addition or reinterpretation. 


The footnotes, also, are substantially unchanged. It 
remains true, as stated in the original Guide to Footnotes, 
that "the security classification given in footnotes is 
the one appearing on the document when it was consulted," 
with no attempt to keep abreast of the continuing process 
of reclassification of the official records. With few 
exceptions, the documents cited have by now been declassi- 
fied. The fact that the footnotes continue to show their 
original classification may be of some historical interest 
as indicating the degree of sensitivity the information 
was deemed to have at the time. 


These volumes were originally produced in the His- 
torical Section, which served the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
under that title from 1943 to the end of 1958, when it 
became the Historical Division. Except on the cover and 
title page, the numerous references to the Historical 
Section in the footnotes and elsewhere have not been 
altered to conform to the current designation. 


Washington, D. C. VERNON E. DAVIS 
21 July 1972 
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unspoken assumptions, and even specific actions vital to 
accurate interpretation might not appear in the written 
record. Hence the conclusions reached solely from study 
ol official documents were of'ten regarded as tentative. 


Correction or substantiation was sometimes available 
in published works based on diaries and other personal 
records. By far the most satisfactory course, however, 
was to submit the conclusions to review by officers who 
had participated in the events. This undertaking invari- 
ably enlisted generous support, and the knowledge and 
recollection of the officers consulted greatly deepened 
the insight with which the formal record was read. Where 
specific points in the text are supported by the testimony 
of individuals, appropriate reference is made in footnotes. 
It need hardly be stated, however, that the author's 
responsibility for the conclusions presented is indivisible. 


Particularly helpful and authoritative were the com- 
ments of Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King, who read several 
key chapters of the manuscript. General of the Army 
George C. Marshall and Admiral Harold R. Stark provided 
information ranging well beyond the specific questions sub- 
mitted to them. Several interpretations were discarded 
after being tested against the forceful intelligence of 
General Walter Bedell Smith, while many of the 1941 develop- 
ments were illuminated by the considered observations of 
Lieutenant General Leonard T. Gerow. 


The account of the work of the Committee on War Plan- 
ning Agencies, whose recommendations resulted in the 
important JCS reorganization of 1943, is presented with 
particular confidence. Lieutenant General Charles P. 
Cabell, Rear Admiral C. J. Moore, and Brigadier General 
Frank N. Roberts, the three primary members of the com- 
mittee, all read a first draft of the manuscript. They 
confirmed many suppositions and provided other comments 
that were invaluable in shaping a revised text. 


Acknowledgment must also be made of the continuing 
assistance of the other members of the JCS Historical 
Section. Their intensive work on other portions of the 
History uncovered prime illustrations of JCS procadure 
and pointed out organizational developments that needed to 
be explained. At the same time, their thorough craftsman- 
ship impelled them to be the keenest and most responsible 
critics of the style and logical integrity of the manu- 
scripts produced. 
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The maintenance of a high professional standard was 
turther inspired by the counsel of Dr. liichard A. Newhall, 
the Consultant of the Historical Section, and by the 
example of the officer who first sketched the outline of 
the organizational history, Ileutenant Colonel] Jesse S. 
Douglas. By his profoundly searching investigation into 
the origin and early history of the Joint Board, Colonel 
Douglas laid a firm groundwork for the entire study. 
Finally the author has always been conscious of the 
unwavering support and encouragement of the two officers 
who have served successively as Executive of the Histori- 
cal Section, Colonel C. H. Donnelly and Colonel T, Gg. 


Dobyns. 


Washington, D.C. VERNON E, DAVIS 
9 January 1953 
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GUIDE TO FOOTNOTES 


The footnotes employed in these volumes are designed 
with particular attention to the needs of students and 
staff officers who may wish to make a closer investigation 
of the records underlying any portion of the account. 
Although shortened where possible by the use of abbrevi- 
ation, the notes contain full guidance to the identification 
of the cited papers. 


The references to published works, periodicals, news- 
papers, and public documents follow the generally recog- 
nized usage. No such standardization exists in the matter 
of citing official correspondence and committee papers, 
and the Historical Section has necessarily developed a 
Style manual tailored to its own purposes. The elements 
of these citations are described below, in the order in 
which they normally appear. 


1. Classification. The symbols (TS), (S), (C), and 
(R) are easily recognized as abbreviations for the four 
standard security classifications, while (U) designates an 
unclassified item. The security classification given in 
footnotes is the one appearing on the document when it was 
consulted. Where subsequent downgrading was actually 
recorded on the document it has been indicated, as by the 
notation (S dg R), but no attempt has been made to keep 
abreast of the continuing process of reclassification of 
the official records, 


The notation (UNK), for "unknown," also appears. 
It is used for papers that bear no marking but were very 
probably regarded as classified by their originators. 
Private notes, first drafts, and memorandums that were not 
expected to circulate beyond a small circle of officials 
often did not receive a formal classification. Also, file 
copies of correspondence sometimes do not indicate the 
classification that was undoubtedly applied to the out- 
going original. 


2. Character of the document. An abbreviated term 
indicates whether the paper is a letter, memorandum, 
report, note, message, or memorandum for record (ltr, memo, 
rpt, etc.). For joint and combined committee papers the 
short title is the first element of this characterization, 
such as JCS 1627/3 or CPS 98/1/D. 
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3. Writer or reporting agency. 


\, Addressee. This 1s of course a vital element in 
the citation of correspondence and messages, but for CCS, 
JCS, and other committee papers no addressee appears; the 
short title is usually a sufficient indication of the dis- 
position of the paper. 


5. Subject. The subject or title is treated as a 
quotation, using the exact wording without abbreviation. 
Where no subject appears on the document, this item is 
omitted. 


6. Serial number. If there are additional identify- 
ing numbers that may be helpful in locating the paper in 
certain records collections, these are given. This is par- 
ticularly applicable to some naval documents, and to the 
CM-IN or CM-OUT number on messages sent through War Depart- 
ment channels. 


7. Date. 


8. Source. Normally the file number alone satisfies 
this requirement. In a few instances where the records 
are difficult to find or are not in a standard archive in 
the Washington area, a more specific locational reference 
is given in the footnote. A discussion of the physical 
location of the records moct frequently consulted appears 
later in this statement. 


Where several papers from the same file are cited 
in one footnote, the file designation is withheld to the 
end of the note, being introduced by "All in... ," or 
"Both in... ." In two types of citation the file 
reference is omitted because it is both readily ascer- 
tained and not particularly significant. This applies to 
the weekly Compilation of Decisions (CD) issued by JCS. 
The CD number itself is sufficient for locating the docu- 
ment, which will be found in chronological order in 
various files; in the JCS records they appear in the 
CCS 016 series. The far more frequent instance, where 
omission of the file reference has greatly shortened and 
simplified the footnotes, is the citation of the minutes 
of the Joint and Combined Chiefs of Staff and all their 
regular committees. It is to be understood that these 
minutes are invariably found in a CCS 334 file bearing 
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the name of the particular organization. Since the perti- 
nent items from the committee proceedings have usually 
been extracted and placed in other files in company with 
the papers to which they relate, it is not often necessary 
to consult the full minutes. 


A further explanation needs to be given of the 
application of points 2, 3, 4, and 5, above, to the citation 
of joint and combined committee papers. In order to give a 
more meaningful characterization of these papers their 
actual form is partly disregarded. Normally it would seem 
appropriate to cite the title page as the basic element of 
the document. In the great majority of committee papers, 
however, the material on the title page is a "Note by the 
Secretaries" and the substantive part of the paper is an 
enclosure, The title on the title page and that of the 
enclosure are almost invariably the same. Hence, when the 
Secretaries' note is only a covering memorandum of trans- 
mittal, it is much more informative to identify the paper 
by its enclosure than to refer to it as a "Note by Secys." 
To take the most simple example, if the note said only that 
"The enclosed report, prepared by the Joint Military Trans- 
portation Committee, is circulated for consideration by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff," the proper citation would be (S) 
JCS 000/0, Rpt by JMTC--followed by the subject, date, and 
file reference. The Note by the Secretaries may be more 
extensive than this and still be disregarded in citing the 
paper if it has been found that the note is concerned only 
with identification and background of the enclosure. 


There are several instance, however, when the paper 
is properly referred to as a "Note by Secys." This is of 
course true when the real substance of the paper is in the 
note. It also applies when the paper has several enclosures, 
so that no one of them can legitimately be cited as the 
essential element of the paper. Since the use of enclosures 
is a common feature of JCS and CCS papers and of much other 
official correspondence, the notation "w/encls" does not 
frequently appear in the footnotes. The citation of the 
basic element of the paper may be assumed to refer to the 
entire document. 


The official records of basic importance to this 
history are those of the Joint Board and the Joint and 
Combined Chiefs of Staff. Originally organized and main- 
tained by the Joint Secretariat, these records are now in 
the custody of the National Archives. The Joint Board, JCS, 
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and CCS documents in the JCS records comprise the central 
and official files of the three organizations. Other 
copies of the same papers may be found, however, in 
records collections of the Army and the Navy, under differ- 
ing index systems. When appearing there, the papers are 
not necessarily accompanied by the same supporting materi- 
als as are found in the JCS files, but these service 
records in turn contain other commentary that is often 
useful. 


The Army collection of joint and combined papers 
Cor the wartime period beurs the designation "ABC" and 
wis originally developed by the Strategy & Policy Group 
of the War Department Operations Division (OPD). The ALC 
tolders are associated with the WPD and OPD files, which 
are the records of the War Plans Division, 1921-March 1942, 
and its successor, the Operations Division, March 1942- 
June 1946. Another collection of unusual interest, the 
OPD Executive file, consists mainly of high-level corre- 
spondence, such as the messages exchanged between President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill. Other important 
material is to be found in the files of the Office of the 
Chief of Staff, designated OCS or WDCSA. All of these war- 
time Army records are currently in the National Archives. 


Official papers of the Navy Department for the 
earlier years covered by this account have been retired 
to the National Archives. Other records consulted were 
the central classified files of the Commander in Chief, 
U.S. Fleet, and those of the Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations, as well as Admiral King's immediate office 
collection, originally called the TOP SECRET CominCh file. 
The research also drew on the records of the General 


Board of the Navy and files of the naval War Plans Division. 


All of these records are currently in the custody of the 
Operational Archives of the Naval History Division. 
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book 

British 
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Bureau of the Budget 

Confidential 
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Combined Administrative Committee 

Combined Civil Affairs Committee 
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Commanding General 

chapter 
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GB 
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GO 

HS 
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circular 

Combined Intelligence Sub-Committee 

council 

Classified Message 

Combined Meteorological Committee 

Combined Military Transportation Committee 

committee 

Chief of Naval Operations 

Committee of Combined Boards 

Chief of Staff 

Coordinator of Information 

Colonel; college 
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collaboration 

Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet 

Commander, U. S. Naval Forces in Europe 

conversation 

Combined Staff Planners 

Combined Shipping Adjustment Board 

Committee on War Planning Agencies 
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Deputy 

Department of the Army 

Disposition Form 

draft 

downgraded 

directive; director 

Departmental Records Branch, AGO 

European Advisory Commission 
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European Theater of Operations, U. S. Army 
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Personnel division, War Department General 
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Intelligence division, War Department General 
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Organization and training division, War 
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Supply division, War Department General 
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General Order 
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| CHAPTER I 
THE JOINT BOARD: 1903-1938 


In the summer of 1903 the need for closer cooperation 
between the Army and the Navy was readily apparent. The 
War with Spain, although quickly and satisfactorily conclu- 
ded, had revealed astounding shortcomings in the military. 
establishment, not least in the field of interservice rela- 
tions. What was. more important, the outcome of the war had 
remarkably extended the dimensions of the problem of 
national defense. Not sincé the end of the Mexican War had 
there been a comparable expansion of the frontiers, and in 
that earlier day the situation had been different: in one 
significant respect. The expansion of 1845-1848 had been 
continental and therefore primarily an Army matter; the 
possessions acquired by the United States in 1898-1900 
were overseas--Puerto Rico, the Hawaiian Islands, Guam, 
and the Philippines. Their protection, and the attendant 
growth of American interests. and commitments from the | 
Caribbean to the China Seas, called for joint Army-Navy 
action in peace as well as in war. It was in these circum- 
stances, to bring about the necessary cooperation between 
the two armed services, that the Joint Board was created 
by a joint order of the 903.0 of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy on. 17 sea! ae 


1. Usage by the agency ‘ateett : encoun the - years gives 
authority to the short title, "the Joint Board, sometimes 
with the article capitalized. In- formal departmental 
orders, however, it was: often referred to as the "Joint 
Army and Navy Board. ‘An extended analysis of this ques- 
tion of nomenclature may be found in the incomplete MS 
chapter, "The Joint Board: 1903-1919," p. 3, fn 1, JCS HS 
ee This study and its Appendices A.and B are the work 

r Lt Col Jesse S..Douglas, USA, performed during his ser- 
sues with JCS HS... In ‘combination with other materials they 
provide the basis ‘for ‘tthe account of the first period of 
the Joint Board's history as.treated in this chapter. Col 
Douglas pursued intensive research in the private and 
c?Pficial papers of the participants in the Library of 


Interservice boards had occasionally been used in the 
past but always for limited and temporary purposes. The 
Joint Board differed in that it was a permanent institution, 
drawing its representation from the highest professional 
level in the two armed forces. It was needed, but given 
the organization of the War and Navy Departments during 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, there would 
have been little point in erecting such an agency at any 
earlier date. During that period a singular lack of cen- 
tralized authority had been the standard feature. With 
each bureau virtually independent in its own sphere and 
jealous of any encroachment on its prerogatives, there had 
been no one in either department short of the Secretary who 
could speak for the Army or the Navy as a whole. Whether 
even the Secretaries could do so was put to the test upon 
occasion by the more powerful bureau chiefs. The situaticn 
was further complicated in the War Department by the exist- 
ence of a Commanding General of the Army who was charged 
with military, as distinct from administrative, control, 
The Navy at least had no "Admiral in Chief," but otherwise 
it was no better provided with centralized organization. 

It was not until both departments began to solve their own 
organizational problems by adopting something approaching 
a general staff system that an interservice agency like 
the Joint Board could usefully be established, 


On the Navy side there has been a long struggle over 
the general staff principle. "General Staff" has not been 
employed as a name, but in practice the Office of the Chief 
of Naval Operations, created by Congress in 1915, has grad- 
ually developed most of tne essential characteristics, 

The flrst successes in this direction resulted from a cam- 
paign for Navy Department reorganization at the turn of the 
century of which Captain Henry C. Taylor was the acknowl- 
edged leader. Captain Taylor succeeded in placing his 
arguments for a general staff before Secretary of the Navy 
John D. Long during the winter of 1899-1900. He pointed 


Congress, the National Archives, and other repositories, 
besides conducting an extensive schedule of interviews. 
Accordingly, his manuscript gives documentary evidence in 
exhaustive detail; it will be cited in succeeding pages as 
a primary source, without repeating the references. 


out that the Office of Intelligence, dating from 1882, and 
the Naval War College, founded in 1684, constituted two 
essential elements for such a staff. Asa practicable first 
step he suggested that the work of these two agencies be 
coordinated by the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, with 
some of the powers of a chief of staff, and that a further 
agency be created to consider war plans and related matters 
having to do with the naval establishment as a whole. This 
was accomplished when Secretary Long established the 
General Board of the Navy in March 1900. Admiral of the 
Navy George Dewey was senior officer, and among the other 
cight members were the Chief Intelligence Officer, the 
President of the Naval War College, and the Chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation, with the last of these serving also 
as chairman of the Executive Committee of the board. Naval 
Intelligence was already under the Bureau of Navigagion; 
the War College came under its supervision in 1901. 


The General Board and the beginning concentration of 
authority under the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation were 
what Captain Taylor had asked for, but he considered them 
temporary expedients and continued to work for a real 
general staff. He was aware that the existence of the 
board by departmental order without legislative confirma- 
tion left it in a vulnerable position, and it had no direct 
control over the bureaus of the Navy Department. Captain 
Taylor was himself one of the original members of the 
General Board, and in April 1902 he became Chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation, having meanwhile attained the rank of 
Rear Admiral. Following the accession of William H. Moody 
as Secretary of the Navy in May 1902 and with the support 
of Admiral Dewey and President Theodore Roosevelt, Admiral 
Taylor opened a campaign for Congressional action. Bureau 
opposition and the death of Admiral Taylor in July 1904 
contributed to the failure of this first effort to gain 
legislative sanction for a naval general staff, but other 
officers were to carry on the fight. Meanwhile the General 
Board provided a sufficient foundation on the naval side 


2, Lt Col Jesse S. Douglas, MS, "The Joint Board: 1903- 
1919," pp. 7-8; Henry P. Beers, “The Development of the 
Office of the Chief of Naval Operations" (Part I), Military 
Affairs, vol X (Spring 1946), pp. 54-55. 


for the erection of the Joint Board. One of the stated 
duties of the naval board was "to effect by frequent con- 
sultation with the army chiefs, a full and cordial coopera- 
tion of the two services in case of war." 


The Army, thanks to the administrative ability and 
political adroitness of a great Secretary of War, achieved 
the objective quickly and directly by legislation. When 
Elihu Root became Secretary in 1899 the effectiveness of 
the War Department's administration was already under 
question. With the immediate lessons of the War with Spain 
at hand it had not taken him long to identify the weaknesses 
and develop a program for reorganization. Convinced that the 
office of Commanding General of the Army must be eliminated 
and a general staff system established, he laid his plans 
carefully and set about obtaining needed support within the 
Army, among newspaper editors, and in Congress. Secretary 
Root first established the Army War College, the immediate 
purpose of which was not so much to serve as an educational 
institution as to act as an interim general staff until 
favorable action could be obtained from Congress. With all 
preparations made he arranged to have a bill introduced in 
the Senate in February 1902. An act providing for the 
General Staff of the Army was approved exactly a year 
later, to become effective 15 August 1903. Organization 
of the new body began at once, and a provisional general 
staff was operating before the Joint Board was established 


in July. 


While the type of centralized staff organization that 
could effectively support a joint Army-Navy coordinating 
agency was developing in both services, America's expanded 
possessions and new position as a world power were giving 
rise to problems that further pointed up the need for sucn 
an agency. The China Relief Expedition to quell the Boxer 
Rebellion in 1900 briefly exposed again the questions of 


3. Douglas, p. 9. 


4, For general accounts of the establishment of the Army 
General Staff, see es C. Jessup, Elihu Root (New York, 
» and Otto L. Nelson, Jr., 
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joint command and Army-Navy cooperation in overseas expedi- 
tions. Of more importance was the fact that by the begin- 
ning of 1902 the two departments were in full disagreement 
over the division of responsibility for fortifying the new 
enpuleS possessions of the United States, particularly 
Guam. Although this specific dispute was largely settled 
in September of that year, other aspects of the defense of 
the outlying possessions continued to arise that required 
joint consideration. 


In some other areas the record of cooperation between 
the Army and Navy was more impressive. From the very 
beginning of the Naval War College there had been attempts 
to have the Army participate in its courses, and both 
lecturers and students had occasionally been detailed by the 
War Department. The Naval War College had also fostered 
joint maneuvers, the first in 1887. After a lapse during 
the War with Spain they were reintroduced in 1900 at the 
invitation of the Navy, and despite indifferent success 
that year they were continued at the suggestion of the War 
Department. In connection with preparations for the 1902 
maneuvers Elihu Root wrote to Secretary of the Navy Moody, 
soon after the latter assumed office, that it was “desirable 
that there should be more systematic, official, and recog- 
nized relations between the two services.“ The new Navy 
Secretary replied that the armed forces were “co-dependent 
in war, and in times of peace the relations of the two 
services should be close and cordial. The Navy Department 
will at all times be ready to co-operate with the War 
Department to attain this end." The joint maneuvers of 
1902 were so successful and were carried out with such 
harmony that plans were begun at once for exercises the 
following year in both the Atlantic and the Pacific. 


Thus while problems were being recognized for which 
interdepartmental machinery was required, there was already - 
some successful experience in cooperative relationships. 
Each department now had its rudimentary general staff, and 
it was not difficult for officers to conceive an extension 
of the staff principle to the sphere of interdepartmental 


5. Douglas, pp. 11-12, 14. 
6. Douglas, pp. 12-13, 14. 
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planning. The crucial element was the presence of a like- 
minded progressive spirit in the civilian heads of the two 
departments, It appears to have been a relatively simple 
matter for Secretaries Root and Moody to decide in June 
1903 to establish an agency linking the General Board of 
the Navy and the Army's provisional general staff. Discus- 
sion of the duties and composition of the prospective 
interservice body was begun by the General Board on 20 June, 
and a joint order to establish it was drafted. Very proba- 
bly with the assent of President Theodore Roosevelt, the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy signed the 
order on 17 July 1903 that created the Joint Board (JB). 

A meeting to organize the board was held with due ceremony 
in the reception room of the State Department on the 
morning of 30 July. ¢ 


Membership on the Joint Board was by detail in addition 
to other duties, and the group comprised four Army and four 
Navy officers. They were assigned by name as individuals 
rather than by position, but in practice certain officials 
were regularly appointed by the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy. For the Army these were the Chief 
of Staff, his deputy, the Assistant Chief of Staff, the 
President of the Army War College, and the Chief of Artil- 
lery, or after 1908, the Chief of Coast Artillery. The 
presiding member was supplied by the Navy in the distin- 
guished person of the Hero of Manila Bay, Admiral Dewey. 
Two others were selected at large from the General Board of 
the Navy, and the fourth member was originally the Chief of 
the Bureau of Navigation, later the Aide for Operations, 
and after 1915 the Chief of Naval Operations. Thus the 
Army members all held key positions in the General Staff, 
and all of the Navy members were on the General Board. 


The object of the Joint Board had been given a brief 
and general Statement in the directive of 17 July 1903. 
It was "to hold stated sessions and such extraordinary 
sessions aS Shall appear advisable for the purpose of 


7. Joint order, SecWar and SecNav, 17 Jul 03, JB 301 
(1903-1912); the order was published to the services as ND 
GO 136, 18 Jul 03, and AGO GO Bde 20 Jul 03. (UNK) Mns, 
JB Mtg, 30 Jul 03. Douglas, 16- 17, and particularly 
App A, "Origin of the Joint Bone, 
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conlerring, upon, discusulny and reaching common conclusions 
regarding all matters calling lor the cooperation ol the 

two services. Any matters which seem to either Department 
to call for such consideration may be referred by that 
Department to the Board.“ This precept was given a specific 
extension in 1906 when the President approved a provision 
that all plans relating to Defensive Sea Areas and the 
laying of mines must be passed upon by the Joint Board.8 


Prior to 1919 the Joint Board had no working staff or 
sub-agency, and until 1915 the junior member kept the 
minutes of the meetings. In that year an additional naval 
officer, usually also Secretary of the General Board, was 
detailed as Recorder. Much of the work of the Joint Board 
during this period was done by subcommittees of its own 
membership appointed ad hoc to make recommendations to the 
full board on particular papers. During the first ten 
years the meetings of the board were not held on a regular 
schedule but depended on the number of papers referred to 
lt by the War and Navy Departments. The Joint Board very 
veldom met during the summer months, and there were 
occasional perlods of considerable length when no sessions 
were held, as in 1908-1909 after Theodore Roosevelt became 
angry at the board's vacillation in deciding on the loca- 
tion of bases in the Philippines. 


Despite these rather unsystematic procedures and the 
invitation to dispersion of effort inherent in the purpose 
of conferring upon “all matters calling for the cooperation 
of the two services," a central concern had animated the 
Joint Board during its earliest years. Its original mem- 
bers had particularly welcomed the opportunity for joint 
operational planning and had regarded the board as the 
potential capstone of a general staff structure for the 
Army and Navy. One of the first actions of the Joint Board, 
in December 1903, was to recommend to the two Secretaries 


8. (UNK) JB dir, 17 Jul 03, cy in JB 301 (1913-1919); 
(UNK) JB rpt proposing general regulations for Defensive 
Sea Areas, encl to ltr, Sr Mbr JB to SecWar, 9 May 06, JB 
303 (1904-1911). The report bears an indorsement of 
approval by Theodore Roosevelt, 15 May 06. 
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a list of objectives on the coast of Colombia for occupa- 
tion under the cover of naval blockade, should the United 
States decide to intervene in the hostilities that then 
seemed to be brewing between Colombia and Panama.9 During 
that same month Secretary Root had given a well-turned 
expression to the underlying attitude when he wrote in his 
annual report that “if the two forces are ever to be 
called upon to cooperate, the time to determine what each 
shall do, and the time for each to learn what the other 
can do, 1s before the exigency arises,"10 


In April 1904 submission to the Joint Board of a funda- 
mental proposal along these lines was recommended to the 
new Secretary of War, William Howard Taft, by the Army 
Chief of Staff, Lieutenant General Adna R. Chaffee. He 
urged that "the Joint Board, representing as it does the 
General Staffs of the two services, should agree upon a 
series of practical problems (taking them in the order of 
their assumed importance) which involve cooperation of the 
services, and for the execution of which in a time of emer- 
gency the two Staffs will be responsible.“ These war 
plans--for certainly they deserve the name--General Chaffee 
assumed would be worked out in collaboration by the perma- 
nent staffs of the two War Colleges, then passed upon by 
the Army General Staff and the General Board of the Navy, 
and finally recommended by the Joint Board to the two 
departments for adoption.1l 


With Secretary Taft's approval the matter was taken up 
by the board. At a meeting in June two of its leading 


‘ Ltr, Sr Mbr JB to SecWar and to SecNav, 23 Dec 

03, JB 325 (1903-1905). During the discussions in Jun 03 
leading to the drafting of the original JB order the 
General Board had at first contemplated an.agency devoted 
exclusively to planning for joint operational situations. 

10. Elihu Root, "Report of the Secretary of War," 
7 Dec 03, Annual Reports of the War Department: 1903 
(Washington, I903), vol I, p. 10. 

11. (UNK) Ltr, CofS to SeeWar, 22 Apr O4, with lst 
Ind by SecWar referring the paper to JB, 23 Apr O4, JB 


325 (1903-1905). 


members, Admiral Taylor and Brigadier General Tasker H. 
Bliss, gave extended presentations in which America's world 
position was surveyed and the contingencies under which 
hostilities might occur were catalogued in the order of 
probability. A realistic set of assumptions for war plan- 
ning by the staff organs of the two services was formulated 
by the board and recommended to the War and Navy Secre- 
taries, who approved before the end of the month. While 

it had been concluded that "the most probable cause of war 
would be some act or purpose undertaken by a European 
power which conflicted with the policy enunciated by 
President James Monroe," the board recognized that the 
Philippine Archipelago was likely to be the theater of war 
most inviting to a well-prepared foreign power.12 


To what extent finished results from this schedule 
of staff planning were employed in the other work done 
by the Joint Board during its first ten years is not 
entirely clear. In June 1907 the two Secretaries were 
provided with a statement in some detail of the prelimi- 
nary steps to be taken and of the initial dispositions and 
objectives of the armed forces should war become imminent 


~ le. (UNK) Mns, JB Mtg, 10 Jun O4; (UNK) Ltr, Sr Mbr 
JB to SecWar and to SecNav, 24 Jun O4, with notices of 
approval by the two Secretaries. Implementation of the 
planning schedule is indicated by (UNK) Ltr, Chief BuNav 
to Pres Naval War Col, 28 Jun O4. Among the background 
materials is (UNK) Memo by Taylor, 31 May O4, bearing the 
notation “Revised draft as read to the Joint Board June 
10, 1904." At the JB meeting Gen Bliss spoke from notes, 
which he wrote up immediately afterward as a as 
memorandum. (UNK) Ltr, Bliss to Secy JB, 10 Jun 04, encl 
to (UNK) Ltr, Bliss to Dewey, 17 Jun O4. All papers in 
JB 325 (1903-1905). In his closely reasoned remarks Gen 
Bliss developed a line of argument that accurately fore- 
shadowed the Roosevelt Corollary to the Monroe Doctrine, 
which the President was to announce more than six months 
later. At this time Gen Bliss was President of the Army 
War College; he later served as Chief of Staff and was a 
member of the U.S. delegation to the Paris Peace 
Conference. 
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between the United States and Japan. Early in 1912, at the 
request of the Secretary of War, a still more detailed 
campaign plan for a joint expedition +o the West Indies was 
prepared; it became an official war plan by virtue of its 
approval by the War and Navy Secretaries and President Taft. 
This was followed by an outline plan for operations against 
Mexico that received a similar status.1 


In May 1913 there was a move to regularize the proced- 
ures of the board. A monthly schedule was established for 
the meetings, and the members attempted to assert the right 
to initiate papers in addition to acting gn the subjects 
referred to them by the two departments, 1 This attempted 
reorganization came at the beginning of the Wilson Adminis- 
tration, under which the Joint Board did not prosper. 
During the period of strained relations with Japan in May 
1913 the board made strong recommendations for a precau- 
tionary disposition of naval forces in the Pacific. The 
recommendations were presented to the President in a manner 
that he found importunate. Moreover, by some means the 
general content of the Joint Board's views became known to 
the press. The newspaper stories not only indicated a 
breach of security but added the very note of alarm to the 
situation that President Wilson and his Secretary of State 
were trying to avoid. Apparently by a direct oral order to 
the War and Navy Secretaries the President temporarily 
suspended the Joint Board, and it did not meet again until 
October. Then, after following its monthly schedule 
throughout the winter, the board lapsed again in April 
1914 and did not reassemble until October 1915. Who sus- 
pended the Joint Board during these eighteen months and fox 
what reasons is not entirely clear, but it seems likely 
that the episode resulted from difficulties between Secre- 
tary Josephus Daniels_and his professional subordinates in 
the Navy Department. 


13. (UNK)-Ltr, Sr Mbr JB to SecNav, 18 Jun 07; (UNK) 
Ltr, Sr Mbr JB to SecNav, 19 Feb 12, bearing approval 
notations by SecNav, SecWar, and Pres; (UNK) Ltr, Sr Mbr 
JB to SecNav, 15 Apr 12, bearing approval notations by 
SecNav and Pres. All in JB 325 (1906-1919). 

14. (UNK) Mns, JB Mtg, 5 May 13. 

15. Douglas, App B, "Suspension of the Joint Board." 
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Even after the board was permitted to meet again it 
did not flourish during the World War I period. From 1915 
to 1918 it held only eight meetings, five of which were in 
1916. Indeed, if it had not been for the Presidential Order 
of 1906 concerning Defensive Sea Areas, the board probably 
would not have functioned at all. The place of the Joint 
Board became so unimportant that the War Department did not 
bother to make new appointments as Army members were 
relieved from duty in Washington. Admiral Dewey, who had 
presided at every meeting save one, was laid to rest in 
Arlington early in 1917. 


The virtual disappearance of the Joint Board during 
the World War is evidence enough that it had not been able 
to maintain a vital place in the government structure. 

The promise of the purposeful war planning that had been 
begun under the board's supervision was not fulfilled. 

The planning assumptions that had been laid down in 1904 
were largely outdated by the rise of the rival alliance 
systems in Europe, but in the face of the unfavorable 
temper of the Wilson Administration and the successive 
suspensions of the board its members had been unable to 
redirect the planning effort. With the failure of devel- 
opment along the line of realistic war planning the 157 
papers handled by the Joint Board during its first fifteen 
years give the appearance of being concerned with the 
barest technical and administrative aspects of America's 
twentieth century role as a world power. They had to do 
with coast and harbor defenses, the location of bases and 
fortifications in the new insular possessions, arrange- 
ments for the sharing of facilities on military reserva- 
tions, and regulations for the Panama Canal. There had 
been some discussion of administrative measures to be taken 
in case of war, such as those relating to security and 
censorship. Attention had been given to arrangements for 
joint maneuvers and occasionally to doctrines for joint 
action and command; useful work had been done toward 
achieving uniformity in military codes and symbols and 
controlling the activities of the slowly extending network 
of commercial wireless stations. 


The remaining services of the Joint Board were of a 
minor nature indeed. It sat in judgment on the usefulness 
of various inventions offered to the armed forces, and it 
became the final arbiter in questions of uniforms, honors, 
salutes, and military ceremonial. In this last capacity 
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the bowed pave Cormas approval to the placement: of new 
gbhroms Lm the deslgen of the natlonal lag when Nov Mexico 
und Arlzona were admitted to the Union in 1912,1 


All these undertakings had their importance within the 
context of the relatively placid course of the armed forces 
during these years, and it was no doubt convenient to have 
a permanent institution to consider them. When finally 
the United States entered the war in April 1917, the 
board's purely advisory role limited its usefulness, and 
the lack of a subordinate organization made it a poor 
instrument for expeditious and continuous action. The low- 
geared operations of the Joint Board could not easily be 
meshed with the urgent action of the organizations that 
were actually managing the national military effort. 
Instead of seeking important employment for the board in 
the direction of the war, its principal members devoted 
themselves to the heavy and immediate duties of their 
individual staff offices within the services.17 This 
condition underscored a furthér explanation of the in- 
ellectiveness of the Joint Board, the fact that the inter- 
service agency was tled on the naval side to the General 
Board, whose significance and prestige steadily declined 
with the rise to prominence of the Office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations following 1915. 


While the Joint Board had all but ceased to function 
by the end of the first World War, the fact of its exist- 
ence since 1903 had significance. Whenever official 
thought turned again to the problem of interservice co- 
ordination, the history and tradition of the board would 
offer a starting point and the demonstrated shortcomings 
of the agency would readily suggest the improvements that 
might be made. No considerable administrative effort would 
be required to revivify the institution. Events in 1919 
were to give substance to this possibility. 


The exertions of World War I brought a certain 
maturity to the staff organs of the two services. One 


"> aos ae Mns, JB Mtg, 6 Feb 12. 
17. (C) Interv, Gen Peyton C. March, USA (Ret), with 
Lt Col Jesse S. Douglas, USA, 22 Jul 46, memo in JCS HS 
files. 
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evidence of this was the comprehensive study into the broad 
conditions of national defense in the postwar situation, 
begun within the War Plans Division (WPD) of the War Depart- 
ment General Staff in the early months of 1919. The WPD 
study group was impressed by the fact that "in any defense 
plan prepared either by the Army or the Navy alone, the 
Navy must make assumptions with reference to Army policy 
and the Army must make assumptions with reference to Navy 
policy. These assumptions consitute the premises for 
further reasoning and only in so far as these premises 
themselves are sound can we expect either service to arrive 
at sound conclusions within its proper sphere." The mem- 
bers were convinced that any wholesale reconsideration and 
revision of military plans and dispositions for national 
defense "should be preceded by a settlement of the proper 
relations between the two Services," and this led them to 
contemplation of the experience of the Joint Board,.1 


Among the materials gathered by the WPD study group 
was a memorandum on the status and history of the Joint 
Board, prepared by the custodian of the board's records. 
It emphasized the lack of continuity that had arisen both 
(‘rom the absence of a permanent Secretary and from the 
(act that the members were appointed as individuals rather 
than ex officlo, At that moment in the spring of 1919 ail 
but one of the Army places on the board were vacant, since 
new officers did not automatically succeed to membership. 3 
To these considerations the WPD officers added another 
eftective comment on the limitations of the Joint Board. 
They noted that it had been composed of officers of high 
rank who were admirably qualified to pass upon finis*ed 
defense plans but whose extensive primary duties allowed 
them little time to undertake the detailed work of pie- 
paring plans themselves. Yet the Joint Board had never 


18. (UNK) Memo, Actg Dir WPD to CofS, "Projects and 
Plans for National Defense and their development, " 2 May 
19, encl to (UNK) Ltr, SecWar to SecNav, 2 Jun 19, JB 301 
(1913-1919). 

19. (UNK) Memo by Chief Clerk of General Board, "The 
Joint Board," 26 Apr 19. It is interesting to note that 
a copy of this document was supplied to the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, Franklin D. Roosevelt, who had 
also expressed an interest in the Joint Board. (UNK) 
Ltr, Chief Clerk of General Board to ASN, 26 Apr 19. Both 
in JB 301 (1913-1919). 
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had any subordinate organization for the systematic pro- 
duction of joint studies. 


In the WPD report rendered to the Chief of Staff on 
2 May 1919 a reconstitution of the Joint Board was recom- 
mended, The membership would be reduced from eight to 
six, with the Army representation comprising the Chief of 
Staff, the Director of the Operations Division, and the 
Director, War Plans Division. Three officers of similar 
position and responsibility from the Navy would complete 
the group. Since the object was to link the authoritative 
elements of the staffs of the two services, it was implied 
that the naval representation would now be drawn from the 
office of Naval Operations rather than from the General 
Board. The most important innovation recommended in the 
WPD report was the founding of a committee of officers 
{vom the War Plans Division and the corresponding agency 
ot’ the Navy Department, which would serve the Joint Board 
by Bbving continuous study to the problem coming before 
LiGie = 


Early in June Secretary of War Newton D. Baker invited 
the collaboration of his naval colleague in placing these 
recommendations in effect. The reply of Secretary Daniels 
later in the month gave full approval and designated the 


Chief of Naval Operations, the Assistant Chief of Naval 
Operations, and the Director of the Plans Division as the 


naval members of the reconstituted Joint Board. Subse- 
quent exchanges, during which several important features 
were added, culminated in a new joint order signed by 
Secretaries Baker and Daniels on 24 July 1919 and syudsid- 
iary General Orders published within each service. 


20. (UNK) Memo, Actg Dir WPD to CofS, "Projects and 
Plans for National Defense and their development," 2 May 
19, encl to (UNK) Ltr, SecWar to SecNav, 2 Jul 19, JB 301 


(1915517) ~ 

21. (UNK) Ltr, SecWar to SecNav, 2 Jul 19; cy of 

(UNK) Ltr, SecNav to SecWar, 27 Jun 19; Joint order, 
SecWar and SecNav, 24 Jul 19; WD GO 94, 25 Jul 19; ND Go 
491, 24 Jul 19. The issuance of these various orders was 
somewhat confused. On 17 Jul 19 the two Secretaries signed 
a joint order that borrowed much of the language of the 
original Root-Moody order of 1903. It set up the revised 
JB membership and described the duties of a civilian JB 
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It was a greatly strengthened Joint Board that under- 
took a full schedule of business in the summer of 1919. 
Its directive stated that there would be regular monthly 
meetings. Continuity was guaranteed by the fact that 
membership on the board now followed automatically from 
the appointment of officers to certain staff positions 
in the two services. A working staff on a continuing 
basis existed in the Joint Planning Committee, which 
had been created as "an agency for detailed investigation, 
study and development of policies, projects, and plans 
relative to the National Defense and involving joint 
action of the Army and Navy." Its stated composition 
was three or more members of the Army War Plans Division, 
as deslgnated by the Chief of Staff, and a like number of 
officers from the naval War Plans Division, appointed by 
the Chief of Naval Operations. There was likewise pro- 
vision for a civilian Secretary of the Joint Board, to be 
selected from the permanent personnel of either Department. 


The Joint Board continued as before to be an advisory 
body for the purpose of making recommendations jointly to 
the War and Navy Secretaries looking toward the coordi- 
nation of the policies and action of the armed forces. It 
had no executive functions, and its pronouncements had 
official force only when approved by the two Secretaries. 
The board was no longer limited, however, to the considera - 
tion of subjects formally referred to it by the two Depart- 
ments but was empowered to originate papers on its own 
initiative. 


With minor changes in title the membership of tne 
Joint Board remained constant until 1941, except that the 
Deputy Chief of Staff of the Army was substituted for the 
Director of the Operations Division in 1923. The Joint 
Planning Committee also underwent little change until the 


Secretary but did not establish the Joint Planning Committee 
(JPC) by name. This was superseded by the joint order of 

24 Jul 19, which continued the provision for a civilian 
Secretary, spelled out the composition and functions of 

JPC, and gave it authority to originate papers on its own 
initiative. The General Orders issued by the two services 
were not identical and neither followed exactly the text 

of the joint order. By their terms both JB and JPC were 
empowered to initiate papers. Allin JB 301 (1913-1919). 
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eve of World War II. The growing importance of industrial 
problems was recognized in 1936 by the addition of two 
speclalized officers, one from the Office of Naval Opera- 
tlons and the other from the staff of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, who sat with the Joint Planning Committee 
whenever matters of procurement or the aljgeation of indus- 
trial resources were under consideration. Since it did 
not have joint office space the committee naturally fell 
into two sections, but there was continuous informal con- 
sultation between the Army and Navy members on the proj- 
ects assigned to them, and meetings of the whole committee 
were held about once a week. Virtually every subject that 
came before the Joint Board was referred to the Joint Plan- 
ning Committee for study and recommendation. 


Various other joint agencies, also established by 
agreement of the two Secretaries, were junior to the Joint 
Board but subordinate to it only in certain instances. 

The most important of these was the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board (ANMB » ereated in 1922. Functioning under the 
Assistant Secretaries of the two services, its primary 

task was the development and timely revision of the Indus- 
trial Mobilization Plan and attendant studies. So much of 
the planning of the Army and Navy Munitions Board as 
affected joint war plans or joint service policy passed 
through the Joint Board before being submitted to the War 
and Navy Secretaries. After 1924 a similar provision for 
reference to the Joint Board affected the work of the Aero- 
nautical Board, which was concerned with coordinating the 
development of Army and Navy aviation. Certain recommenda- 
tions of the Joint Selective Service Committee and the 
Joint Army and Navy Public Relations Committee, which 

deait with provisions for censorship, also were made 
through the Joint Board. In 1933, when serious attempts 
were being made to cut the cost of government and there 

was considerable talk in Congress of the possibility of 
creating a single military department, the Joint Board 


22. (UNK) Memo, Sr Mbr JB to SecWar and to SecNav, 
"Membership of The Joint Board," 30 Jun 23, JB 301 
ser 212); (C) Memo, Sr Mbr JB to SecWar and to SecNav, 
"Membership on Joint Planning Committee," 15 Jul 36, 
JB 301 (ser 587). 
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recommended the appointment of a Joint Economy Board to 
Study ways in which duplication between the services 
could be avoided. This board became a sub-agency of the 
Joint Board, to uptch it rendered all its reports and 
recommendations. 


While these several boards and committees were all 
under the Joint Board to some degree, only the Joint Plan- 
ning Committee and the Joint Economy Board were considered 
to be actual parts of its organization. However, there 
was a close tie between some of them in that they had a 
common secretary. When provision was made in 1919 for a 
civilian Secretary to the reorganized Joint Board, the 
Chief Clerk of the General Board cf the Navy had been 
appointed to that position. This civil servant, Mr. Jarvis 
Butler, later became Secretary of the Aeronautical Board 
and the Joint Economy Board as well. He continued to hold 
all four posts until 1936, when the Joint Board decided 
that for security reasons it should have a military secre- 
tary. From this time until 1940 the officer who was Secre- Pan 
tary of the naval War Plans Division acted in that capacity. 


The suggestion was occasionally heard that the Army 
and Navy Munitions Board should be placed more definitely 
under the Joint Board's supervision. This was never 
received with favor, and in the fall of 1934 the members 
rejected a more comprehensive scheme for making the Joint 
Board the central coordinator of the activities of all 
inter-service agencies, with administrative functions to 
be discharged by an Executive Committee of the Board. It 
was clear that the Joint Board did not wish its responsi- 
bility for the coordination of policy affecting joint 
action of the, Army and Navy to be extended to administra- 
tive matters.” 


23. UNK) Memo, Sr Mbr JB to SecWar and to SecNav, 
"Joint Economy Board," 14 Sep 33, JB 301 (ser 520). 

24, (UNK) Mns, JB Mtg, 9 Sep 36; (C) Interv, Adm 
Royal E. Ingersoll, USN (Ret), with Lt Col Jesse S. 
Douglas, USA, 16 Oct 46, memo in JCS HS files, 

25. (UNK) Memo, JPC to JB, "Joint Agencies of 
the War and Navy Departments," 25 Jun 34, JB 325 
(ser 532). Decision recorded in (UNK) Mns, JB Mtg, 
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Several other proposals that might have extended the 
scope of the Joint Board did not turn out successfully. 
Late in 1921 an earnest attempt was made to establish a 
working connection with the State Department. A letter 
to Secretary of State Charles Evans Hughes was drafted by 
the board and signed by the War and Navy Secretaries on 
7 December 1921. Asserting that "the policy and strategy 
of a nation are interrelated and neither can be carried on 
efficiently without due regard for the other," the two 
Secretaries said that the need for closer coordination of 
the State, War, and Navy Departments was evident. 


The development of War Plans of the Army and 
Navy should be based upon the national policies 
they are to support. Conversely, the policies of 
the nation should take into account the armed 
forees which are available for their enforcement. 
These policies are given potential support in 
peace as well as dynamic support in war. 


The Secretary of State was invited to designate an official 
of appropriate stature to sit with the Joint Board when 
questions involving national policy were being considered, 
and one or more officials to participate with the Joint 
Planning Committee in the study of such questions. He 


was also invited 


To refer to The Joint Board those national 
policies which may require the potential or dynamic 
support of the Army and Navy. In such cases The 
Joint Board will state its opinion as to whether 
the Army and Navy as at that time constituted and 
disposed are capable of supporting the policy in 
question. If this opinion is stated in the neg- 
ative, The Joint Board will make recommendations 
as to the military and navy dispositions which are __ 
necessary for the effective support of the policy.20 


This latter proposal was termed "inadvisable" by Secrc 
tary Hughes in his reply on 17 January 1922. The mention 
of war plans and the suggestion that foreign policies might 
be of such a positive nature as to require correlation with 


26. (UNK) Ltr, SecWar and SecNav to SecState, 7 Dec 
21, JB 301 (ser 147). 
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the effective force of the nation may well have been diffi- 
cult for him to accept at the moment. Just then the Secre- 
tary of State was winning public acclaim for his part in 
calling and directing the Washington Conference, where an 
international agreement for the limitation of naval arma- 
ments was being worked out. The other features of the 
proposal he considered impracticable since only the Secre- 
tary and the Under Secretary of State could speak for the 
department and neither official would find it possible to 
undertake the additional duty of consulting with the Joint 
Board. "Should a crisis arise in our national affairs 
where it may seem to this Department advisable to consult 
and cooperate with the Joint Board along the lines indicated 
in your joint communication," Secretary Hughes concluded, 
vor shett cordially avail myself of the opportunity to do 
so. 


It was an evidence of the sincerity of the War and 
Navy Sevretaries that they followed up the slender possi- 
blllty offered by this rather lofty communication. A week 
later they again addressed Mr. Hughes. 


We suggest, as an alternative to our original 
plan, that we may instruct The Joint Board whenever 
a subject comes before them for consideration which 
in their opinion is interwoven with the international 
policies of the United States to notify you of the 
subject and to invite the attendance of yourself or 
your representative at the meeting at which it will 
be considered. 


The Secretary of State gave his assent to this arraigement,; 
seven weeks later, but it appears never to have been used.“~ 


27. (UNK) Ltr, SecState to SecWar and SecNav, 17 Jan 
22, JB 301 (ser 147). 

28. (UNK) Ltr. SecWar and SecNav to SecState, 25 Jan 
22; (UNK) Ltr, SecState to SecWar and SecNav, 14 Mar 22, 
Both in JB 301 (ser 147). Much later, in 1935, the two 
service Secretaries informed SecState Cordell Hull that 
they were calling upon JB for a comprehensive re-examina- 
tion of the U. S. military position in the Far East. They 
felt that during this study the board should be kept advised 
of the political aspects of the problem and for that purpose 
requested that a State Dept official be attached to JPC. Mr. 
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In 1931 a proposal of equal consequence made even 
less progress. In the fall of the preceding year Captain 
William D. Puleston, USN, had submitted an able report to 
his department following a survey of the institutions for 
higher military education in the United Kingdom. He had 
been particularly impressed with the work and concept of 
the College of Imperial Defence, which trained both mili- 
tary personnel and civil officials, and he recommended 
that something similar be established in the United States. 


Our Government resembles Great Britain's in that 
the civilian ministers dominate the military in pre- 
paring and waging war. Like Great Britain, we have 
paid dearly in the past for not interesting our 
civilian leaders in the conduct of war; and by not 
securing proper coordination between the Army and 
Navy. Future wars will require an even higher degree 
of coordination between civil, army and navy officials. 
We have no right to expect that divinely-gifted indi- 
viduals will appear to direct our country's war efforts 
unless we prepare them in peacetime. 


The Indorvsement added by the Commandant of the Army War 
College, to which Captain Puleston was then assigned, 
forcefully summarized the argument. 


2. The most sanguine lovers of peace admit that 
wars will come to us in the future but the idea is 
altogether too prevalent that such wars will be 
adequately met by the Army and Navy alone. The 
great truth that successful wars are fought politi- 
cally, economically and financially as well as 
physically seems apparent to very few. 


3. Our State, Treasury and Commerce Department? 
need training for war no less than our fighting depart 
ments and each department should know and appreciate 
accurately the important part that the others play 
in a national conflict. Today, they do not; each one 
works by itself; and some such institution as that 


replied immediately, designating Dr. Stanley K. 

Hornbeck, Chief of the Division of Far Eastern Affairs, to 
consult with JPC. (s) Ltr, SecNav and Actg SecWar to Sec 
State, 26 Nov 35; (C) cy of Ltr, SecState to Actg SecWar, 
27 Nov 35. Both in WPD 3887. 
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recommended by Captain Puleston is highly desirable 
to make the component parts of what must, in some day 
of great emergency, be a team, learn in time of peace 
to work together as a team. 


In April 1931 the Chief of Naval Operations brought 
the possibility of founding a College of National Defense 
before the Joint Board, and after five months of thorough 
study a report was offered by the Joint Planning Committee. 
Both a tentative organization for the college and a full 
outline of its possible curriculum were included, together 
with a draft Executive Order to be proposed to the Presi- 
dent after the approval of the Secretaries of all the major 
government departments had been obtained. At this point, 
however, the project lapsed. The record speaks vaguely of 


i "a more opportune time for presentation of the pro- 
posal, "30 


But while the Joint Board was not notably extended in 
scope or machinery, it was continuously active and pro- 
ductive in the period between the two World Wars. The 
volume of the board's work was considerable, and its 
quality was often impressive. Among the activities of 
the permanent Joint Planning Committee the development 
of joint basic war plans had a primary place. Even during 
its first operations in the last six months of 1919 a 
revised Mexican war plan was produced, together with 


29. (UNK) Memo, Puleston to SecNav (CNO) via 
Commandant AWC, "Military and Naval Education in Great 
Britain, - Higher Institutions of," 9 Sep 30, w/lst Ind, 
Maj Gen William D. Connor to SecNav (CNO), 15 Sep 30, 
reproduced in JB 325 (ser 496). 

30. (UNK) Mns, JB Mtg, 24 Apr 31; (UNK) Memo, JPC to 
JB, "Establishment of College of National Defense," 30 Sep 
31. That the present was an inopportune time for presen- 
tation was mentioned both in (UNK) Memo, Secy JB to JPC, 
"Proposed College of National Defense," 28 Oct 31, and in 
(UNK) Mns, JB Mtg, 12 Nov 31, where the project was tabled. 
All papers in JB 325 (ser 496) 
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detailed statements of the mission of U. S. forces in 
Hawaii and the Panama Canal Zone and a broad study of 
"Strategy of the Pacific."31 In succeeding years war 
plans for a number of contingencies were formulated and 
kept up to date, with the most persistent attention 
being given to Joint Army and Navy Basic War Plan ORANGE, 
for possible hostilities with Japan. Further planning 
within each service flowed from each joint basic war 
plan. 


Other than the basic war plans and agreements on 
various administrative matters, the chief products of 
the Joint Board's deliberations were incorporated in 
Joint Action of the Army and the Nav. (1935) eat 
which had grown from a small ~auphies on coast defense, 
issued in 1920, to a substantial compilation of agreed 
joint policies and procedures. It stated general poli- 
cies on the respective functions of the Army and Navy, 
types of operations of the two that would require 
coordination, and the principles to be applied in such 
situations. Included were an extended section on 
coastal frontier defense and another on the principles 
governing the planning of joint overseas expeditions. 
All these policies and principles were constantly being 
studied, and Joint Action was the. fundamental. guide. 
for the procedural aspects of the joint basic war plans 
produced by the Joint Board.32 In addition, the 1935 


31. (S) Memo, Secy JB, "Mission of the Navy in con- 
nection with joint Mexican war plan," 13 Aug 19, JB 325 
(ser 74-b); (S) Memo, Sr Mbr JB to CNO, "Mission U. S. 
Forces, Panama Canal Zone," 18 Dec 19, JB 325 (ser 84); 
(S) Memo, Sr Mbr JB to CNO, "Mission U. S. Forces, Oahu, 
T.H.," 22 Dec 19, JB 325 (ser 87); (S) Memo, Sr Mbr JB 
to SecWar and SecNav, "'Strategy of the Pacific' and 
saci, in connection therewith," 18 Dec 19, JB 325 (ser 
28-e). 
32. One senior officer closely identified with JB 
has characterized JAAN as "a 'live' document" that was 
"continuously under study by the two services." 

Its provisions had far-reaching effects on the 

plans and developments of the Army and Navy and 

their respective Air Forces. Hundreds of hours 
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version contained definitions of the membership, purposes, 
and authority of the various joint coordinating agencies, 
detailed instructions for the coordination of Army and 
Navy communications, and a set of regulations and umpire 
instructions for joint maneuvers. 


In the period before the Munich crisis of September 
1938 the Joint Board was completing action each year on 
some 25 formal papers--"Serials," as they were commonly 
called by reason of their numbering system--besides dis- 
cussing numerous other joint problems and adjustments at 
its meetings. The subjects treated ranged from funda- 
mental war plans to highly technical and specific items, 


most of which might be grouped under the following general 
headings: 


Periodic revisions of joint basic war plans 


Changes and revisions of chapters or paragraphs 


Approval of revisions of the Industrial Mobili- 
zation Plan, as prepared by the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board, and of appendices on 
such subjects as wartime censorship 


Directives for joint exercises and maneuvers 


Consideration of joint communications systems 
and code procedures 


Location of installations in areas of joint 
interest, especially naval and air base 
sites in outlying possessions 


were spent by members of the two War Plans 
Divisions in trying to find acceptable 
solutions to controversial problems. Many 
were resolved; others remain unsolved 
today. 
(S) Ltr, Lt Gen L. T. Gerow, CG Second Army to Vernon E. 
Davis, JCS HS, 19 Jun 50; JCS HS files. 
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Allocation of commercial transportation 
and communication facilities to the 


Army and Navy in the event of war 


Approval of harbor defense projects, 
mining plans, and location of anti- 
aircraft installations; demarcation 
of boundaries between Defensive Sea 


Areas 


Judgments on proposed legislation for 
the construction of aergere in 
important harbor areas.3 


The generally successful record of the Joint Board 
in reaching agreement on matters in these categories was 
rather remarkable considering the nature of the task. 
The topics treated were often complex and exacting. De- 
spite frequently close personal relations the officers 
participating were inevitably separated in thought by the 
different training and environment of the two services, by 
the slight opportunity that their careers normally allowed 
for gaining an intimate understanding of the other service, 
and by loyalties that thoroughly identified them with the 
policies and rationale of their own. Not infrequently the 
topics were controversial, touching fundamental questions 
of the rights and responsibilities of the two services 
and their proper roles in national defense. Each service 
then found it difficult to make sufficient concessions to 
permit a satisfactory solution. Agreement was reached, 
if at all, only after long and heated debate. It is not 
surprising that on a few subjects, such as the contending 
opinions on the division of functions between naval 
aviation and the Army Air Corps, only inconclusive com- 
promises were achieved and controversy was frequently re- 
opened when some new aspect came under consideration. 


33. Based on survey of JB Log Book and other records, 
1936-1938. JB papers were given serial numbers, assigned 
chronologically on the basis of the date each study was 
initiated. They were also classified under general cate- 
gories of subject matter, such as JB 319 (Radio Communi- 
cations), JB 325 (War Plans), or JB 350 (Joint Operations 
and Training). The two designations taken together identi- 
fied the paper, reading "JB 304 Serial 581," or "JB 349 


Serial 612," 
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The record of Joint Board successes was to some 
degree specious, however, since every subject within the 
field of Joint Board consideration was not automatically 
taken under discussion. Matters known to be controver- 
sial were sometimes withheld for considerable periods 
until informal discussion disclosed a hopeful basis for 
compromise. Much of the business that might properly 
have been handled by the board was accomplished by direct 
agreement between the Chief of Staff and Chief of Naval 
Operations. Not only were some urgent cases so handled, 
but occasionally the two service chiefs thought it wiser 
to settle a controversial issue privately than to allow 
the points of disagreement to be amplified by intensive 
discussion within the Joint Board. 


Some few points of difference were too deeply held 
to be adjusted or compromised and could be settled only 
by the arbitrary decision of a higher authority. Unless 
operational necessity made a settlement unavoidable, such 
matters were likely to be withheld entirely both from 
Joint Board discussion and from final recourse to the 
President. In this respect the two services were much 
like sovereign nations, unwilling to submit disputes con- 
cerning their fundamental rights to an arbiter. This 
practice was justified by the assertion that to press 
for a decision, which would necessarily be contrary to 
the strongly held professional opinion of one service 
or the other, would be to gamble with the nation's 
security. The solution might more safely be left to 
the future development of the science of war.3 


34. (S) Memo, ACofS WPD and Lt Col L. T. Gerow, 
WPD, to ASW /Douis Johnson7, "Relations between the Army 
and Navy," 27 Aug 37, WPD 3740-1. ‘Two of the extended 
appendices of thts memo sketched the history of the 
definition of air missions and the allocation of spheres 
of activity in radio communications; both were examples 
of continued interservice controversy that had been 
guieted periodically by inconclusive compromise. 
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Many fundamental matters were actually resolved, or 
existing conditions kept in force, by yet another author- 
ity. In the last analysis it was often the action of 
Congress that in fact determined the objectives and limits 
of Army and Navy development, for Congress defined the 
organization of the War and Navy Departments, the extent 
of the military establishment, and the size and detailed 
provisions of the annual budgets. 


The value and usefulness of the Joint Board were 
manifest. A very considerable body of agreed joint 
policies and procedures, as well as the habit of inter- 
service consultation, had resulted from its work, The 
board's limitations were also apparent. Most of them 
were of a type that would invariably have been present 
in any joint arrangement designed to coordinate two 
separate and largely autonomous services. 
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CHAPTER II 


U.S. DEFENSE ORGANIZATION FROM THE 
MUNICH CRISIS TO PEARL HARBOR 


The unopposed reoccupation of the Rhineland by 
Hitler's forces in March 1936 is often named as the 
immediate point of origin of the world crisis that was 
to mount year upon year until it took the form of all- 
embracing war. For the exigencies of this somber and un- 
certain period the United States was profoundly unpre- 
pared. To survey the total aspect of that condition 
calls for more than a consideration of the degree of 
spiritual and intellectual unpreparedness within the 
general public and the admitted material unreadiness of 
the armed forces. For there were also certain less well 
recognized limitations that arose from disabilities of 
organl zation, 


Entering these years of international crisis the 
United States continued to rely for national defense on 
two virtually autonomous services. The only direct and 
authoritative linking of the Army and Navy was through the 
person and power of the President @S Commander in Chief, and 
in practice this authority was exercised only in cases of 
unusual moment. In time of peace such disagreements as 
occurred between the Navy and Army were seldom of sufficient 
urgency to be brought to the Chief Executive for settlement. 
He was further protected from this duty by a general reluc- 
tance of the service heads to admit an inability to agree. 
For most occasions this single constitutional link, the 
Commander in Chief, was at a level too high for practical 
operation. Under ordinary conditions full direction of the 
services was delegated to the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy. 


Coordination in the common purpose of insuring national 
security was undertaken by agreement and cooperation between 
the two Secretaries, their professional subordinates, and 
agencies established by them, primarily the Joint Board 
(JB). By 1938 the Joint Board was in its thirty-fifth 
year of existence. It was undeniably establisned as the 
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formal medium for passing recommendations to the two Secre- 
tarles for the coordination of matters of joint interest. 


Joint Board membership for the Army consisted of the 
Chief of Staff, the Deputy Chief of Staff, and the head of 
the War Plans Division; for the Navy, the Chief of Naval 
Operations, the Assistant Chief of Naval Operations, and 
the Director of the naval War Plans Division. The Standine 
statement of the functions of the Joint Board read as 
follows: 


Any matter which, to either the War or the 
Navy Department, seems to call for consideration 
as to cooperation between the two services may be 
referred by that department to The Joint Board. 
The Joint Board may also originate consideration 
of such subjects as in its judgment are necessary. 
The board confers upon, discusses, and reaches such 
common conclusions as may be practicable regarding 
such matters, 


Hh was | also stated that the recommendations of the Joint 
Board "are advisory only and become effective upon approval 
by both Secretaries, and in some cases upon further 
approval by the President. This was a restricted purpose 
and authority, which had not been notably broadened in 
practice. Perhaps with rare exceptions, from the First 
World War until the deepening period of crisis in the later 
thirties, the officers engaged in the work of the Joint 
Board had hardly thought of it as a means of drawing the 
two armed forces into ever closer integration. Rather it 
was the means of reaching such agreements as were necessary 
in the field of joint action and procedure--necessary, it 
might be said, to provide sufficient coordination to allow 


(C) Joint Action of the Ar y and the. Navy (1935) 
ch viii, par 127. (Hereinafter: AN.) urther brict 
quotation is from par 125. This seat nt ae stood with- 
out alteration since 1919, and except for the second sen- 


tence it was merely a recasting, with slight verbal changes, 


of the phraseology used by Secretaries Root and Moody in 
establishing the JB in 1903. A new version of the state- 
ment of purpose that appeared late in 1941 is discussed 
below, p. 56, fn 39. 
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the two services to continue to operate autonomously in all 
major essentials. When appearing at Congressional hearings 
on the advisability of placing the services under a single 
military department, Army and Navy spokesmen commonly 
pointed to the existence of the Joint Board as proof that 

a sufficiency of coordination was being achieved. 


Under this restricted conception of the purposes of 
the Joint Board it was never supposed that that agency 
would handle every item of inter-service business. Many 
matters involving the attainment of common objectives were 
accomplished through parallel or concerted efforts of the 
Army and Navy--as distinct from truly joint efforts. Such 
activities were normally considered to fall within the 
competence of the individual services, subject to the 
necessity for mutual cooperation at all levels. Thus a 
major portion of the inter-service business was conducted 
by direct correspondence or by the personal consultation 
of responsible officers. 


Even so, cooperation was not necessarily less effec- 
tive for occurring outside the formal bounds of the Joint 
Board. The relations between officers holding senior 
staff assignments in one service and their counterparts 
in the other were often close, and the location of the 
Army and Navy staffs in adjacent buildings on Constitution 
Avenue facilitated exchanges of view. The Chief of Staff 
and the Chief of Naval Operations, in particular, were 
almost compelled by their duties to consult freely and to 
explore each other's opinions in an intimate way. Less 
frequently, and with more dependence on the personalities 
involved, there was a close association between the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of War. All of 
these informal relationships contributed to inter-service 
coordination and influenced in varying degree its formal 
expression in the work of the Joint Board. 


In the normal work of the Joint Board sound solutions 
and faultless planning were more valid objectives than 
speedy decision. Nevertheless, it was an important defect 
that the machinery of the board was not notably designed 
for expeditious action. Swift disposal of business could 
be achieved only be extraordinary effort. Aside from the 
inherent difficulty of reconciling the divergent inter- 
ests of the two services, the major constraint against 
rapid action lay in the physical limitations of the Joint 
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Plamuailng Committee (JPC), the working committee of the 
Jott Bord, theoush whteh passed virtually all items of 


fhe agenda Vou report or recommendatd on. 


The Joint Planning Committee was composed ol three or 
more officers of the War Plans Division, War Department 
General Staff, and a like number from the War Plans Divi- 
sion, of the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, It 
was "an agency of The Joint Board for the detailed inves- 
tigation, study and development of policies, projects, 
and plans relative to the national defense and involving 
joint action of the Army and the Navy," and its members 
were enjoined "tg consider this joint work as their most 
important duty. This latter stipulation was not suffi- 
cient, however, to prevent the assignment of JPC members 
to heavy duties within their own departments. The person- 
nel of the two War Plans Divisions was limited, and the 
service business at hand was usually more pressing and 
could less readily be neglected than the interservice 
matters before the Joint Planning Committee. 


A survey of the resulting conflict in priority of work 
withJn the Army War Plans Division (WPD) during the summer: 
of 1937 revealed that, ot the twelve officers assigned to 
Lhe division, its chlef was a member oi the Jolnt Board, 
tour were members of the Joint Planning Committee, 
another represented the Army on the Aeronautical Board, 
and yet another was a National Guard officer not con- 
sidered qualified for senior assignments. There remained 
only five officers in a position to devote their full 
efforts to the regular departmental business of WPD. If 
their colleagues gave preclusive attention to joint matters 
these five would be impossibly burdened. Relief of this 
situation through the assignment of further personnel to 
WPD would require a difficult readjustment within the 
General Staff, since the quota of assignments to the starr 
in peacetime was limited by legislation.3 Conditions were 


2. (C) JAAN /Rev of 1935, plus Change 1 of 22 Jul 367. 
par 129. In cases involving procurement and allocation of 
industry, JPC was joined by a specialized officer from 
OCNO and an officer from the ASW's staff. 

3 (S) Memo, ACofS WPD and Lt Col L. T. Gerow, WPD, 
to ASW, "Relations between the Army and Navy," 27 Aug ae 


WPD 2740-1, 
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hardly more favorable in the naval War Plans Division; 
accordingly the members of the Joint Planning Committee 
were unable to give their joint duties a consistent 
priority over the work of their own departments. Such a 
work schedule limited the opportunity for general reflec- 
tion and for taking the initiative in presenting new 
studies to the Joint Board, 


Besides the difficulty in expediting business within 
the Jolnt Planning, Committee there was another limita- 
tlon--one that affected all planning and military prepara- 
tion. This was the problem of accurate and confident com- 
prehension of the foals to which planning was to be related. 
The JPC members were comparatively junior in rank and were 
rarely associated with any member of the Jqint Board except 
the chief of their own War Plans Division. They were even 
further segregated from the levels where national policy 
was formulated, and the rather indeterminate manner in 
which many major decisions were made was a source of con- 
tinuing difficulty. As one Army WPD chief expressed it 
in July 1939: 


Frequently in joint planning tasks, the Joint 
Planning Committee has had to work in the dark with 
respect to what the national policy now is with 
respect to a specific problem, or what it may be 
expected to be, The Joint Planning Committee has 
not always been in a position to seek authorita- 
tive expressions of facts or opinion from repre- 
sentatives of other Executive Departments, in 
particular, the State Department. 


this was essentially an organizational discrepancy, 
one of considerable hindrance to the effective defense of 
the interests of the United States. All military planning 
and preparation should ideally be based on established 
national policies concerning America's relation to world 
affairs. The formulation of sound national policies must 
presumably involve extended deliberations, taking into 


7, (UNK) Memo, Capt C. J. Moore, USN, to Dir WPD, 
"Separate Air Force," 22 Oct 40, CNO (wD) untitled file 
with red tab. 

5. (C) Memo, ACofS WPD to CofS, 22 Jul 39, WPD 2500-6, 
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account a broad assessment of the country's capabilities 
and vital interests. Nevertheless, in the American govern- 
mental system there had not developed any institution for 
the ordered and timely formulation of national policy, 
Giving appropriate weight to its military, diplomatic, 
economic, and public and legislative aspects. 


The responsibility remained with the President. It 
could be successfully discharged only if the Chief Execu- 
tive was a man with both the inclination and the ability 
to formulate such policies himself after weighing the 
individual recommendations of his advisers against his 
own convictions and his judgment of what public opinion 
could be led to support. The generally nonaggressive 
character of the several well-recognized fundamental 
principles of United States foreign relations had seldom 
required that they be supplemented by active national 
policies. Even the more sustained emergencies in American 
history had not brought about any permanent addition to 
the institutional means by which the President determined 
such policies. For considerable periods the United States 
had been permitted by favorable international conditions 
to deal piecemeal with the problems and incidents that 
arose in foreign relations and to maintain the American 
traditions of neutrality and detachment from the affairs 
of the Old World. No such favorable conditions could be 
discerned in the grave years following Hitler's march 
into the Rhineland, and a consequent awareness of the 
need for a more considered approach to policy formilafion 
grew among some higher officers of the Army and Navy. 


6. Adm Harold R. Stark, who became CNO on 1 Aug 39, 
displayed a keen interest in this problem. He brought 
certain proposals to the attention of the General Board 
of the Navy in Oct 39 and submitted the resulting study 
to JB in Mar 40. (C) JB 346 (ser 651). For an extended 
statement by Adm Stark on the need for an organization, 
including "representatives of the armed services, and of 
the diplomatic, fiscal, and economic agencies of the 
government," to recommend courses of national action to 
the President, see (UNK) Ltr, CNO to SecNav, 15 Jul 41, 
WPD 4532. This may be considered an adumbration of the 
National Security Council, created by the National 
Security Act of 1947. 
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That the emergency period did not bring a systematic 
improvement in the higher organization of the U.S. Govern- 
ment was owing primarily to the presence in the White 
House of a Chief Executive who, more than any of his 
recent predecessors, had notable qualifications for 
filling the role in its traditional form. Moreover, the 
incumbent President was actively disposed to do so, and 
the level of his ability and experience permitted him to 
discharge the function of national policy formulation 
with considerable success. The adequacy of the Presi- 
dent's performance and, particularly, his disinclination 
to utilize formal institutions virtually precluded the 
creation of a new and better ordered arrangement for 
policy direction at the highest level.? 


Franklin D. Roosevelt had a predilection for working 
under more flexible circumstances. His administrative 
methods were often casual and sometimes reached extremes 
of informality, and his approach to the immense business 
of government seemed to be more personal than insitu- 
tional. It was a prominent characteristic of the Presi- 
dent that he preferred individual advice, gathered and 
Synthesized by himself, to the recommendations of an 
organized body. Even in the areas where it was consti- 
tutionally possible, he was little disposed to delegate 
any of the far-reaching authority of his office. But if 
the absence of strictly ordered procedures was a defici- 
ency, it was somewhat balanced by the grasp and bold con- 
ception of the President, his unrivaled political sense, 
and his flair for achieving results through personal 
relations. 


7. After considering a General Board paper on the 
subject, JPC submitted a study that recommended several 
seemingly well-conceived additions to the organizational 
structure under the President. However, this was returned 
by JB for restudy and revision in Jul 40. (C) JB 346 
(ser 651). Almost a year later, at the JB meeting of 14 
May 41, the subject was removed from the calendar after 
"General Marshall expressed the opinion that The President 
probably had his own ideas as to a National Defense Com- 
mittee and that he would hardly want The Joint Board to 
prescribe one for him." 
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As apprehenslon otf Jnternatlonal dangers Increascu, 
some degree of system in the integration of military 
Planning with national policy came into being informally. 
The President more and more frequently called the civilian 
and professional officers responsible for national defense 
and foreign relations to the White House for consultation. 
Not until the critical months after the fall of France, 
however, did these meetings assume some regularity and 
come to have a settled composition. The Secretaries of 
State, War, and the Navy, the Chief of Staff, and the 
Chief of Naval Operations, sometimes joined by the Chief 
of the Army Air Corps, were the officers who met at the 
fairly regular call of the President, and among themselves 
they came to refer to their group as the "War Cabinet," 
or the "War Council." Still the participants were some- 
times not aware ahead of time what subjects the President 
wished to discuss. Since no minutes were kept, each 
member carried away only his own notes and recollections 
ol what had been said. The War Council was an improvised 
and lnl'ormal body that partially filled the gap in the 
organizational structure just below the President's 


commanding position, 


Some further coordination was provided by the informal 
weekly meetings of the Secretaries of the State, War, and 
Navy Departments, instituted by agreement among them- 
selves during the latter half of 1940. At these meetings 
the three civilian heads sounded each other's opinions, 
exchanged information on the progress of current programs 
in their departments, and defined the problems that faced 
their agencies and the President.92 The only interdepart- 
mental organization that held formal and recorded meetings 
was at a slightly lower level. This was the Standing 
Liaison Committee, composed of the Under Secretary of 
State, the Chief of Staff, and the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. It had resulted from a recommendation by Secretax'y 


SB. Testimony of Henry L. Stimson before the Army Pearl 
Harbor Board, reprinted in Hearings before the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Investigation of the Pearl Harbor Attack 
(Washington, 1946), pt 29, p. 2060. (Hereinafter: PHA) 

9. Ibid., pp. 2065-2066. ae 3 
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Cordell Hull, modified by the President, in April 1938.1° 


Despite its relatively early start and the apparent 
intention that it would discuss any aspect of national 
policy affecting the three departments, the Standing 
Ljaison Committee did not develop any marked stature as a 
study group concelving and recommending new national poli- 
cles. It did have a larger success in the coordination 
of some areas of current activity. In practice its work 
related almost exclusively to Latin American relations, 
with primary initiative from the State Department member, 
who was chairman. The committee met irregularly, sometimes 
less frequently than once a month. 


Such were the institutional arrangements at higher 
levels in which the military departments were involved. 
They did not form an ordered hierarchy, and they did not 
provide any sort of secretariat system that would help 
assure continuity in detailed planning and the receipt of 
adequate information at lower levels of operation. The 
War Council, the meetings of the three Secretaries, and 
even the Standing Liaison Committee were not so much 
organizations as a system of consultations. Over all the 
power of decision remained with the President. 


10. Hull, apparently with immediate concern over 
offers of military missions being made by Axis Powers to 
certain South American countries, proposed a standing com- 
mittee "for coordination and liaison" composed of the 
second-ranking civilians of the three departments, ina 
formal letter to the President dated 1 Apr 38. This was 
“heartily” approved by the President on 4 Apr 38, but 
before the first scheduled meeting on 11 Apr, he gave oral 
directions that the civilian Assistant Secretaries of War 
and the Navy be replaced by the CofS and the CNO, Sumner 
Welles, Gen Malin Craig, and Adm W. D. Leahy attended the 
first meeting. (S) Memo, Maj P. E. Peabody, Asst Secy 
WDGS, to TAG, w/encls, 11 Apr 38, OCS file “Standing 
Liaison Cmte, 15 Feb 38-23 Dec 40," item 4. The series 
of minutes maintained by WD appear in the file just cited 
and its successor, “Standing Liaison Cmte, 3 Jan 41- 

20 Mar 42," 


The Joint Board was similarly something less than a 
self-contained agency, more easily characterized as the 
area where the staff organizations of the two services 
touched than as an independent entity. Indeed, it would 
hardly be an overstatement to speak of the board as a 
meeting place of "delegations" from the Army and Navy. 
Its membership was composed of officers who had the 
highest professional responsibility and authority within 
their own services, and there was no doubt that the Chief 
of Staff and the Chief of Naval Operations, as the senior 
officers of their respective groups, were the controlling 
members. Nevertheless, in theory their executive attri- 
butes did not follow them as individuals sitting on the 
Joint Board, 


Its recommendations were almost invariably approved, 
and its position as the source of agreed coordinating prin- 
ciples and procedures was certain, but the board, in con- 
sonance with its advisory status, had no executive function 
in the implementation of projects accepted by the two 
Secretaries. The Joint Board as an agency exercised no 
supervision and received no reports of compliance. The 
application of its qereed conclusions rested independently 
with each Service.t 


The nature of its membership, however, saved the Joint 
Board from the ineffectiveness characteristic of many 
advisory bodies. The immediate responsibilities of the 
members as staff officers guaranteed their cognizance of 
the subjects treated in meetings. The effectiveness of an 
approved Joint Board policy was generally assured by the 
tact that its application within the Army and Navy dependec 
on executive action by these same individuals in their 
regular service capacities 


11. The JB Secy merely informed each service when a 
given paper had been approved by SecWar and SecNav. See 
"Notes on Joint Board Procedure," (JB files), a compila- 
tion of instructions supplied Lt Col William P. Scobey, 
USA, when he became JB Secy in June 40. A further indi- 
cation of the way Col Scobey conceived his duties is given 
in (C) Memo, Secy JB to RAdm R. K. Turner, 28 Aug 41, 

JB 301 (1941). 
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It was obvious, however, that the Joint Board was not 
designed as a higher staff for the central direction of 
operations in time of war. It had taken no significant 
part in the First World War and had developed its practi- 
ces almost exclusively with relation to peacetime problems 
and conditions, being a planning and deliberative body 
rather than a center of executive authority. 


The possibility that the Joint Board would have addi- 
tional major responsibilities to fulfill in time of war, 
once the basic war plan it had devised was placed in 
effect, seems to have been seldom considered. Mutual co- 
operation by commanders in the field rather than unified 
direction of the two services in Washington was the princi- 
ple that would then apply. Mutual cooperation was named 
in Joint Action of the Army and the Navy as the basic prin- 
ciple by which operations of the two services would normally 
be coordinated. Unity of command was to be substituted 
therefor when ordered by the President, or when specifi- 
cally written into a joint war plan that had been approved 
by the War and Navy Secretaries, or when the Army and Navy 
commanders on the scene agreed that the situation required 
unity of command and further agreed on which service 
should exercise it.l@ Joint Action of the Army and the 
Navy contained no suggestion that at the Washington level 
the two services would proceed by any other means than 
mutual cooperation, and the Joint Board was already estab- 
lished as the agency for reaching such formal agreements 
as were necessary for coordination. In war the Joint 
Board would presumably continue to function in much the 
same way, dealing with the same catalogue of subjects, 


the contemporary Army doctrine on wartime organization and 
any promise of an enlarged role for the Joint Board. 


i2. These were the provisions of ch II of JAAN follow- 
ing Change 2 of 30 Nov 38, which had resulted from (C) JB 
350 (ser 628), 27 Jun 38. Prior to that time the condi- 
tions for the direction of joint operations had been more 
complicated and less satisfactorily defined, involving a 
choice between unity of command and “limited" unity of 
command, to be exercised by whichever service was deter- 
mined to have "paramount interest. 
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Formulated by the Harbord Board in 1921 and reaffirmed in 
1936, the doctrine built on the experience of World War I 
by elaborating the General Headquarters (GHQ) concept. 

It contemplated that in war a separate operational head- 
quarters would be set up, withdrawing from the War Depart- 
ment most of the personnel of the War Plans Division and 
certain other officers to constitute its staff. At the 
same time either the current Chief of Staff or some other 
officer appointed by the President would head GHQ and go 
overseas with the expeditionary force as Commanding 
General, U.S. Field Forces. 


It was supposed that in war the Army's major planning 
and operational direction would be undertaken by GHQ 
rather than the War Department. Thus the functional impor- 
tance of all the War Department representatives on the 
Joint Board and the Joint Planning Committee would be so 
lessened as to make doubtful any major participation by 
those agencies in the direction of the war. They would be 
officers mainly concerned with administering the War 
Department in a manner to give most effective support to 
campaigns conceived by the commanding general overseas. 

It seems doubtful that the Joint Board under such condi- 
tions would have developed any significant standing as a 
source of strategical direction. This theoretical prospect 
was not destined to be fulfilled, but as the accepted Army 
doctrine in 1938 and 1939 the GHQ concept probably en- 
couraged disregard for the question of whether the Joint 
Board was prepared for a major role in support of the com- 
mand authority of the President in the prosecution of a 


modern war. 


Still there was recognition by some of the need for 
more effective higher command arrangements, or, at the 
least, for provisions that would lead automatically to the 
setting up of joint commands and staffs in time of war. 
Various groups and individual officers gave thought to the 
problem, and several proposals were advanced, usually for 
some sort of joint military staff. None of these gained 
wide support. The most comprehensive and well considered 
plan was that proposed by the General Board of the Navy in 
June 1941, It recommended the superimposition of a joint 
general staff with a single chief of staff serving the 
President directly and the establishment of unified commands 
in all theaters and coastal defense areas, However, this 
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plan did not come under effective discussion until after 
Pearl Harbor.13 


If it was to be substantially more effective than the 
Joint Board, any proposed organization would necessarily 
involve a lessening of the individual and independent pre- 
rogyatlves of the Army and the Navy by bringing them under 
the authority of some sort of joint or centralized command. 
The time had not yet come when general assent to such pro- 
vislons could be expected. If this was not a sufficient 
hindrance, the political situation between September 1939 
and Pearl Harbor imposed another overriding limitation. 

In this very period of growing emergency there continued 
to be a large measure of opinion in Congress and the 
general public that would have viewed with suspicion any 
strengthening of the higher command structure if its chief 
justification was preparation for war. 


Thus the considerations involved were complex and 
extensive. To alter the established practices would have 
required advocates of considerable energy and conviction, 
operating with unusual diplomatic skill. The staff offi- 
cers who might have supplied this initiative were under 
pressure from many more immediate and compelling material 
and planning problems. Although vexing enough, these 


1s, (S) Ltr, Chairman, General Board, to SecNav, 
"Command organization of United States Armed Forces." (GB 
NWi6 ser 166), 20 Jun 41, WPD 4532. For fuller discussion 
of the history of this proposal see ch VII, pp. 239-253. 
This proposal supplemented a more general recommendation 
made by the General Board eight months earlier. In the 
previous study it had been suggested that, if it was not 
feasible to establish such a superior staff in peacetime, 
the nucleus for a centralized command agency might be 
developed within the JB structure. (UNK) Ltr, Chairman, 
General Board, to SecNav, "Separate Air Force," (GB 449 
ser 1978), 18 Oct 40, in GB files, An example of a study 
prepared by an officer on his own initiative was the 
detailed paper, some 40 pages long, by Maj W. K. Harrison, 
WPD, "Creation of a Superior War Staff for the Military 
Coordination of the Army and the Navy," undated /Mar 407, 
WPD 4502. Maj Harrison's proposal was discussed within 
WPD and filed for future reference. 
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problems of mobilization, material expansion, and the 
readying of contingent war plans were on the whole less 

di ticult and more inviting than the task of developing 
and sponsoring the theory of an ideally organized higher 
stalf. Of the relatively tew officers who were disposed 

to rellect on organizational matters, most were llkely to 
be preoccupled with needed changes wlthin the War or Navy 
bepartment. Lacking a directive from above for the pursuit 
of such studies, the intellectual forces that might achieve 
a transformation in the institutional structure were not 


easily marshalled. 


In July 1939 the President himself made a move that 
seemed momentarily to promise an elevation of the Joint 
Board to a higher status. In his Military Order of 5 
July 1939 he proclaimed that the Joint Board, the Joint 
Economy Board, the Aeronautical Board, and the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board, " now functioning by understanding 
between the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, 
shall hereafter exercise their functions for the purposes 
aforesaid under the direction and supervision of the 
President as Spacey 5 hii cate of the Army and Navy of 
the United States,"1 


What prompted thls action, of whlch the Joint Board 
appeurs to have had no advance notice, not even the Chlef 
of Naval Operations knew. Admiral William D. Leahy in a 
conversation with the President remarked that it was not 
clear to him what Mr. Roosevelt had in mind in issuing the 
order, but he had assumed the President desired the several 
boards to function as they had in the past with their 
papers being finally sent to the White House for approval 
after passing through the Secretaries. The President 
replied that tnat was exactly what he had in mind; his 
purpose was to make sure that he was kept informed. 


IF. Mil 0, 5 Jul 39, Federal Register, vol 4, p. 2786. 
15. Adm Leahy related this conversation to the JB Secy 


on 20 Jul 39. (U) Memo for rec, Cdr J.G.W. Waller, USN, 

20 Jul 39, JB 346 (ser 646). It is possible to speculate 
that since two new officers, Adm Harold R. Stark and Gen 
George C. Marshall, were shortly to assume the posts of 
CNO and CofS, the President was interested in keeping close 
touch with their activities to make sure they were not 
hampered by SecWar Harry H. Woodring and Actg SecNav 
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The Joint Planning Committee, directed to study and 
recommend methods of administration to be followed by the 
Joint Board in compliance with the new order, reached a 
similar conclusion, The JPC report of 17 July 1939 
opened with the following statement: 


In peace and in war, the President, as Commander- 
in-Chief, exercises his control over the Army and 
the Navy through the Secretary of War and the Secre- 
tavy ol’ the Navy. It 1s to be presumed that in 
issuing the Military Order of 5 July 1939, the 
President intended to maintain these two highest 
links in the chain of command. Accordingly, reports, 
recommendations, and other communications of the 
joint boards included in the military order should 
pass through the Secretaries on their way to or from 
the President. 


The JPC recommendations, which indicated no significant 
change in the procedures and traditional role of the Joint 
Board, passed up through the board and the two Secretaries 
to the White House without being challenged. There appears 
to have been no disposition to seize this as an occasion 
for expanding the functions and prestige of the Joint 16 
Board as a higher staff serving the Commander in Chief. 


Ghirlos Ma 


Charles Mdilson, who were known to be unsympathetic with the 
line oJ’ actlon the President anticipated would be necessary 
if’ the expected war in Europe occurred. If so, this con- 
dition was effectively removed in Jun ho when Henry L. 
Stimson and Frank Knox accepted the two cabinet posts in 
question. It has also been suggested that of the agencies 
listed in the military order the ANMB may have been the one 
the President was most interested in bringing under his 
direct control. Civilian Production ae Industrial 
Mobilization for War cae stanete 1947), 10. 

I papers in (C) JB 346 (ser 646) There is no 
record of formal approval of this JB paper by the President. 
It was dispatched to the White House on 16 Aug 39 but 
appears to have reached him more directly through an oral 
presentation by Adm Stark, who had replaced Adm Leahy as 
CNO on 1 Aug 39. Adm Stark's recollection at a later date 
was that the President had given oral approval and had 

"agreed to let it ride that way." (U) Ltr, CNO to Capt 
D. J. Callaghan, Naval Aide to Pres, 23 Apr 4o, JB 346 
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The whole tradition of the Joint Board confirmed its 
position as an advisory coordinating group subordinate to 
the civllian heads of the two departments, and there was 
slight posslbility of enlarging its role along the lines 
ol a jolnt staff ln peacetime. However, while the formal 
poultilon of the Jolnt Board subordinate to the War and 
Navy Secretaries did not change, its organization under- 
went a considerable development in response to the crisis. 
The significance of Army and Navy coordination inevitably 
deepened. The area of Joint Board business was enlarged, 
and its committee structure was somewhat extended. 


On 9 November 1938, at their first meeting after the 
tense days of the Munich settlement, the Joint Board began 
serious and purposeful consideration of the problems of 
American readiness in the face of international danger. 
Displaying a realistic awareness of the direction of world 
events, the board called on the Joint Planning Committee 
to "make exploratory studies and estimates as to the 
various practicable courses of action open to the military 
and naval forces of the United States in the event of (a) 
violation of the Monroe Doctrine by one or more of the 
Fascist powers, and (b) a simultaneous attempt to expand 
Japanese influence in the Philippines."17 The Joint Plan- 
ning Committee produced a comprehensive estimate of the 
sltuation, which was given special praise at the Joint Board 
meeting of 6 May 1939 and approved as the basis for a series 
of joint basic war plans to be next undertaken by the Joint 
Planning Committee. These were the RAINBOW Plans, of which 


2 
or 


(ser 646). This and other evidence leaves little basis f 
supposing that the President in Jul 39 entertained any 
idea of making the JB a military staff under his direct 
supervision. There is some further indication of the 
limited practical effect of the military order in the fact 
that, although it would seem to constitute a new and higher 
authority for the existence of the agencies listed, no 
change was ever made in JAAN, ch VIII, par 125, which con- 
tinued to read: “The existing joint agencies for coordi- 
nation between the Army and the Navy have no legislative 
nor executive basis for existence. These agencies exist as 
a result of agreement between the Secretaries of the War 
and Navy Departments." 

17. (S) Mns, JB Mtg, 9 Nov 38. This project, when 
passed to the JPC, became (S) JB 325 (ser Bau) 
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RAINBOW No. 5 was the one destined to be brought into 
elfect by the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, 


The development of these major war plans claimed con- 
stant attention over the next two years. This and the 
general increase in Joint Board business resulted in 
steadily mounting tasks for the Joint Planning Committee. 
Its difficulties of operation were correspondingly inten- 
sified. In July 1939 the current Army WPD head, Brigadier 
General George V. Strong, reiterated to the Chief of Staff 
the handicap that the heavy duties of the restricted num- 
ber of WPD officers imposed. 


Both the Army and the Navy members of the Joint 
Planning Committee have other assigned tasks and 
responsibilities, whose demands are frequently so 
urgent that the specific work of the Joint Planning 
Committee has temporarily to be neglected in whole 
or in part. As an instance, the current formula- 
tion of Joint Basic War Plans - Rainbow has had of 
necessity to be carried on almost exclusively by a 
subcommittee consisting of one Army member and one 
Navy member. At the present time, one Army member 
is absent on an Air Board in Alaska and another is 
absent attending the 4th Army C.P.X. in San 
Francisco. One consequence of this preoccupation 
with other duties is that it is frequently diffi- 
cult for the Army and Navy members of the subcom- 
mittee working up an assigned case to secure the 
desirable consultation and criticism of other mem- 
bers of the Joint Planning Committee.1 


These conditions were not notably alleviated by the 
slow but accelerating growth in the number of officers 
assigned to the Army and Navy War Plans Division during 
the emergency period. The personnel increase hardly kept 
pace wi gh the expanding service and inter-service planning 
tasks.+ In December 1940 the need for more officers in 


18. (C) Memo, ACofS WPD to CofS, 22 Jul 39, WPD 2500-6, 

19. The number of officers assigned to Army WPD approxi- 
mately doubled between late 1937 and the end of 1940 and 
doubled again during 1941, standing at 48 on the eve of 
Pearl Harbor. Estimated from statements in Ray S. Cline, 


Washington Command Post: The Operations Division (Washing - 
ton, TST), p. 4. 
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WPD was again urged upon the Chief of Staff, among the 
reasons being “the necessity for more rapid development 
of Ralnbow Plans and more expeditious action on Joint 
Planning Committee projects, 20 


One change adopted at the close of 1940 gave some aid 
to the Joint Planning Committee. As the permanent working 
body of the Joint Board, the Joint Planning Committee 
necessarily deait with a large variety of subjects, many 
of which were by nature remote from the normal cognizance 
of WPD members. As the rearmament of the United States pro- 
ceeded, complex technical matters appeared more frequently 
on the agenda. Accordingly the Chief of Naval Operations, 
Admiral Harold R. Stark, proposed the appointment of ad 
hoe bodies of experts to assist the Joint Planning Com- 
mittée in certain cases. The Joint Board on 11 December 
1940 approved the addition of the following paragraph to 


the Joint Action of the Army and the Navy: 


In the case of technical matters involving co- 
operation between the two services, the Joint Plan- 
ning Committee may, upon approval of the Chief of 
Staff of the Army and the Chief of Naval Operations, 
set up committees of experts to advise upon appro- 
priate action. Each committee of experts shall be 
composed of such officers of the Army and Navy as 
may be designated by the Chief of Staff of the 
Army ang, the Chief of Naval Operations, respec- 


tively. 


The most prominent example of use of a committee of 
experts was the one appointed during December 1940 to 
handle allocations between the Army and Navy from the 
chronically short supply of small arms ammunition and other 
ordnance items. It became virtually a permanent agency of 


20. (UNK) Memo, Actg ACofS WPD to CofS, "Personnel 
Requirements for WPD,“ 23 Dec 40, WPD 3354-45, 
21. (C) Ltr, CNO to JB, “Proposed Amendment to ‘Joint 


pouyon of the Army and the Navy,'* 26 Nov 40, JB 301 (ser 
OTL) 


Ay 


the voant Board and functioned continuously until early 
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Meanwhile, a significant change had taken place in the 
naval representation on the Joint Planning Committee. It 
was introduced by Rear Admiral Richmond Kelly Turner, who 
had begun his energetic service as director of the naval 
War Plans Division and as a member of the Joint Board in 
October 1940. 


The practice had been for the two services each to be 
represented on the Joint Planning Committee by four WPD 
working members; the reports of the committee were signed 
by two of these officers designated as the Senior Army 
Member and the Senior Navy Member. The idea had occasion- 
ally be submitted that it would be beneficial to both the 
Joint Planning Committee and the Joint Board if these two 
senior members of JPC attended all Joint Board meetings 
in the status of “additional officers present."23 In 
November 1940 Admiral Turner decided to go somewhat beyond 
this suggestion by himself undertaking the duties of 
Senior Navy Member on the Joint Planning Committee. Thus 
for a period of six months he was uniquely situated as a 
member of both the Joint Board and the Joint Planning Com- 
mittee, This special position, coupled with his forceful 
personality, allowed him to exercise a gonsiderable control 
over the flow of the board's business.@ 


22, The first report of the committee, contained in (S) 
JB 365 (ser 665), 1 Feb 41, gives the references for its 
establishment. It was dissolved as a result of the approval 
of (U) JB 301 (ser 748), 2 Mar 42. For some other instances 
of the use of committees of experts, see (S) Mns, JB Mtgs, 
26 Mar 41, 14 May 41, 2 Jul 41, 16 Jul 41. 

23. See, for instance, (UNK) Memo, Capt C. J. Moore, 
USN, to Dir WPD, “Separate Air Force," 22,0ct 40, CNO (WPD) 
untitled file with red tab. 

24, R. K. Turner was a captain when appointed Director 
of the naval War Plans Division but became a rear admiral 
at the beginning of 1941. A record of the exact date when 
he assumed the position of Senior Navy Member has not been 
found, but no JPC report signed by him has been discovered 
earlier than that for JB 239 (ser 657-1), 23 Nov 40. See 
also (C) Interv, RAdm C. J, Moore, USN (Ret), with Lt Col 
Jesse S,. Douglas, USA, 3 Feb 47, JCS HS files. 
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It became a practical necessity for the Army repre- 
sentation to conform in some manner to this innovation. 
To a greater degree than Admiral Turner's post in the 
Navy Department, however, the position of Assistant Chief 
of Stafl, WPD, ln the War Department carried a heavy 
burden of dutles not immediately related to war planning. 
‘ils was primarlly because WPD had become something of an 
expedlting agency and clearing house for differences 
among the other four divisions of the General Staff. Con- 
sidering these already extensive duties, Brigadier General 
Leonard T. Gerow, who became head of the War Plans Divi- 
sion in December 1940, was apparently reluctant to under- 
take to balance Admiral Turner's position by likewise 
taking a place on the Joint Planning Gommittee in addition 
to his membership on the Joint Board. 5 


Thus, along with the difficulties arising from a con- 
tinually enlarging work load, the disproportionate naval 
leadership within the planning committee was one of the 
conditions that required adjustment in May 1941 when the 
Joint Planning Committee at last underwent fundamental 


changes in structure. 


The reorganization proposal, initlated by the Joint 
Planning Committee itself and approved by the Joint Board 
on 8 May 1941, reduced the actual membership of the com- 
mlitee to two officers: the Assistant Chief of Staff, War 
Plans Division, for the Army, and the Director, War Plans 
Division, Office of Naval Operations. Under their super- 
vision were one permanent subcommittee and a succession of 
temporary working bodies. All subjects reaching the Joint 
Planning Committee that concerned other than joint war and 
operating plans were assigned to ad hoc working committees 
composed of one or more members from’ the War Plans Divi- 
sion of each service. They were assisted as necessary by 


25. Gen Gerow, who headed Army WPD from 16 Dec 40 to 
15 Feb 42, could be formally designated only Actg ACofs, 
WPD, owing to the fact that he had been recalled to a 
second tour of duty with GSC without completing an inter- 
vening two years of service with troops, as required by a 
provision of the National Defense Act of 1916, He at last 
received the full title of Assistant Chief of Staff, WPD, 


on 24 Dec 41. 
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speclalized officers of the Army and Navy staff's or by 
formally appointed committees of experts. Work before 

the Joint Planning Committee that concerned joint basic 
war plans, or joint operating plans arising from them, 

was assigned to a permanent Joint Strategic Committee com- 
posed of at least three officers from each of the War 
Fians., ivisions, for whom such studies were the primary 
duty. 


These changes brought a notable improvement in the 
capabilities of the Joint Planning Committee. The new 
Joint Strategic Committee was essentially the original 
Joint Planning Committee. It was now one step lower in 
the organizational structure with its attention restricted 
to war planning and with its members much better protected 
against additional duties. On the other hand, the provi- 
slon tor temporary working committees in effect made the 
entlre membership of both War Plans Divisions available 
(‘or dealing with other types of JPC business. This 
ullowed a new flexibility of assignment and gave experi- 
ence in the joint planning process to a larger segment of 
the personnel of the two services. 


26. (C) JB 301 (ser 689). The JB approved this serial 
on 8 May 41 by a poll of the members without meeting. 
Although originally titled "Joint Strategic Committee," 
the permanent subagency apparently became the "Joint 
Strategical Committee" in common usage. "Strategic" was 
used in ser 689 and in JAAN, but "Strategical" was the 
usage in JB minutes of 24 May 41, 2 Jul 41, and 30 Jul 41, 
and in an Army WPD memo of 16 May 41. More curious is the 
later paper, (C) JB 301 (ser 708), "Quartering of the Joint 
Strategical Committee"; in it "Strategic" appears 19 times 
as against 4 for "Strategical," although the latter desig- 
nation is used in the paper's title. 

27. That "the entire personnel of the War Plans Divi- 
sion become temporary working members of the Joint Planning 
Committee" under the reorganization was specifically noted 
on the Army side_in WPD adm memo, "Organization and Func- 
tions of WPD," /May 417, Paper 108, item 2A, OPD History 
Unit File. 
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The central feature, however, was the designation of 
the chiefs of the two War Plans Divisions, who were already 
regular members of the Joint Board, as directing heads of 
the Joint Planning Committee. In the past these two offi- 
cers had always been the immediate superiors of the Army 
and Navy WPD members assigned to the Joint Planning Com- 
mittee and had given them general direction. Now their 
responsibility became specific. Following the reorgani- 
zation the two WPD heads assigned and supervised all the 
work of the committee's permanent and ad hoc subagencies 
and reviewed and signed all JPC reports before presenta- 
tion to the Joint Board. Their central position as mem- 
bers of the Joint Board, directors of its planning agency, 
and intimate advisers, respectively, of the Chief of Staff 
and the Chief of Naval Operations encompassed the essen- 
tial dynamics of Joint Board operation. It provided an 
integrating and‘coordinating force that was to some extent 
an acceptable substitute for the working of an organized 
joint secretariat. 


Following the beneficial reorganization of the Joint 
Planning Committee, the next development was the addition 
of two air representatives to the membership of the Joint 
Board in July 1941, the only change in its composition 
since a minor alteration in 1923. This was a natural 
recognition--perhaps even a belated one--of the phenomenal 
increase in the importance of air operations in warfare 
and of the necessity for direct consultation with air 
officers when formulating policies for coordination. The 
Joint Board approved the proposal on 2 July 1941, without 
discussion and after only perfunctory reference to the 
Joint Planning Committee, for it had already been agreed 
to by the Chigs of Naval Operations and the Chief of Staff 
late in June. The Joint Board was increased from six 


28. (UNK) Memo, CNO of CofS, "Joint Army and Navy Board 
Membership," 25 Jun 41. It is apparent from the records 
that but for the concern of the JB Secy for formalities the 
matter would not have been referred to JPC at all; JPC 
merely indorsed the proposal as introduced by the two ser- 
vice chiefs. (S) JB 301 (ser 702). The brevity of the 
record also makes the addition of air representatives 
appear to be a rather sudden development, but it had 
actually been under discussion in less formal channels for 
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members to eight by the accession of the Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Air and the Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
positions than held by Major General H. H. Arnold and 
Rear Admiral J. H. Towers. 


Beyond these important changes in the structure of 
the Joint Board others were projected that would add to 
the substance and coherence of its organization. During 
July the Joint Board discussed quartering the Army and 
Navy members of the newly formed Joint Strategic Committee 
in a single office. Such an arrangement had been con- 
sidered during the May reorganization, but it had been 
rejected in favor of periodic meetings of the Joint Stra- 
tegic Committee in a regularly assigned conference room. 
The committee members continued to occupy desks in the two 
War Plans Divisions. During its reconsideration, however, 
the proposal found a strong champion in General George C. 
Marshall. He stated his conviction that "the time had 
come to establish a homogeneous group of the two services 
. . . rather than to continue as a coordinated agency." 


After an indecisive JPC report on the subject, it was 
again taken up by the Joint Board on 30 July 1941. General 
Marshall was able to win acceptance of the proposal after 
emphasizing "the necessity for separating the membership 
of the Joint Strategical Committee from current administra- 
tive matters . .. and giving them an opportunity to keep 
ahead ol the rapidly changing world situation in planning."30 
This arrangement held a promise of truly joint consideration 
in the formulation of basic war plans. However, owing to 
the unavailability of suitable office space the committee 
members were not actually housed together until after 
Pearl Harbor. 


some time. (S) Ltr, Lt Gen L. T. Gerow to Vernon E, Davis, 
JCS HS, 19 Jun 50, JCS HS files. 


29. (S) JB Mns, 2 Jul 1a 
30. (S) JB Mns, 30 Jul 41. The JPC report was (C) JB 
301 (ser 708), 29 Jul 41. It included a review of the 


consideration given to this idea during the May reorgani- 
zation of JPC, when the Joint Strategic Committee was being 
established. At Navy insistence it was agreed that the 
joint office space should be in the WPD area of the Navy 
Dept. 
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In September 1941 another extension of the Joint Board 
machinery was projected that would have given further 
authentJeLty to the Joint character of its activities. 

Thls was the provision for a Joint Intelligence Committee 
to supply unified intelligence reports to the Joint Board 
and the Joint Planning Committee. There had never been 

a direct channel for bringing coordinated intelligence to 
bear on the deliberations of the Joint Board. Its members 
normally received only the information available through 
routine distribution within their own departments. The 
Army War Plans Division and its members who served on the 
Joint Planning Committee mecelyed intelligence reports 
from G-2 of the General Staff, while their Navy counter- 
parts drew such information as they desired from the Office 
of Naval Intelligence. There was a further difference in 
that G-2 had the function of evaluating its intelligence 
and constructing complete estimates; the Office of Naval 
Intelligence was by custom restricted to gathering, con- 
solidating, and validating information, leaving the 
responsibility for evaluation to the naval War Plans 


Division. 


The inception of a joint intelligence body was 
closely related to the consideration being given in the 
White House and in the War and Navy Departments in June 
1941 to the proposals of Colonel William J. Donovan. He 
advocated a central intelligence agency, under himself as 
Coordinator of Strategic Information with direct responsi - 
bility to the President. Officers of the two service 
departments were generally distrustful of the merits of 
this scheme. They were especially concerned lest Donovan's 


31. Early in Jan 41 as the result of an exchange of 
memorandums between the head of G-2 and the Senior Army 
Member of JPC, a G-e2 officer had been assigned for liaison 
between his own office and the Army section of JPC, charged 
with maintaining sufficient knowledge of JPC projects to 
understand and anticipate their intelligence requirements. 
(u) Memo, Actg ACofS G-2 to Chief of Army Section, JPC, 

Liaison with the Military Intelligence Division, *wDGs? tt 
6 Jan 41; (U) Memo, Col J. T. McNarney to Actg ACofS G- 22. 


o 


same subj, 8 Jan 41, Both in WPD 17-38. 
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organ vatlou, with Its dircet access to the White loune, 
become a majouv vouree of Vresldentlal guidance that did not 
coordinate Its vecomnendatilons wlth the regular sources of 
strategic advice, the Chief of Staff and the Chlef of Naval 
Operations. General Marshall succeeded in winning Colonel 
Donovan's adherence to certain consultative procedures and 
in getting a partial safeguard written into the Executive 
Order that the President signed on 11 July 1941 eggablsin- 
ing the Office of the Coordinator of Information. 


On 14 July, immediately after the Executive Order 
appeared, Brigadier General Sherman Miles, head of G-2, 
and Captain Allen G. Kirk, Director of Naval Intelligence, 
wrote similar memorandums to the Chief of Staff and the 
Chief of Naval Operations, respectively. They recommended 
that by virtue of their positions they be designated to 
deal directly with the Coordinator of Information and 
maintain liaison between the services and his agency. In 
order both to bring their relations with the coordinator 
into effective touch with Joint Board policies and to 
Jmprove the intelligence service provided the board, they 


32. Exec O /no number/7 "Designating a Coordinator of 
information," 11°Jul 41, Federal a vol 6, pp. 3422- 
3423. The JB, which was concurrently drawing up recommen- 
dations on the authority and responsibilities of a central 
information agency, was not able to reach agreement in time 
to influence the action of the President. A draft of the 
proposed Executive Order had been referred to JPC for recom- 
mendation at the JB meeting of 2 Jul 41. The next meeting 
was on 12 Jul, the day after the President's order had 
been issued, and since the Army and Navy members of JPC 
had so far been unable to agree on a report, it was ques- 
tioned whether action was any longer necessary. Although 
the JB then decided that the report should be completed, 
since the matter had been formally referred to the War and 
Navy Depts by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 

JB records do not indicate that this was ever done. The 
major point of difference had arisen from the divergent 
intelligence practices of the two services, with the Navy 
representatives on the JPC insisting, in accord with their 
accustomed usage, on limiting the intelligence agency to 
the collection of information, without evaluation. 
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recommended that the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, and the 
Director of Naval Intelligence be made permanent members of 
the Joint Board, Further, they urged that intelligence 
officers either be added to the Joint Planning Committee 
or, preferably, be brought together as a Joint Intelli- 


venece Committee.3 


When referred to the Joint Planning Committee for 
report, these suggestions were not accepted in full. The 
question of the proper channel for relations between the 
Army and Navy and the Coordinator of Information was set 
aside as not being a Joint Board concern, and the committee 
recommended against adding the two intelligence officers 
to the board's membership. On the latter question the 
Navy JPC representatives had argued that such an addition 
would increase the Joint Board to an unwieldy size and 
that the intelligence heads did not need to be members of 
that deliberative body to accomplish their primary func- 
tion, the supply of information. 


The Joint Planning Committee nevertheless recognized 
the need for coordinated intelligence studies, prepared at 
the joint level. Its report contained detailed recom- 
mendatlons for the establishment of a Joint Intelligence 
Conmlttee, to be co-equal in status with the Joint Plan- 
ning Committee and quartered in joint office space near 
the Jolnt Strategic Committee. The listed duties included 
the production of a daily joint summary of military intel- 
ligence for distribution to the President and the upper 
levels of the War and Navy Departments and the preparation 
of such special information studies as might be required 


33. Their proposals were discussed at the JB meeting 
of 16 Jul 41 and referred to JPC. The JPC report, JB 329 
(ser 710), lists both memorandums among its references 
but does not reproduce them. Gen Miles' paper was (C) 
Memo, G-2 to CofS, "Coordination of Military and Naval 
Intelligence with the Office of the Coordinator of Infor- 
mation, 14 Jul 41, OCS 15435-36. See also (C) Ltr, Miles 
to Secy JCS, “Information regarding Psychological Warfare,“ 
14 Nov 46, JCS HS files. Here Gen Miles stated that while 
the creation of COI offered an occasion for the proposals 
of 14 Jul 41, he had long advocated a joint intelligence 


agency to serve JB, 
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by the Joint Board. The function of developing joint stra- 
tegic estimates of the ei tuateens however, was reserved to 
the Joint Planning Committee.3 


After the Joint Board approved this report on 19 Sep- 
tember 1941, organization of the Joint Intelligence Com- 
mittee was undertaken. Various hindrances, including 
difficulty in finding suitable office space, prevented 
active operations by the po eee until the day after 
the Pearl Harbor attack.3 


These various changes in Joint Board organization 
extended 1tis means of dealing with joint service considera- 
{lons, but in a manner wholly consistent with the tradi- 
tional role and functions of the board. There was no formal 
recognition in the Joint Board precept of a more signifi- 
cant transformation that was taking place in the exercise 
of high authority. As the major defense effort of the 
United States progressed, the Chief of Staff and the 


34. The JPC report was (C) JB 329 (ser 710), 10 Sep 
41, Gen Gerow indicated to the CofS that the Army view 
within JPC had been that intelligence membership on JB 
was allowable though not essential but that Navy objec- 
tion to this arrangement was firm. (C) Memo, Actg ACofS 
WPD to CofS, "Non-Concurrence of General Miles," 3 Sep 41, 
WPD 4584, Adm Turner was to repeat the contemporary 
arguments against enlarging JB during the Congressional 
Pearl llarbor Hearings after the war. Testimony of Adm 
HK. K. “urner, 12 Dec 45, PHA, pt 4, p. 2017. Opposition 
on grounds of maintaining an optimum size gained force 
from the fact that the board had already been increased 
from six members to eight by the addition of Army and Navy 
air representatives during July 41. 

35. Difficulty in obtaining an assignment of office 
space within the ND was given by the first secy of JIC as 
the sole reason why the committee was not activated at an 
earlier date. Statement by Col L. L. Montague, USA, dtd 
21 Nov 45, read by Adm Turner at the Pearl Harbor Hearings, 
PHA, pt 4, p. 2022. A tentative assignment appears to 
have been made in an annex then under construction, which 
was expected to be available by 1 Feb 42. (C) "Minutes of 
the First Formal Meeting of the Joint Intelligence Com- 
mittee," 3 Dec 41, JB 301 (Joint Intelligence Committee). 
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Chief of Naval Operations were drawn more and more closely 
to the President as professional advisers and as lieuten- 
ants to his expandi activities as Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy.3© As seldom before in the U.S. Govern- 
ment in peacetime the Chief Executive by 1941 was actively 
exercising his powers as Commander in Chief. While the 
War and Navy Secretaries remained his immediate consul- 
tants, they frequently had only a tacit role in the 
transmittal of directions from this highest authority to 
the two professional heads of the services, 


This development was no major departure from estab- 
lished precepts. The possibility of such a relationship 
had always been implicit in the authority of the Commander 
in Chlef. In the Army, from the inception of the General 
Staff in 1903 until the First World War, this implication 
had actually been spelled out in regulations, in the follow- 


ing statements: 


The Chief of Staff reports to the Secretary of 
War... . Exceptions to this ordinary course of 
administration may, however, be made at any time 


36. Adm Stark gave an indication of the closeness of 
this relationship by the latter half of 1941 in his testi- 
mony before the joint committee investigating the Pearl 
Harbor attack, PHA, pt 11, p. 5545. 

I might say in that connection that I talked 
very frequently with the President. I think you 
will all be surprised to know how much, how minutely 
he was following every detail, and how fully I kept 
him acquainted with anything going on that was of 
any interest that came to my attention in connection 
with naval matters and international matters at that 
time. I frequently called the President along about 
a quarter after 6 in the evening, which I knew was 
about the time he was likely to be finished signing 
his mail, and I frequently called him, and I mean 
frequently, not only at that time but after the war 
was on, in the late evening, perhaps around half 
past ll, after I had gone over the contents of my 
brief case, because at that time the President was 
likely to be free. I would call and:ask if he were 
free and talk to him over any items of interest. 
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1f the President sees fit to call upon the Chler of 


Staff to give ans orms rh 0G or advice, or receive 
instructions, directly. 


The relation of the two service chiefs and the Joint 
Board to the authority of the Commander in Chief was 
developing in close accord with the following views ex- 
pressed by the: President in September 1941: 


1. The Joint Board should not report to the 
President directly. It is a planning organization 
under the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Chief of Staff and the Chief of Naval 


Operations, as a part of the machinery of the two 
Departments. 


2. The Chief of Staff of the Army is the Chief 
of Staff of the Commander-in-Chief, and the Chief 
of Naval Operations is, in effect, the Chief of 
Staff of the Commander-in-Chief in respect to naval 
operations. 


3. Therefore, I think that recommendations of 
the Joint Board should properly come to the Presi- 
dent through his two Chiefs of Staff, enpeesa ity 
as they are both members of the Joint Board. 


Under this conception--which it may be noted was a contra- 
dication of the outward implications of the President's 
Military Order of 5 July 1939--the responsibilities and 
significance of the Chief of Staff and the Chief of Naval 
Operations had been increasing while the position of the 


7. WD, Regulations for the Army of the United States, 
1904 Washington, 1905), art LIX, sere 7ou, p. 113. This 


wording appeared unchanged in ali publications through 
World War I, and its omission from the revised AR 10-15 of 
1921 may hardly be supposed to have abridged the powers of 
the President. Provisions of the Executive Order reorgani- 
zing the WD in March 42 were to make the relation between 
the CofS and the President even more specific. 

38. (S) Memo, Pres to CofS and CNO, 8 Sep 41, JB 355 
(ser 726), 
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Joint Board remained unaltered, 39 


It 1s a warrantable surmise that the Joint Board might 
have gained some momentum toward becoming a higher staff 
with a direct relation to the authority of the Commander 
in Chief if during 1941 it had achieved an important role 
in the distribution of munitions under the Lend-Lease Act. 
The members of the board continued to feel that the 
general policies and priorities controlling such allo- 
cations should be based primarily on the strategic advice 
of military officers, but several attempts to have the 
Joint Board designated as the agency to _gcommend such 
policies to the President were rebuffed. The outcome 
in this instance was typical of much of the military prac- 
tice that developed during the emergency period. Shortly 
after a specific refusal by the President, the Army WPD 
made the following suggestion to the Chief of Staff: 


Since it is desirable that policies and priori- 
ties for distribution of munitions be kept in mili- 
tary hands, it is recommended that the Chief of 
Staff and the Chief of Naval Operations agree to 
handle all such matters in their respective capacities 


39. A new statement of the responsibilities of the JE 
issued by the ND as late as Nov 41 (ND GO 158, 13 Nov 41) 
did not indicate any significant expansion in its purpose. 
The key statement was: 

The Joint Board . . . is responsible for 
recommending to the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy jointly whatever it con- 
siders essential to establish sufficiency and 
efficiency of cooperation and coordination of 
effort between the Army and the Navy. 

The WD soon adopted the same phraseology in issuing WD GO 
6, 23 Jan 42, and the new wording formed a part of Change 
6’to JAAN, 26 Jan 42, affecting ch VIII, par 127. Papers 
relating to the WD action on this matter are in WPD 1292-5, 

40. (S) JB 325 (ser 692), 12 Jun 41, and the various 
actions indicated by the papers in the file (S) JB 355 
(ser 726), as well as Gen Marshall's statement in (S) Mns, 


JB Mtg, 3 Nov 41. 
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rather than by reference to the Joint Board, 41 


In this manner the responsibilities of the Chief of 
Staff and the Chief of Naval Operations were ever increas- 
ing, throughout a widening area of activity and independent 
of their positions on the Joint Board. Still these two 
officers might receive assistance from the deliberations 
of the Joint Board, since the other members were in any 
event their principal professional advisers. Effective 
use was being made of the board as a gathering of chief 
staff officers for consultation, although not always with 
respect to immediate Joint Board business. Admiral Stark 
and General Marshall frequently reached informal agreements 
regarding their own command actions that were not subject 
to Joint Board confirmation, but they found it convenient 
to announce and discuss them in the meetings. In this 
manner the board turned more and more to discussions that 
were not directed toward.formal action on Joint Board 
serial papers. By the latter half of 1941 the considera- 
tion of formal agenda items was often summarily completed, 
and the Joint Board devoted the major part of its meeting 
to discussion of the current and contemplated activities 
of the two services. 


Early in July 1941, at the behest of General Marshall, 
the board undertook to hold weekly meetings. 2 This 


GI. (UNK) Memo, Actg ACofS WPD to CofS, "Proposed 
Executive Order, Policies and Priorities for the Distri- 
bution of Munitions," 18 Sep 41, WPD 4576-1. Provisions 
along oe line were adopted by tne JB. (S) Mns, JB Mtg, 
15 Oct 41. 

42, Gen Marshall's initiative is evident from (C) 
Memo, Secy JB to CNO, "Joint Board Meeting," 30 Jun 41, 

JB 301 1941, The minutes of the meeting of 2 Jul 41 note 
it as "the first of the weekly meetings of the Joint Board, 
as agreed to by the Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief 
of Staff ..." In the preceding 35 months there had been 
25 meetings, a number having been omitted by common consent. 
During such lapses papers were occasionally dealt with by 
a poll vote of the members, each signing a request for 
approval circulated by the JB Secy. From 2 Jul 41 until 
Pearl Harbor, meetings fell on the following dates: 12, 
a 25, 30 Jul; 6, 14 Aug; 4, 19 Sep; 1, 15, 22 Oct; 3, 19, 
26 Nov. 
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schedule was not strictly adhered to, but the number of 
meetings increased from one each month to two or three. 
The greater frequency of meetings owed less to an en- 
largement of the volume of Joint Board serials being 
treated than to the number of other common problems that 
needed discussion and to the value of the Joint Board 
sessions as a means of exchanging information and coordi- 
nating current activities. 


While such discussions of current activities had 
little to distinguish them from staff meetings and were 
somewhat out of character with the historical uses of the 
Joint Board, they were in fact the means of a more inti- 
mate coordination of the services than had ever before 
been known. In some instances they ranged far beyond 
normal Joint Board cognizance into the affairs of a single 
service. In others there was discussion of possible 
actions by the Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of 
Staff individually in which the approval of the Secretaries 
of the two departments was assumed rather than directly 
solicited through formal Joint Board channels. In deter- 
mining what advice the two senior officers would give to 
the President on current matters there was likewise an 
overreaching of the original purposes of the board, so 
that of necessity many of the conclusions reached did not 
have the status of official Joint Board decisions. Such 
agreements took their force rather from the immediate 
authority of the Chief of Staff and the Goiet of Naval 
Operations within their own departments. 


73. Adm Turner gave an explanation of this type of pro- 
cedure in his testimony during the a ia Pearl 


Harbor investigation, PHA, pt 4, p. 19 
Mr. Mitchell 7General Counsel of the Joint Com- 


mittee/: Well, the Joint Board minutes, the minutes 
of the Joint Board of November 26 £79417, are in 
evidence, and we don't find anything in them at all 
that mentioned any discussion whatever of any warn- 
ing messages /to Pacific commanders/ going out 
either from the Army or the Navy. 

Admiral Turner: That is correct, and that was 
rather customary. It mentions a discussion of the 
Asiatic situation, or the Pacific situation. Dis- 
patch of this character, while it might be discussed 
in the Joint Board--this may be rather a fine point, 
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Given the urgency of military affairs in 1941 and the 
need for such staff consultations under one form or 
another, the extension of the area of informal Joint 
Board action was perhaps the most acceptable means readily 
at hand. It was not an arrangement, however, that dis- 
played the firm lines of authority and definite responsi- 
bllity that would be necessary if similar functions were 
to be safely discharged in time of war. 


The informal basis on which the agency for inter- 

scrvice coordination was doing its most effective work 
and the personal basis on which the President dealt with 
his cabinet members and exercised his authority as Com- 
mander in Chief through the Chief of Staff and the Chief 
of Naval Operations were conditions that made phenomenal 

| demands on the comprehension, mental capacity, and nervous 
and physical energy of the individuals involved. Only the 
fortune that the officers in responsible posts during the 

| emergency period were men of the highest order of ability 
made these procedures work as well as they did. To be 
sure, each had aid from within his own agency, such as the 

| intimate support that the War Plans Division gave to the 
Chief of Staff, but the possibilities of effective organi- 
zational assistance were far from exhausted. Certainly 
the existing system was not the best possible and was 
hardly adequate for the tremendous demands soon to be 
placed upon it. 


but it is, I believe, correct--was not the function 
of the Joint Board to send. It was the business of 
Admiral Stark and General Marshall, The Joint Board, 
| which is a contituted body, consisting of eight 
people, would give their advice, but the action 
would be by those two officers. 
So that customarily, when something of that 
| sort came up that required action, it was not, put 
down in the Joint Board minutes, because then it 
would look as if the Joint Board had decided to do 
i such and such, which would not be the case. 


Mr. Mitchell: I see. 
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CHAPTER III 
DEFENSE ORGANIZATION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM: 1900-1941 


Given time and rather special circumstances, it is 
possible that the Joint Board might have evolved into an 
agency resembling the Joint Chiefs of Staff of World War 
Il. But the response to the actual course of events was a 
leap forward rather than an evolutionary change, The 
Anglo-American decision to establish the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff early in 1942 led immediately to the formation of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Within a few weeks there 
followed a general recognition that the new agency was 
destined to supersede the Joint Board entirely in the US 
military structure. 


The Combined Chiefs of Staff institution was con- 
sciously based on British practice and experience. It 
involved an accommodation to British organization and 
administrative procedure on the part of the Americans. 
Consequently a review of the development of inter-service 
coordination in the United Kingdom provides important back- 
ground for the understanding of subsequent organizational 
growth in the United States. 


Assuming an understanding of the fundamental dissimi- 
larity between the British parliamentary system and the 
American concept of separation of executive, legislative, 
and judicial authority, there was one significant differ- 
ence between the top level politico-military organizations 
of the two nations. It lay in the existence of a committee 
under the British Cabinet that brought together the Prime 
Minister and the civilian heads of the military and other 
pertinent governmental departments to consider questions 
of national security. The core of the defense system of 
the United Kingdom during the first four decades of the 
twentieth century was this Committee of Imperial Defence. 
Originally conceived in 1903 to provide continuous peace- 
time coordination of defense policy, it came as well to 
supply a framework of procedure for the prosecution of two 
world wars. 
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The formation of such a body in 1903 takes its place 
as an event in the general awakening of the United Kingdom 
to the true state of the Empire's defenses that was pri- 
marily a result of the South African War of, 1899-1902, 
Sober reflection on Britain's position in world affairs 
convinced many public men during the stress of those years 
that the policy of "splendid isolation" that had long kept 
the nation free from wars on the Continent was rapidly 
becoming an isolation more dangerous than sublime. The 
realization that Britain had not a single ally among the 
major powers was alarming, especially to those who had 
taken note of the implications of the German Navy Law of 
1900. The Kalser, already commanding the most powerful 
and efficient army in Europe, had announced the intention 
of creating a naval force capable of rivaling Britain on 
the seas. The rise of imperial Germany was endangering 
both of the factors that had made isolation possible--the 
balance of power on the Continent and the supremacy of the 
British navy. 


British diplomacy has seldom been seen in a better 
light than in the patient and purposeful negotiations that 
to a considerable degree extricated the Empire from this 
hazardous position. The defensive alliance with Japan in 
1902 and more notably the settlement of outstanding differ- 
ences with France beginning in 1904 and with Russia in 
1907 were accomplished by a policy of concession and com- 
promise that carefully balanced the values yielded against 
the need for friends in international politics. 


Besides the effort in diplomacy there were highly 
significant developments in the organization of the War 
Office and the Admiralty and of the army and navy them- 
selves, as well as the attempt to increase coordination 
between the two services undertaken by the Committee of 
Imperial Defence. These were matters that had been sub- 
ject to considerable public and Parliamentary criticism 
for a number of years before the turn of the century, the 
basic question being the very theory of British defense. 
Since the 1860's British military thought had been 
curiously centered on a static home defense against 
invasion. Coastal fortifications were built at con- 
siderable expense, and the Admiralty laid down many 
ships restricted in design by this concept, for it had 
come to be believed that with the advent of steam 
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navigation the navy could no longer be relied upon to inter- 
cept all hostile expeditions. 


The slow return to the Elizabethan and Nelsonian tra- 
dition of national security, that invasion threats were to 
be met by British command of the sea and by carrying the 
war to the enemy's shores, was not fully accomplished until 
the new century. The change ot view owed much to the con- 
tinuing work of a loosely associated group of public men 
who championed the idea that the navy should be maintained 
at a strength that assured unchallenged command of the 
sea. At the same time the army should be kept small but 
efficient, for the defense less of England than of India 
and for employment as an expeditionary force in time of 
war, 


Those members of the group who sat in Parliament 
found numerous opportunities to expound this concept while 
criticising governmental measures that departed from it. 
In formulating their comments they drew particular support 
from the work of an Oxford lecturer, Henry Spenser 
Wilkinson, who published books and articles that were 
penetrating commentaries on war policy direction, service 
organization, and the possibility of invasion. A notable 
stimulation came also from the volumes of the American 
naval captain, Alfred T. Mahan, beginning with The Influ- 
ence of Sea Power Upon History, 1660-1783, in 15390.” Mean- 
while the signal results obtained by the German general 
staff system in operations on the Continent, clearly out- 
lined in 1890 in Spenser Wilkinson's The Brain of an Army, 
heightened the concern of those who were questioning The 
efficiency and worth of the current organization of the 
armed services. No doubt some governmental action in 
response to this criticism would have developed in due 
course, but events intervened to hasten the process. The 
administrative and military failures of the Boer War drama- 
tized the situation, in high justification of the critics, 
and a general public demand for action took form. 


Arthur J. Balfour, who came to the leadership of a 
Conservative government in 1902, had followed the Parlia- 
mentary exchanges closely and had discussed defense 
theory with some of the leading critics who were in 
private life his friends or correspondents. Hardly had 
he taken his place as Prime Minister when resolution of 
the issue became imperative. The First Lord of the 
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Admiralty and the Secretary of State for War submitted a 
memorandum in which they declined to continue in the 
cabinet unless some authoritative body were established 
to coordinate military and naval measures and to consider 
their relation to political commitments.1 


In answer to this and the more general demand for 
action Balfour in 1903 cailed into being the Committee of 
Imperial Defence (CID). He conceived it as an advisory 
and consultative body of ministers and military and naval 
officers working directly under the Prime Minister with 
the purpose of keeping defense matters under constant 
review and coordinating the policies and needs of the two 
services.2 As another result of the Boer War experience 
the War Office (Reconstruction) Committee was appointed in 
1903, with Viscount Esher at its head. Its report the 
following year recommended administrative changes in the 
army leading toward a general staff system. The report 
also urged the strengthening of Balfour's cabinet com- 
mittee as the permanent cornerstone of the national defense 
structure. 


The new Committee of Imperial Defence was carefully 
nurtured by Balfour, who exerted himself to establish the 
custom that the Prime Minister should invariably preside 
at its meetings. During the two years until his govern- 
ment went out of office he did not miss any of the sixty 
meetings of the committee, and he continually emphasized 


I, William St. J. F. Brodrick (Lord Midleton), Records 
and Reactions, 1856-1939 (London, 1939), p. 140; Blanche 
E. C. Dugdale, Arthur James Balfour (London, 1936), vol I, 
pp. 367-368. Brodrick was First Lord of the Admiralty; 
Lord Selbourne, the Secretary for War. 

2. Brodrick, Records and Reactions, p. 141. The Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence became an official body as the 
result of a Treasury Minute of 4 May 1904. It was not an 
entirely new creation. What Balfour had done was to re- 
organize and revitalize the almost inactive "Cabinet Defence 
Committee" that had existed since 1895; his real contribu- 
tion was in placing it under the immediate jurisdiction of 
the Prime Minister. ‘ Paves . 

3. Great Britain, Report of the War Office (Recon- 
struction) Committee, Part I (London, 190%). 
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its primacy among the interests of the Prime Minister. 
Meanwhile, in accordance with the recommendation of the 
Esher Committee, a permanent secretariat and records 
system were established, 


In theory the membership of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence was not permanent, but was a matter for the dis- 
cretion of the Prime Minister of the day. As Balfour con- 
ceived it, only the persons summoned would have the right 
to attend. 


In the vast majority of cases, perhaps in all, 
the Navy and the Army would be represented by their 
Parliamentary heads and by their expert advisers. 
Other persons would be summoned as the particular 
occasion required. But nothing in the constitution 
of the Committee would fetter the Prime Minister's 
discretion in the choice of its Members. He would 
be compelled neither to add unnecessarily to its 
numbers, nor to exclude from its deliberations 
persons specially qualified to assist him.2 


Thus under Balfour the Committee of Imperial Defence was 
commonly composed of the First Lord of the Admiralty, 

the First Sea Lord, the Director of Naval Intelligence, 
the Secretary of State for War, the Commander-in-Chief 

of the Army, the Director of Military Intelligence, and 
usually the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, with 
other ministers and experts from time to time. This 
nucicus of service representatives remained fairly stand- 
ard through the years prior to the outbreak of World War 
I, although in succeeding men eceies there was a tendency 
to enlarge the total membership. 


, Lord Maurice Hankey, Government Control in War 
(Cambridge, 1945), p. 23. 

5s Contemporary memorandum quoted in Dugdale, Arthur 
James Balfour, Vol I, p. 366. 

6. Wangteh Yu, The English Cabinet System (London, 
1939), pp. 280-281. “For later statements of the CID mem- 
bership see Parliamentary Debates (London, 1907), 4th 
Series, vol CLXXI, col TyoB 1829. and Parliamentary 
Debates: Commons (London, 1910), 5th Series, vol XV, 
col 767-7 
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One of the earliest governmental decisions resulting 
from deliberations by the Committee of Imperial Defence 
was a settlement of the fundamental issue of defense 
against an invasion of England. This was a matter that 
had been receiving extensive and sometimes partisan con- 
Sideration from politicians and professional army and navy 
spokesmen. For some years it had also attracted the fanci- 
ful attention of popular writers, one of whom had pictured 
the island kingdom being overwhelmed by an enemy army 
universally equipped with bicycles. In Commons on 11 May 
1905 Prime Minister Balfour gave detailed consideration 
to the possibility of invasion and rejected it on the 
basis of the protection of a superior British fleet. 


Two years later, under another Prime Minister, a sub- 
committee of the Committee of Imperial Defence made another 
investigation. Its report reaffirmed the earlier decision 
of the government, the primary conclusions being: 


(1) that so long as our naval supremacy is 
assured against any reasonably probable combination 
of Powers, invasion is impracticable; 


(2) that if we permanently lose command of the 
sea, whatever may be the strength and organisation 
of the Home force, the subjection of the country to 
the enemy is inevitable; 


(3) that our Army for Home Defence ought to be 
sufficient in number and organisation not only to 
repel small raids, but to compel an enemy who con- 
templates invasion to come with so substantial a 
force as will make it impossible for him to evade 


our fleets; 


(4) that to insure an ample margin of safety, 
such a force may, for purpeses of calculation, be 
assumed to be 70,000 men. 


7. Parliamentary Debates (London, 1905), 4th Series, 
vol CXLVI, col 67-77. 
8. Herbert H, Asquith, The Genesis of the War (New 


York, 1923), p. 179. Prime Minister Asquith also spoke 
in Parliament on this subject on 29 July 1909, reiterat- 


ing Balfour's arguments of 1905. Parliamentary Debates: 
Commons (London, 1909), 5th Series, vol VITI, col 1387-1390, 
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This was of course a strategic and policy determina- 
tion of the highest significance, one that implied the end 
of annual competition between the two services for appro- 
priations in the name of home defense. It was to be 
expected that the navy fiscal estimates would be based 
without further argument on maintaining a specified margin 
of superiority over possible combinations of the fleets 
of other powers; the War Office estimates would be pre- 
mised only secondarily on home defense needs and primarily 
On provision for a relatively small but efficient expe- 
ditionary force for use anywhere in the Empire. The 
scale of coast defenses both at home and abroad and the 
size of their garrisons were other matters immediately 
affected by the decision. Recasting of the organization 
and recruiting policies of the army in line with this 
newly settled concept went forward, supported by further 
inquiries by subcommittees of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence regarding the military requirements of the 
Empire as affected by India, Egypt, and other considera- 
tions. 


The acceptance of a doctrine on the respective roles 
of the two services and the existence of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence itself were developments that held the 
promise of easier coordination of the army and navy and 
more effective representation of professional opinion in 
policy deliberations. The position of the First Sea 
Lord, the Commander-in- Chief of the Army, and later the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff as full members of 
the Committee of Imperial Defence was a marked advance. 
Moreover, these service members were slowly undergoing a 
change in which they lost their character as merely dis- 
tinguished soldiers and sailors and began to take on a new 
status as spokesmen for growing intelligence agencies and 
staffs of planners and specialists. In these last years 
before the first World War an adaptation of the German 
general staff system began to evolve in both services. 


While the ultimate results of this development were 


to be wholly favorable to inter-service coordination, it 
was not to be expected that finished army and navy staffs 


9. Hankey, p. 23. Asquith, Genesis of the War, pp. 
178, 181. 
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would shortly appear, endowed with a maturity and parallel 
organization that would allow easy liaison and understand- 
ing. The development was at once gradual and episodic, 
and hardly more than the foundations of a general staff 
structure were to be found in the army and navy by 1914. 
Too frequently, even when the administrative forms were 


set up, their full functions were not developed. The 
conception of a supreme authority to collect and collate 
intelligence, study and develop plans for all contingen- 
cies, and supervise the training and strategical distri- 
bution of the forces remained incomplete. From what slight 


beginnings this work evolved in the army may be judged 
from a statement by Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson. 


As no General Staff was formed it is not sur- 
prising to find that, as late as 1901, there was 
not in the War Office archives, with one solitary 
exception, any comprehensive statement of the 
military resources of any foreign country in the 
world, or of the manner in which they might, in 
the event of war, be used for or against us. The 
"mobilization section" concerned itself chiefly 
with arrangements for defence against invasion, 
while the “intelligence section’ collected foreign 
military information but weg not responsible for 
making practical use of it. 0 


In the British army the title of "Chief of the General 
Staff" had not come into significant use until the War 
Office reorganization following the Esher report of 1904, 
Lord Esher's committee had sharply pointed out the errors 
and waste of the past and had demanded a general staff, 

"as the term is understood in all well-organized armies,"11 
The nominal head of the army, the Commander-in-Chief, had 
come to have only vague supervisory -powers over its- 
various branches; he was hardly superior, except in 
dignity, to the Adjutant-General, Quartermaster-General, 
Director of Artillery, and the Inspector-General. In the 
reorganization of 1904 this position was abolished, and 


10, Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson, Soldiers and 
Statesmen, 1914-1918 (London, 1926), vol I, p. 12. ies 

Il. Great Britain, Report of the War Office (Recon- 
struction) Committee, Part II (London, 1904), sec Iv. 
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an Army Councll was established as the governing body of 
the War Office; the council was headed by the Secretary 
for War and included a Chief of the General Staff as the 
senior military member. Extension and intensification 

of the duties of the new general staff occurred during 
the years immediately following. In 1909 the title of 
its head was changed to "Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff," since it was by then conceived to be the business 
of his office to collect intelligence and formulate war 
plans for the land forces of the entire Empire, although 
without power to give more than advice to the military 
establishments of the self-governing Dominions.l12 Notable 
though this development was, the new organization could 
hardly be expected to mature by 1914, if only for lack of 
trained personnel and the test of active employment. 


As to the Royal Navy, a promising beginning had been 
made as early as 1886, when a Department of Naval Intel- 
ligence was created in the Admiralty. By 1901 this 
department was composed of fourteen officers and eight 
civil clerks and was generally consulted in connection 
with decisions by the Board of Admiralty. However, its 
duties apparently did not include_the formulation of war 
plans for assumed contingencies. 13 The centralization 
of powers implied in the general staff concept awaited 
the vigorous personality of Admiral Sir John Fisher, who 
held the position of First Sea Lord from 1904 to 1910. 


The Board of Admiralty had for years been headed by 
the civilian First Lord, who was responsible to Parliament 
and the Crown for the administration of the navy, and who 
was supported by four professional naval lords, to whom 
different fields of Admiralty business were assigned. Of 
these naval officers the First Sea Lord was the senior 
and most distinguished, but legally he had no prerogatives 
beyond those of his colleagues. With a manner at once 
imperious and captivating Admiral Fisher was able to 


_——Te7 Robertson, vol I, p. 10; "The Starf," Army 
Quarterly, vol I (dct 1926), pp. 22-24, 5 


. Arthur J. Marder, The Anatomy of British Sea 
Power (New York, 1940), _ ix; Archibald S, Hurd, Naval 


Efficiency (London, 1902 » p. 206; J. M. Kenworthy, The 
Real ee (London, 1932), p. 249. 
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override generations of naval tradition tu gain powers 
for the office of First Sea Lord that allowed him to 
institute his epochal fleet reforms with little hinderance. 
His advocacy of the Dreadnought cl of battieships 
brought a revolution In naval architecture. By a new 
Order in Council and subsidiary measures in 1904 the 

First Sea Lord became second in authority at the Admir- 
alty, the direct adviser to the political First Lord. 

He was to be consulted in matters of importance by the 
other Sea Lords and civilian secretaries and was specifi- 
cally responsible for everything petecting "the instant 
readiness of the Fleet for war."1l 


But while the predominance of Sir John Fisher as 
First Sea Lord was fully that of a powerful chief of 
staff, little of the structure of a general staff, except 
for the already existing Naval Intelligence Department, 
developed beneath him. Admiral Fisher seemed content to 
do all the thinking for the Royal Navy himself. Renewed 
promise of an Admiralty War Staff resulted from a cabinet 
investigation in 1909, but little progress was to be made 
until Winston Churchill became First Lord late in 1911.15 


The absence of any real Admiralty concept of the role 
of a general staff was well illustrated in 1905 by the 
primary position given the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Channel Fleet, who was assigned the entire conduct of 
naval operations in home waters in the event of war, in- 
cluding the planning function. Admiral Sir Arthur K. 
Wilson, holder of this senior assignment, made a gesture 


24. “Civis," The State of the Navy in 1907 (London, 
1907), pp. 34-36, 39-40; Marder, pp. 483-484- 

15. H. Tapprell Dorling, Men O'War (London, 1929), p. 
256; Great Britain, "Report of the Sub-Committee of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence appointed to inquire into cer- 
tain questions of Naval Policy raised by Lord Charles 
Beresford" (London, 1909); Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, 
The Betrayal (London, 1912), pp. 89-91. Winston Churchill 
described his activities at the Admiralty in The World 
Crisis, 1911-1914 (New York, 1923), ch IV. Some observers 
have maintained that even with Churchill's reorganization 
of the Admiralty the full spirit of the general staff idea 
was not achieved; see Kenworthy, The Real Navy, pp. 249-250, 
and A. C. B. Alexander, Jutland: “A Plea for a Naval General 
Stati (London, UO23)i8  “S- oe" Tes ee 
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toward lnterservice coordination in 1905 when he recom- 
mended that as soon as any serious possibility of war 
arose he and the commander-in-chief of the army should 
consult and prepare plans for combined operations. Shortly 
afterward the Director of Naval Intelligence wrote a memo- 
randum for the Committee of Imperial Defence suggesting a 
more adequate mechanism, a professional subcommittee to 
begin the immediate elaboration of detailed plans for the 
two services in the event of war.1 But the conception of 
the responsibilities of the Committee of Imperial Defence 
at this time did not include specific planning or active 


policy direction, and nothing resembling the proposed body 
was established. 


The level of operation of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence was to some extent a limitation on the character 
of its accomplishments. Having no executive or decisive 
functlon, the committee merely advised the Prime Minister 
and the cablnet without having corporate power of its own 
to bring measures or policies into action. Still the 
relation of the Committee of Imperial Defence to the 
Prime Minister gave it a degree of directing influence. 
The committee had been pieced into the British constitu- 
tion as a sort of "department" to the Prime Minister, who 
was the only official concerned with the whole aspect of 
national security. Responsibility and finality of decision 
remained with the cabinet; implementation of the national 
policy through war planning and the disposition of forces 
was wholly the function of the Admiralty and War Office. 
But neither the service ministers nor the cabinet as a 
whole would normally be disposed to disregard the recom- 
mendations of a committee headed by the Prime Minister. 17 


16. Marder, pp. 503-507, 512. The proposal made by 
the intelligence director, Rear-Admiral Sir Charles L. 
Ottley, was an interesting adumbration of the important 
Chiefs of Staff Sub-Committee, a CID agency whose creation 
in 1923 will be discussed later in this chapter. 

17. For Asquith's view of the position of CID in the 
British constitutional structure see his remarks in Commons, 
29 Jul 09, in Parliamentary Debates: Commons (London, 1909), 
5th Series, vol VIII, col 1382. Similar observations by 
Lord Esher may be found in his letter of 29 Aug 07 to Sir 
John Fisher, in Maurice V. Brett, ed., Journals and Letters 
of Reginald, Viscount Esher (London, 1934), vol dubs. Dis ane. 
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Thus the interest and will of the Prime Minister of 
the day were more important in influencing the scope and 
enterprise of the committee than were its permanent organi- 
zation and stated purpose. This was especially apparent 
at the change of government in 1905, when the Liberals, 
who had not been in office in ten years, established Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman as Prime Minister. The attitude 
of the new Prime Minister and his inexperience with the 
workings of the Committee of Imperial Defence were appar- 
ent in the fact that he allowed the important British- 
French staff conversations looking toward implementation 
of the Entente Cordiale to be convened in 1906 and 1908 
without the matter being considered by the committee.+ 


The neglect of this opportunity for timely coordina- 
tion of defense planning through discussion by the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence had unfortunate consequences. 
Officers of the army and navy had begun to formulate plans 
for the contingency of a war in support of France against 
Germany, but, unquestioned at the time by civilian author- 
ity, the two services were developing separate and unco- 
ordinated concepts. The Moroccan crisis of 1905 had 
turned the army general staff to consideration of the 
possibilities that might arise within the framework of 
the Entente Cordiale, then being worked out between France 
and the United Kingdom. Army plans evolved for placing an 
expeditionary force on the northern flank of the French 
army immediately on the opening of an aggressive war by 
Germany. High naval officers began to develop an entirely 
different conception for such a war. It involved close 
blockade and defeat of the German navy, coupled with the 
landing of raiding parties and larger forces at different 


18. Maj Gen Sir Frederick B. Maurice, Lessons of 
Allied Cooperation: Naval, Military and Air, I914-1918 
(London, Tony, p. 2. in the I s Campbell-Bannerman 
had opposed the institution of an army general staff on 
the grounds that Britain was not concerned with military 
conditions on the Continent and that planning for war in 
time of peace might be dangerously provocative to aggres- 
sive tendencies in the army. His rather confined view of 
the utility of CID was voiced in Parliament in 1906, 


Parliamentary Debates (London, 1906), 4th Series, vol CLxII, 
col 1401. Robertson, vol I, pp. 7-8. 
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points along the North Sea coast. This "amphibious" policy 
was based on the belief: that the landing of relatively small 
but highly professional army units at vital points on the 
German and Danish coasts would cause a major diversion 

from the imperial forces driving into France, 


The fundamental divergence of the strategical con- 
cepts of the War Office and the Admiralty was at last 
brought to light during the Agadir crisis of 1911. In an 
emergency meeting of the Committee of Imperial Defence 
the opposing doctrines were outlined by the service repre- 
sentatives and a decision was made in favor of the army 
view--for thoroughgoing participation in land war on the 
Continent. As a direct result Winston Churchill became 
First Lord of the Admiralty, with the primary mission of 
forming a war staff and covelcy 7s naval plans in harmony 
with those of the War Office.t 


Bringing the military and naval plans into agreement, 
even so late as 1911, was no doubt the most significant 
achievement of the Committee of Imperial Defence in ready- 
ing the United Kingdom for war. It was, at the same time, 
the first effective exercise of the primary function of 
coordinating the two services. 


However tardily the coordination of the armed forces 
had been undertaken, the committee had meanwhile made real 
and necessary progress in other aspects of defense. The 
free use of subcommittees, embodying outside experts as 
well as members of the cabinet, had speedily become the 
established practice of the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
The most important was the Committee for the Co-ordination 
of Departmental Action at the Outbreak of War, commonly 
called the Standing Sub-Committee. This body, with repre- 
sentatives of nine government agencies ranging from the 
Admiralty to the Post Office, was originated by Asquith 
early in 1911. It set about devising a War Book, in which 
the emergency responsibilities of each government depart- 
ment were outlined. All necessary telegrams and orders to 


19. Beginnings of the separate development of Army and 
Navy planning are treated in Marder, pp. 502-505, 507-508. 
The status of the two concepts as expounded at the CID 
meeting on 23 Aug 11 is discussed by Churchill in The 
World Crisis, 1911-1914, pp. 53-56. For the results of 
this meeting see further pp. 56, 66, and ch IV passim. 
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civil and military establishments throughout the Empire 
were made ready and assigned priority for dispatch during 
successive periods of a precautionary stage, strained 
relations, and actual mobilization; emergency Orders in 
Council and proclamations were likewise printed or kept 
set up in type. The entire War Book was kept current by 
continuous revision, 


The systematic arrangements for mobilization contained 
in the War Book were an inestimable contribution to the 
security of the United Kingdom. Considering that at the 
same period the Committee of Imperial Defence was at last 
able to take a directing part in coordinating army and 
navy war plans, the year 1911 seems to mark the beginning 
of real effectiveness in the work of the committee. The 


general defense needs of the Empire had been surveyed, a 
specific timetable for an emergency period laid down, and 
the over-all policy for meeting the threat of an aggressive 
Germany established. These were significant positive pre- 


parations for a nation that thought of its policy as con- 
sistently peaceable and defensive, a kingdom that had not 
been involved in a war threatening its survival since the 
Napoleonic era. 


But there remained at least two very significant 
aspects of preparedness that had not been resolved. The 
whole field of industrial mobilization was still unex- 
plored. Moreover, it appeared that no one in an official 
capacity had given serious thought to the changes in the 
form and functioning of the government that a major war 
would necessitate. No doubt the beguiling hope that there 
would be no war had a part in preventing British statesmen 
from fully conceiving the magnitude and urgency of the 
tasks that would confront the machinery of government. 
This limitation of foresight in turn endowed the Committee 
of Imperial Defence with new importance. The idea of a 
consultative group of ministers, military leaders, and 
specialists subsidiary to the cabinet was to be carried 
into the war as a contiuing influence on the form and 
scope of the successive war cabinets that guided Britain 
through the first world conflict. 


20. Great Britain, Committee of Imperial Defence (Sir 
Julian S. Corbett), Naval Operations (London, 1920), vol I, 
pp. 18-20; Hankey, p. 27. 
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Lack of planning in this area of preparation for war 
was, at the least, unfortunate, for to include the Committee 
of Imperial Defence or some similar advisory body in the 
government in time of war was to add to the discussion 
Stage of policy without increasing the speed or decisiveness 
of action. That such had not been the intention at the 
time of the founding of the committee was apparent from 
remarks made in 1907 by Lord Esher in a letter to the 
First Sea Lord, Sir John Fisher. 


In War the Defence Committee possesses no func- 
tions. It is a machine intended for purposes of 
preparation and not for action. It has no executive 
functions--as I always go on repeating. In War, its 
doors should be closed: yes, at the very first shot.21 


No special administrative agency: or reordering of executive 
functions had been provided for use in emergency. Appar- 
ently it was assumed that the management of the war effort 
would be undertaken through the normal procedures of 
cabinet government. 


There was in fact no immediate change in the structure 
of the British Government when the World War broke upon 
the nation. For almost four months the supreme direction 
and decision remained vested in the civilian cabinet, with 
the Committee of Imperial Defence as an advisory body. 
The subcommittees of the latter were utilized mainly for 
dealing with matters of home defense, except for one new 
agency that considered operations against German posses- 
sions in Africa and the Pacific.©2 


But the immediate direction of the war by the full 
cabinet, a body of 22 members nearly all involved in heavy 
administrative responsibilities of their own, was far too 
cumbersome an arrangement for the urgency of the times. 

The number of persons directly participating was sharply 
reduced late in November 1914 by the institution of the War 
Council as a committee of the cabinet to oversee the 
national effort. The War Council was largely an adapta- 
tion of the Committee of Imperial Defence, since its chair- 
man, secretary, key membership, and general procedure were 


21. Brett, Viscount Esher, vol II, p. 251. 
22. Hankey, p. 33; Robertson, vol I, pp. 151-152. 
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the same. The original members included the Prime Minister 
as chairman, the Secretary for War and the Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, the First Lord of the Admiralty 
and the First Sea Lord, the Foreign Secretary, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, and the Leader of the Opposition. 


Acting under Cabinet direction, keeping the 
Cabinet informed, and consulting the Cabinet before 
the development of any new policy, it investigated, 
discussed, decided, and took action on matters 
referred to it, the Cabinet always being ultimately 
responsible for policy. 


The War Council did not exercise day-to-day control of 
activities but was summoned by the Prime Minister to con- 
sider new operations and new departures in policy. After 
May 1915 it assumed the title of the Dardanelles Committee, 
since the conduct of the campaign at Gallipoli and the 
Straits had become its chief concern. 


The costly failure at the Dardanelles brought an 
investigation and reconsideration of the management of the 
war, in part supplied by a Parliamentary body known as the 
Dardanelles Commission. One of the most significant judg- 
ments reported by the Commission after its study was to 
the effect that while professional military men had been 
members of the War Council, their contributions had little 
influenced the decisions of major policy. 


It was not the practice to ask the experts 
attending the Council to express their opinions. 

The experts themselves did not consider it 
their duty either to express any opinions unless 
they were asked to do so, or to intimate dissent, 
at the Council board, if they disagreed with the 
views set forth by the Ministers in charge of their 
respective departments. 


. . . AS the experts did not express their 
opinions the Council was in technical matters 


235. Great Britain, Committee of Imperial Defence, 


Military Operations: France and Belgium, 1914 (London, 
1925), vol II, p. 10; Hankey, p. 36. 
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guided wholly by the views laid before them by 
the Secretary of pate for War and the First Lord 
ot the Admiralty.2 


This subjection of expert opinion was especially 
notable in the War Office, where, under the dominating 
personality of Lord Kitchener as Secretary of War, the 
general staff of the army was prevented from developing 
full stature as the originator of all plans and operations. 
The choice of Kitchener as head of the military effort was 
on the whole a valuable one. His immense prestige in- 
stilled widespread confidence, and his unusual foresight 
as to the probable scope and duration of the war proved 
fundamental to the ultimate success of the Allies. It 
was unfortunage, however, that Kitchener had spent 
nearly his entire career in outlying areas of the Empire 
and so was little familiar with either the operations of 
government at the cabinet level or the functioning of a 
modern general staff. The result was that this man of 
surpassing integrity and strength of character undertook 
an impossible volume of work as his individual responsi- 
bllity. A soldier himself, he did not feel the need for 
proffcustonal advice and for the delegation of authority to 
military experts that would perhaps have been more appar- 
ent to a clvllian minister of war. Too, the more senior 
and experienced members of the Imperial General Staff had 
gone to France with the expeditionary force, to the detri- 
ment of the unity and self-confidence of the elements 
remaining as a working body in London. 


Before Lord Kitchener realized that he was not making 
sufficient use of his general staff, there occurred a near 
breakdown in the control of affairs in the War Office as 
he struggled to meet the unsupportable demands on his time 
and energy. Among the things that were left undone was 
the development of machinery for joint planning between 
the army and the navy, although such an arrangement was 
essential to the success of an operation like that against 


eu. “First Report of the Dardanelles Commission," p. 
10, quoted by Robertson, vol I, p. 155. 


25. Maj Gen Sir Frederick B. Maurice, Forty Days in 
191} (London, 1919), pp. 201-203. 
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the Dardanelles. Unfortunately no insistence was forth- 
coming from the War Council that_joint considerations be 
undertaken by the two services, 


Increased influence and employment came to the general 
staff mainly as a result of the firm views of General Sir 
William Robertson, who was offered the position of Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff early in December 1915. 
General Robertson, then heading the staff of the British 
Expeditionary Force, replied to Lord Kitchener in a 
closely reasoned letter outlining changes in the status 
of the Chief of the Imperial General Staff that he felt 
were necessary before he could accept. He desired a direct 
relationship between the general staff and the government 
through the War Council; the staff should be the single 
authoritative channel for army advice on military opera- 
tions. Lord Kitchener agreed to the new definition of 
duties, and General Robertson became Chief_of the Imperial 
General Staff before the end of the year. 


Meanwhile a new group of ministers, known as the War 
Committee of the Cabinet, had replaced the Dardanelles 
Committee in November 1915. At first the War Committee 
was composed of only the Prime Minister, the Secretaries 
for War and Foreign Affairs, and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, but during its year of existence the membership 
rose to eleven--a wholly civilian committee. The First 
Sea Lord and the Chief of the Imperial General Staff were 
not full members but instead held the status of expert 
advisers, and during this period the considered opinions 
of the General Staff and the Adm ralty War Staff were more 
and more effectively represented.2 Still the committee 
remained subordinate to the cabinet and without executive 
powers, an arrangement that was far from efficient. 


20. Hankey, p. 37. 

27. Robertson, vol I, pp. 165-168; the letter, 
Robertson to Kitchener, 5 Dec 15, is quoted on p. 169. 
The changes he advocated were authorized by an Order in 
Council of 27 Jan 16. It is interesting to note that 
Robertson began his military career as an army private. 

28. Hankey, p. 39. 
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All important decisions continued to be referred 
to the Cabinet for approval before action could be 
taken, and certain Ministers, who were not members 
of the Committee, were extremely jealous of their 
Cabinet rights and objected to give their approval 
to measures until the reasons for them had been 
fully explained. This entailed covering the same 
ground at least twice, and further delay was in- 
curred by the difficulty of fixing a date and hour 
for the Cabinet to meet which would not interfere 
with the other duties which Ministers had to perform, 
either in Parliament or their respective departments .°2 
Thus during the first two years of war such progress 

as was made toward an efficient and purposeful controlling 
group proceeded within narrow bounds. The successive 
forms, the War Council, the Dardanelles Committee, and 

the War Committee, were all to a degree adaptations of 

the earlier Committee of Imperial Defence; each, in turn, 
was subordinate to the cabinet. As such these agencies 
were hampered by the necessity of obtaining the approval 
of the full cabinet in all large questions of policy, 
while the cabinet in turn had responsibility for military 
decisions that it could not really control. 


The prospect of achieving a more adequate organization 
was especially limited by lack of dynamic leadership on 
the part of the Prime Minister, Herbert H. Asquith. Al- 
though an able parliamentarian, he was an extremely con- 
ventional and conservative administrator, devoted to the 
traditional forms of the constitution.30 Under him, after 
May 1915, was a not wholly harmonious coalition cabinet, 
overloaded with ministerial talent from two parties. The 
coalition had the unfortunate effect of reducing any 
attempt at a change in the government to the level of a 
cabinet intrigue. This aspect was especially apparent in 


29. Robertson, vol I, pp. 163-164, 

30, This characterization is amply supported by Sir 
Austin Chamberlain, Down the Years (London, 1935), pp. 
110-111; David Lloyd George, War Memoirs of David Lloyd 
George (Boston, 1937), vol VI, p. 352; George A. Riddell, 
reg Riddell's War Diary (London, 1933), p. 234. 
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the series of factional meetings and maneuvers that 
resulted in the substitution of David Lloyd George for 
Asquith as Prime Minister in December 1916. 


llowever, the advent of Lloyd George brought an ener- 
petie leadership and a real reorientation of the higher 
direction of the war. He instituted a board of five 
members, Known as the War Cabinet. It was not a committee 
of the cabinet, as previous bodies had been; rather it 
superseded the regular cabinet in its responsibility for all 
matters directly related to the prosecution of the war. The 
War Cabinet was in effect an extension of the Prime Minister's 
office in its executive and coordinating functions, a board 
of colleagues who assisted him in making policy decisions 
and directing their application. The membership was chiefly 
of ministers without heavy administrative duties; some were 
entirely without other responsibilities. The heads of the 
departments most closely identified with the war, such as 
the Admiralty and War Office, were not included. There 
were occasional changes in the membership of the War Cabinet 
between December 1916 and the Armistice, but it never exceed- 


ed seven in number. 


Lack ot preoccupation with administrative details 
allowed the members to attain a broader view and to give 
full attention to major matters of policy. They were, 
moreover, able to meet with ease and frequency and actually 
convened more than 300 times during the first year of the 
War Cabinet's activity. Although not members of the War 
Cabinet, the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, the First Sea 
Lord, and the Chief of the Imperial General Staff were 
nearly always present, opening the meetings with a report 
on the progress of the war. Outside experts and depart- 
ment heads immediately concerned with any matter on the 
agenda were freely invited to the meetings; some 250 indi- 
viduals other than members of the War Cabinet attending 
during the first year. Thus a meeting was less a formal 
deliberative gathering than a consultation between the War 
Cabinet ministers, who made ultimate decisions at the 
policy level, and the heads of the administrative depart- 
ments concerned, together with experts invited at discretion. 
Further division of the work was achieved by referring 
specific problems to individual members of the War Cabinet 


31. Hankey, p. 40. 
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or to a committee of specialists headed by a minister. 
Members also undertook occasional missions to the Allied 
movernments as representatives of the Prime Minister. 32 


So, at last, there had been a departure from the concep- 
tions inherited from the peacetime organization of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence. The War Cabinet conceived by 
Lloyd George was an effort at erecting new governmental 
forms and procedures to fit the demands of war, in contrast 
to the earlier attempts to handle wartime functions by 
limited modification of the existing machinery of government. 
Compared to the previous expedients, the War Cabinet was a 
marked improvement. 


Indecisiveness in the direction of the British war 
effort had compounded the difficulties in working out an 
effective arrangement for coordination among the Allies. It 
was November 1917 before a standing organization, the Supreme 
War Council, was instituted at Versailles. Actual unity of 
command on the Western Front was to come only as a result of 
a desperate military crisis. 


Efforts at liaison, rather than coordination of over- 
all strategical policy, characterized the first three years 
of the war. Little continuity was maintained in the in- 
frequent conferences of Allied political leaders, and policy 
decisions were usually dictated by military commitments 
already made. The conference of ministers merely accepted 
the consequences of plans drawn up at meetings of the 
Allied commanders at Marshal Joffre's headquarters. A 
moderately successful arrangement had evolved between the 
British and French commanders in the field, with the initi- 
ative for conceiving military campaigns conceded to the 
French, but since their planning concerned only the Western 
Front it was at best an incomplete guide. More than one 
statesman recognized that this procedure was contrary to 
a more orderly practice in which military plans would be 
developed in accordance with broad lines of strategic 


32. Great Britain, Parliamentary Command Paper, Cmd. 
9005, The War Cabinet Report for the Year 1917 (London, 1918), 
Ds 2: 


policy laid down by the political chiefs of state. Pro- 
posals for a permanent political or politico-military body 
to replace the periodic meetings of Allied representatives 
were frequent, but no civil leader at the decisive level 
found the time and interest to press for such an arrange- 
ment .33 


Meanwhile the idea of a unified inter-Allied command-- 
always hampered by considerations of national feeling and 
prestige, and in the British case as well by certain con- 
stitutional limitations--could not be proposed with 
conviction in the absence of a military leader of universal 
reputation. In the spring of 1917 the French General 
Nivelle was given operational control over both the British 
and French armies during a particular campaign on the 
Western Front. The ruinous failure of his campaign, as well 
as his persistent attempts to extend control over every 
activity of the British Expeditionary Force, heavily dis- 
credited the idea of a single commander. 


The Supreme War Council organization, put in effect in 
the wake of the Caporetto disaster of October 1917, served 
to formalize the previously unsystematic meetings of Allied 
political heads by fixing the membership and supplying a 
secretariat to maintain records and arrange agenda. The 


33. Published material on Anglo-French liaison and the 
establishment and operations of the Supreme War Council is 
voluminous. Besides the British official histories the 
following may be listed as being of primary interest: Maj 
Gen Sir Frederick B. Maurice, Lessons of Allied Co-operation: 
Naval, Military and Air, 1914-918 (London, TOU); Maj Gen 
C. E. Callwell, Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson (New York, 
1927); David Lloyd George, War Memoirs of David Lloyd George, 
vol IV (Boston, 1934), and vol V (Boston, 1936); Field- 
Marshal Sir William Robertson, Soldiers and Statesmen, 1914- 
1918 (London, 1926), and by the same author, From Private to 
Field-Marshal (Boston, 1921); Great Britain, Parliamentary 
Command Paper, Cmd. 325, The War Cabinet Repors. for the Year 
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3 Paul Painleve, Comment J‘ai nomme Foch et Petain 
(Paris, 1923). 
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council was composed of the premier and one other minister 
from France, Italy, and the United Kingdom, with occasional 
representation from the United States. It was expected to 
meet every month. Each of the four powers also supplied 

an army officer with appropriate staff as its permanent 
military representative, to give continuous joint considera- 
tion to strategic policies and to review operational plans 
submitted by the national army commanders in the field. Con- 
clusions and recommendations of the military representatives 
were presented to the Supreme War Council in the form of 
"Joint Notes," of which at least forty were submitted during 
1918. Originally the powers of this body were solely 
advisory, with no control over troops or commanders, but 
during February 1918 an attempt was made to place a general 
reserve of some 30 divisions under the disposition of the 
military representatives. Generals Haig and Petain--with 
considerable justification--refused to release the neces- 
sary units in the face of an expected German drive, and the 
plan for a general reserve never came into effective oper- 
ation. A number of councils and committees, chiefly on 
economic and procurement matters, were loosely associated 
with the Supreme War Council; an Allied Naval Council, 
sitting, in London, paralleled the military representatives 
alt. Versailles. 


Had events allowed a more orderly development of the 
Supreme War Council organization, the control of a general 
reserve might well have been a first step toward the appoint- 
ment of an Allied supreme commander and staff. Actually 
the designation of Marshal Foch as generalissimo resulted 
from the extreme emergency of the German attack of March 
1918 rather than from a logical development of the authority 
of the military representatives. In the minds of some, this 
circumstance and the swift turn of events leading to the 
Armistice served to obscure the worth and potentialities 
of the Supreme War Council. The outcome seemed to emphasize 
the value of a unified command without underlining the 
importance of ready decision and organization at the level 
of high political policy. 


One principle was established in British experience, 
however. Prime Minister Lloyd George had been out of 
sympathy with the way the war on the Western Front was being 
managed by Sir Douglas Haig and the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, Field-Marshal Robertson, but to remove them 
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"vom office would have brought on a political crisis that 
{he Pulme Minister himself might not have survived. In 
the hope of developing another group of professional 
experts more favorable to his own strateglcal views, Lloyd 
George took the stand that the military representatives to 
the Supreme War Council at Versailles should be entirely 
free from the direction of the chiefs of the respective 
national general staffs and should give advice indepen- 
dently. The French Government had initially appointed 
its army chief of staff, Marshal Foch, as its military 
representative at Versailles. When the British Prime 
Minister insisted on his view, Foch was replaced by his 
deputy, General Maxime Weygand; the latter, of course, 
continued to follow the instructions of Marshal Foch as 
chief of staff. The Italian practice was similar, and 
the American military representative, the former Chief of 
Staff, General Tasker H. Bliss, in effect voluntarily 
subordinated himself f° the opinions of General Pershing 
while at Versailles.3 Accordingly, the British arrangement 


34. John J. Pershing, My Experiences in the World War 
(New York, 1931), vol I, pp. 308-305 - -305, 308; Frederick 
Palmer, Newton D. Baker: America at War (New York, 1931), 
vol Il, p. 126. At the time of his appointment as mili- 
tary representative Gen Bliss was still Chief of Staff. 

He retired from that post during a short visit to the 
United States in Dec 1917 and then returned to Versailles. 
The industry, sagacity, and imposing integrity of Gen 
Bliss won him a respected place among his colleagues, who 
often turned to him for impartial arbitration. At the 
Supreme War Council the United States was not consistently 
represented, and never at the same political level as the 
European Allies. Col Edward M. House, President Wilson's 
personal envoy, attended a few meetings. Mr. Arthur H. 
Frazier, First Secretary of the American Embassy in Paris, 
attended most of the other SWC meetings and also sat with 
the permanent military representatives during the impor- 
tant periods when Gen Bliss was absent. "Almost from the 
first the United States of America was represented by a 
diplomat, who had authority to report what occurred but 
not to discuss--an ear but not a mouth, M. Clemenceau 
called him . ." Lord are Hankey, Diplomacy by Con- 


ference (New York, 1946), p. 
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of separation between the military representative and his 
national staff machinery remained the exceptional one. 
Although Field-Marshal Robertson had to be sacrificed in 
the process, his view prevailed under the succeeding 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, whose deputy was 
appointed to Versailles. This was perhaps the final step 
in establishing the General Staff as the sole source of 
professional advice to the British Government on the 
employment of the army. A corollary was the principle 
long advocated by Field-Marshal Robertson, that respon- 
sibility for giving military advice must rest with the 
same officers who would be responsible for putting that 
advice into effect when approved. 


There was another lesson that had to do with the 
role of professional military men when sitting as the 
advisors of a political body. A misadvised deference to 
civil authority had had unfortunate results, especially 
in the period of the Dardanelles Committee. By their 
Silence in council the military officers had sometimes 
appeared to assent when they were actually opposed to the 
decision being made; their silence had followed from the 
supposition that they were bound by the views expressed by 
their ministerial superiors. After World War I a standard 
feature of the British terms of reference covering con- 
sultative situations was a statement that the professional 
military advisors had not only the right but the duty of 
stating their opinions on military questions, whether 
specifically invited to do so or not. 


With the return of peace the Committee of Imperial 
Defence was divorced from its wartime union with the cabi- 
net, which returned to its normal size and functions. 
Owing to the continuing occupation of the Prine Minister 
with other matters, however, the Committee of Imperial 
Defence remained virtually inactive, meeting only once 
between the Armistice and the beginning of 1921. During 
the next year its Standing Sub-Committee began to meet 
regularly, under the chairmanship of a deputy appointed by 
the Prime Minister. The subcommittee exercised most of 
the functions of its parent organization until 1922, when 
the Committee of Imperial Defence again came into full 
being. 3 


35. Successive government statements on the status of 
CID in answer to questions in the House may be followed in 
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In part the delay in reconstituting the committee arose 
from the public and official discussion going on concerning 
the form of organization necessary for national security 
under postwar conditions. The discussion centered about 
the need for effective coordination of the armed services, 
now made the more insistent by the existence of three 
branches rather than two. In November 1917 an act of 
Parliament had unified the Royal Flying Corps and the 
Royal Naval Air Service to form the Royal Air Force. 

This co-equal service was officially constituted with its 
own personnel on 1 April 1918, with a cabinet minister and 
Chief of the Air Staff corresponding to the other two 


services. 


Seemingly every approach to the problem of coordina- 
tion was suggested and discussed, including the re- 
absorption of the Royal Air Force into the older services, 
the absorption of all three ministries into a single Min- 
istry of Defence, the superimposition of a Ministry of 
Defence upon the three ministries, creation of a joint 
general staff, and lesser measures such as the amalgama- 
tion of the common supply and administrative services. 

The many proposals were investigated by a special committee, 
with resulting recommendations for an extension of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence organization rather than a new 


departure. 


The primary recommendation that was adopted by the 
government in 1923 was for the institution of a Chiefs of 
Staff Sub-Committee of the Committee of Imperial Defence. 
The new agency brought together the First Sea Lord, the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, and the Chief of the 
Air Staff in continuous deliberation. They were given, in 
addition to the standing duty of rendering advice to their 
own services, "an individual and collective responsibility 
for advising on defence policy as a whole, the three con- 
stituting, as it were, a Super-Chief of a War Staff in 
Commission." The Chiefs of Staff Sub-Committee and the 


Parliamentary Debates: Commons, 5th Series, vol CXXV, col 
1287 (23 Feb 20); vol CXXIX, col 433 (12 May 20); vol CXXXV, 
col 1716 (6 Dec 40); vol CLII, col 28 (20 Mar 22); vol 
CLXI, col 1547 (14° Mar 23). iLt-Col Sir Maurice Hankey, 

"The Ori in and Development of the Committee of Imperial 


Defence,” Army Quarterly, vol XIV (Jul 1927), p. 265, 
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parent Committee of Imperial Defence were to be directed 
by a civilian minister appointed by the Prime Minister as 
his deputy, with the title of Chairman. However, the 
provision for a deputy to keep the defense situation under 
constant review and to preside at CID meetings in the 
absence of the Prime Minister was voided by Stanley 
Baldwin and succeeding premiers after 1924, who felt that 
they must be immediately cognizant of defense matters,3 


' 

Thus the important immediate result of the discus- 
sions following World War I was an extension of the cabi- 
net's Committee of Imperial Defence by the addition of 
the Chiefs of Staff Sub-Committee in 1923. For the first 
time the professional heads of the armed services were 
joined in a permanent institution with responsibility for 
coordinated study of national security. Other projects 
considered during this period had later results, notable 
among them the founding of the Imperial Defence College 
in 1927, which was designed to train officers of medium 
rank from the three services in a common doctrine and 
comprehensive approach to defense policy. It was of some 
significance, too, that the government in 1924 accepted 
in principle the creation of a Ministry of Defence as the 
ultimate solution to the problem of coordination. Such a 
development was declared inappropriate for the present, but 
thenceforward it was continuously pressed by champions in 
Parliament and public print. Those who advocated a Minis- 
try of Defence drew strength from the suspicion that each 
member of the Chiefs of Staff Sub-Committee might be so 
deeply sensitive to the interests and traditions of his 
own service as to be limited in achieving a broader view 
and that temporizing compromise rather than true coordina- 
tion would result. Further, it was questioned whether 
effective coordination could be brought about by an advisory 
subcommittee of an advisory committee of the cabinet, and 
whether the Prime Minister, amidst the profusion of his 


36. Great Britain, Parliamentary Command Paper, Cmd. 
1938, Recommendations of the National and Imperial Defence 
Committee (London, 1923). The quoted provision became a 
standard clause in the formal instructions issued to each 
Chief of Staff on assuming office. W. Ivor Jennings, 
Cabinet Government (Cambridge, 1937), p. 240. 
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other duties, had the time to supervise the entire defense 
mechanism, 


These questions, although frequently posed, were not 
given serious consideration by successive governments during 
the relatively quiet times of the twenties and the early 
depression years. In point of fact, it was not the organi- 
zation under which the Chiefs of Staff labored but the 
national climate of opinion and its political expression 
that prevented worthy accomplishment. In the years just 
after World War I expenditures for the maintenance of the 
armed forces were sharply and successively reduced, and the 
administration of the services was subjected to constant 
inquisition in the name of economy. Bent upon peace, the 
British people and their government generally made provi- 
Sion for the armed forces on the basis of fiscal rather 
than strategical considerations. The British Army wasted 
away to below its pre-1914 strength, and the Royal Air 
Force was not even intended to be more than a "nucleus." 
More serious in its long-term effect was the accompanying 
decay of the British armaments industry. Only the Royal 
Navy succeeded in winning any appreciable funds for main- 
tenance and replacement, and then only within the confining 
terms of the successive naval limitation treaties. 


During this period the policy imposed by the cabinet 
on the deliberations of the Chiefs of Staff Sub-Committee 
was the remarkable one of the Ten Year Rule--the premise 
that no major war was to be anticipated for ten years. 

In 1919, given the state of the international situation 
and the desire to reduce taxes and devote national 
resources to domestic rehabilitation, some military re- 
trenchment was in order. But when in 1928 it was decided 
that the base date for this supposedly peaceful decade 
should be advanced regularly with the years, defense pre- 
parations lost touch entirely with international realities. 
The effective military power of the United Kingdom was 
wholly out of balance with Imperial responsibilities. It 
was probably not even sufficient to meet the contingencies 


37. Great Britain, Parliamentary Command Paper, Cmd 
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that might arise under the most optimistic expectation of 
the success of the collective security system under the 
League of Nations. The Chiefs of Staff were prevented 
from formulating any positive strategical hypothesis from 


which long-range planping for the requirements of the 
services might flow.3 


Conditioned to respectful pleading though they were 
by the long years of meager nourishment at the hands of 
unsympathetic civil authority and public opinion, the pro- 
fessional heads of the services gathered themselves to 
challenge the further enervation of Britain's security. 
Increasingly after 1928 the Chiefs of Staff expressed 
anxiety about the unrealistic Ten Year Rule. They 
denounced it outright in an annual report rendered to the 
cabinet early in 1932. In the face of Japanese aggres- 
sions against Manchuria and Shanghai the cabinet at last 
rescinded the fatuous doctrine that peace could be 
expected to reign until 1942,39 


At the insistence of the Chiefs of Staff, surveys of 
the deficiencies of the armed forces were undertaken. 
The real attempt to repair the material neglect of the 
military establishment since the previous war was begun 
with the rearmament program of 1936. With the further 
depredations of the Japanese and the menacing pronounce- 
ments of Adolph Hitler and Benito Mussolini a real concern 
for the security of the United Kingdom spread through 
Parliament and the country, in the midst of which the 
question of the control and coordination of the service 
branches, was reopened, with new demands for a Ministry of 
bDefrence. 


30. W. K. Hancock and M. M, Gowing, British War 
Economy (London, 1949), pp. 44-45. 

30. Ibid., pp. 62-63. Adm Lord Chatfield, It Might 
Happen Again (London, 1947), pp. 77-79. Chatfield was 
First Sea Lord and presiding member of the Chiefs of Staff 
Sub-Committee, 1933-1938. 

4o. Representative views may be found in the follow- 
ing: Editorial, “Organizing Defence," Times (London), 2 
Dec 35, p. 15; letter by Lord Trenchard, former Chief of 
the Air Staff, Times Sere os Dec 339 P 153 ag ar , 
H. Rowan-Robinson, Security ?, (London, 1935); J. R. Kennedy, 


Modern War and Defence Reconstruction (London, 1936). 
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Once again an extension of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence organization rather than a fundamental alteration 
was undertaken. The arrangement previously accepted in 
1923 was revived. A Minister for the Co-ordination of 
Defence was appointed in 1936, deputy to the Prime Minis- 
ter, as chairman of the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
the Chiefs of Staff Sub-Committee, and the Principal 
Supply Officers Sub-Committee, which Jpined the supply 
representatives of the three Services. 1 


For the task of rearming the United Kingdom the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence stood fully organized as it had 
evolved over thirty years. Its flexible procedures drew 
upon ee source of expert and professional advice. 
During 1938 its committees and subcommittees were attended 
by 876 persons, including 35 cabinet ministers, 473 civil 
servants, 297 officers of the three service branches, 14 
officials from Dominion governments, and 57 private indi- 
viduals. Already existing were subcommittees on manpower, 
mobilization, supply, and imperial communications, and 
the CID had a superbly efficient Secretariat, manned pri- 
marily by officers of the three services. The Chiefs of 
Staff Sub-Committee was supported by a Joint Planning 
Sub-Committee headed by the Directors of Plans of the 
three forces and a Joint Intelligence Sub-Committee of 
the three Directors of Intelligence and a Foreign Office 
spokesman. As the rearmament drive proceeded, plans were 
developed for expanding some of the CID agencies into 
ministerial departments in the event of war. The experi- 
ence of World War I had been thoroughly absorbed. It was 
assumed that the Prime Minister would establish a War 
Cabinet with broad powers, and other administrative, 
arrangements were designed for subordination to it. 2 


As for relations between Allies, the long-standing 
staff conversations with the French reached an effective 


Wl. Great Britain, Parliamentary Command Paper, Cmd. 
5107, Statement Relating to Defence (London, 1936). A. B. 
Keith, The Constitution of England from Queen Victoria 
to Geor é Vi (london, 1940), vol TT, Pp PP: LfO=L 

Fe. Maj-Gen Hastings L. Ismay, "The Machinery of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence," Journal of the Royal United 
Service Institution, vol LXXXIV (May 1939), pp. =25 
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stage during 1939, and agreements were made for reconsti- 
tuting the Supreme War Council. When war came in 
September 1939 this arrangement with the French was 
immediately put into effect. The council itself was 
virtually identical with that of World War I, but its 
Supporting organization and procedures were somewhat 
different. The Prime Minister and one other cabinet 
official from each nation comprised the Supreme War 
Council, which met as necessary to discuss coordination 
of the Allied war effort. The permanent military repre- 
sentatives of 1918 had their reincarnation in the Allied 
Military Committee seated in London. They did not advise 
the Supreme War Council directly, as in the earlier war, 
but were mainly concerned with formulating war plans on a 
combined basis for approval by the high commands of the 
two nations. Professional military advice came to the 
council instead from the two high commands--the British 
Chiefs of Staff and their French counterparts. These 
officers usually attended the Supreme War Council sessions, 
besides holding occasional meetings of their own. Eco- 
nomic collaboration between France and the United Kingdom 
was handled under Supreme War Council direction by the 
Anglo-French Co-ordinating Committee, which had a number 
of subordinate agencies. Few of these arrangements were 
fully tested before fey were terminated by the fall of 
France in June 1940.43 


At the national level a War Cabinet of nine ministers 
with supreme directing power had immediately been formed 
by Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain. The functions of 
the Committee of Imperial Defence were thus superseded, 
and it went out of existence according to plan. Its sub- 
groups were absorbed into the War Cabinet organization and 
its Secretariat merged with that of the cabinet. The 
Chiefs of Staff became a committee directly advising the 


43. (UNK) Brit paper, “Anglo-French Allied Militar 
Committee: September, 1939, to June, 1940," undtd; (UNK 
Brit paper, "Supreme War Council," undtd; (S) Brit paper, 
"Anglo-French War Collaboration, 1939-1940," undtd. All 
in OPD Exec file 4, item 11, third folder. These three 
papers comprised information supplied by British officers 
to Brig Gen Leonard T. Gerow, Actg ACofS WPD, during the 
ABC-1 staff conversations, Jan-Mar 41. 
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War Cabinet. In size and authority, at least, the minis- 
terial group selected by the Prime Minister was modeled 

on the War Cabinet of the first World War, but for various 
reasons he did not adhere to the Lloyd George principle 
that his cabinet colleagues should not be the heads of 
important government departments. For one thing, a place 
on the directing agency could not be denied to Winston S, 
Churchill, who had been called to the post of First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and this automatically opened the way 
for similar recognition of the Secretaries of State for 
War and for Air. The other members of the Chamberlain 
War Cabinet besides the Prime Minister himself were the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Minister for Co-ordination 
of Defence, the Lord Privy Seal, the Foreign Secretary, 
and a Minlster without Portfolio. 


While the War Cabinet met daily after 4 September 1939 
it was soon found useful to make a further delegation of the 
work among its members. Late in October the Military Co- 
ordination Committee was set up, comorising the three ser- 
vice ministers under the chairmanship of Lord Chatfield, 
who was the Minister for Co-ordination of Defence. The 
Chiefs of Staff met with the committee as advisors. Its 
purpose was to provide regular consultation among the 
Chiefs of Staff and the ministers responsible for the 
fighting services, as a clearinghouse both for current 
matters and for the discussion of new strategical ideas. 
Specifically, the Military Co-ordination Committee examined 
the many papers emanating from the Chiefs of Staff organi- 
zation, preliminary to placing them before the War Cabinet , 44 


Even before the war Lord Chatfield nad found it diffi- 
cult to foresee that the Minister for Co-ordination of 
Defence would have any useful role if hostilities broke 
out. It was to be expected that the Committee of Imperial 
Defence would be suppressed and the three service ministers 
and the Chiefs of Staff whose activities he was supposed 
to be coordinating would themselves be deeply engaged in 
the central direction of the war. His experience in the 
War Cabinet and the Military Co-ordination Committee con- 
firmed Lord Chatfield in the opinion that his post was 
superfluous in time of war, and he sought another 


Gq. Hancock and Gowing, British War Economy, pp. 90-92, 
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assignment, 1t was not until the beginning of April 1940, 
however, that the Prime Minister accepted this view and 


the position of Minister for Co-ordination of Defence was 
allowed to lapse,45 


As the senior minister among those remaining on the 
Military Co-ordination Committee Winston Churchill became 
the presiding officer. His powers were considerably 
increased by a reorganization of the committee at the 
beginning of May, when he became in effect the deputy of 
the Prime Minister for defense matters, with responsibility 
on behalf of the War Cabinet "for giving guidance and 
directions to the Chiefs of Staff Committee." Another 
feature was the assignment to Churchill, while still First 
Lord of the Admiralty, of the services of the military 
section of the War Cabinet Secretariat. The head of this 
military secretariat, Major-General Hastings L, Ismay, 46 
became a nominal member of the Chiefs of Staff Committee. 
This new arrangement was but a brief forerunner of the 
ureater reassignment of functions soon to be made. It was 
Jn operation only a few days, for on 10 May 1940 Prime 
Minlster Chamberlain resigned and Winston Churchill was 
called to form a government. 


The portents of the moment were ominous. The occasion 
for the resignation of Neville Chamberlain had been the 
bitter expressions in Parliament of lack of confidence in 
his war leadership, following upon the general failure of 
the measures taken to contest the Nazi invasion of Norway. 
But on that same day, 10 May 1940, Hitler unleashed- his 
massive attack on the Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxemburg. 
In this tense moment Winston Churchill was able to achieve 
what his predecessor had never been able to aceomplisn; 
he gained the assent of the Labour and Liberal party 
leaders to the formation of a government of National 
Coalition. 


9 q5. Chatfield, It Might Happen Again, pp. 179-182, 
187-188. 

46, Winston S. Churchill, The Gathering Storm (Boston, 
1948), pp. 586-589, 642-645. The Prime Minister's note to 
the cabinet Sn eer 4 this reorganization, dtd 1 May 40, 
ls given on pp. 643-644, 
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A new War Cabinet was announced in which the three 
ministers directing the armed services did not have a 
place. It was limited to five members of whom only the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs had responsibility 
for a large department. These officials were, however, 
the recognized party leaders, and their distinctive func- 
tions may be understood only after surveying the other 
responsibilities assumed by Mr. Churchill under the addi- 
tlLonal title of Minister of Defence. His own explanation 
must be quoted, 


In calling myself, with the King's approval, 
Minister of Defence, I had made no legal or consti- 
tutional change. I had been careful not to define 
my rights and duties. I asked for no special powers 
either from the Crown or Parliament. It was, how- 
ever, understood and accepted that I should assume 
the general direction of the war, subject to the 
support of the War Cabinet and of the House of 
Commons. The key-change which occurred on my 
taking over was, of course, the supervision and 
direction of the Chiefs of the Staff Committee by 
a Minister of Defence with undefined powers. As 
this Minister was also the Prime Minister, he had 
all the rights inherent in that office, including 
very wide powers of selection and removal of all 
professional and political personages. Thus for 
the first time the Chiefs of Staff Committee assumed 
its due and proper place in direct daily contact 
with the executive Head of the Government, and in 
accord with him had full control, over the conduct 
of the war and the armed forces. 47 


47. Winston S. Churchill, Their Finest Hour (Boston, 
1949), p. 16. Discussion of the formation of his govern- 
ment and of his relationship with the Chiefs of Staff 
appears in pp. 8-22. Besides Churchill as Prime Minister 
and Minister of Defence the original members of the War 
Cabinet were the Lord President of the Council (Neville 
Chamberlain), the Lord Privy Seal (Clement Attlee), the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Lord Halifax), 
and a Minister without Portfolio (Arthur Greenwood). 
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The War Cabinet offtelals had supreme executive 
authority, but they exerclsed 1t most sulynif{leuntly by 
delegating to thelr princlpal member, the Prime Minister 
and Minister of Defence, the authority for actual day-to- 
day decision and direction in war operations. As the 
foremost party leaders they sat as trustees for the con- 
fidence reposed in Churchill by the King, the country, and 
the Parliament. While they seldom intervened in the 
operational aspects of the war, they were kept fully 
informed and were continuously consulted, for the War 
Cabinet members retained responsibility for all matters 
of government policy, including the approval of major 
military decisions. 


The duties of the Prime Minister as Minister of 
Defence were never formally defined and no ministerial 
department was established. He operated through his chair- 
manship of the Defence Committee (Supply) and the Defence 
Committee (Operations), which were the parallel successors 
of the Military Co-ordination Committee. The more impor- 
tant one, the Defence Committee (Operations), had a nucleus 
of Mr. Churchill and the three service ministers, meeting 
in consultation with the Chiefs of Staff. Both Defence 
Committees were used very flexibly as a mechanism for 
bringing together for conference the department officials 
who would be responsible for the execution of plans when 
approved. In this respect they closely resembled the pre- 
war Committee of Imperial Defence, but they were also em- 
powered to make executive decisions in the name of the War 
Cabinet. 


At the core of this set of administrative devices was 
the direct personal relationship of the British Chiefs of 
Staff to the Prime Minister, who met with them daily. As 
his immediate staff in the exercise of all these functicns 
Mr. Churchill used the relatively small military section 
of the War Cabinet Secretariat, which had previously 
served the Committee of Imperial Defence. The head of the 
military secretariat, Major-General Sir Hastings Ismay, 
was named Chief Staff Officer to the Minister of Defense 
and as his gepresentative sat on the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee. 


~ 4B, (S) S.A. (J) 2, Note by War Cabinet Secy, “His 
Majesty's Government: Organisation for the Higher Directions 
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The British Chiefs of Staff organization had naturally 
undergone expansion since the beginning of the war. For 
better control of the immense volume of business a Vice- 
Chiefs of Staff Committee composed of deputies had been 
ereated early in 1940. Necessary subordinate echelons of 
the Joint Planning Sub-Committee had unfolded, and the 
title had been changed to Joint Planning Staff. The Joint 
Intelligence Sub-Committee, augmented by representation 
from the Ministry of Economic Warfare, continyed to operate 
in close association with the planning staff. ‘7 


When power and latitude were given Winston Churchill 
to develop his own administrative methods for imparting 
driving energy and decisive spirit to the war machinery, 
the Chiefs of Staff Committee achieved still larger impor- 
tance. In their corporate capacity the Chiefs of Staff 
became the authority that issued unified strategic and 
operational directives to the commanders in the field. 

The responsibility for the day-to-day administration of 
the army, navy, and air force remained with the service 
ministers, who followed up the central directives of the 
Chiefs of Staff with detailed instructions to their own 
commanders on such matters as the composition, movement, 
reinforcement, and supply of their forces. But the cor- 
porate authority of the British Chiefs of Staff in the 
higher direction of the war, under the immediate and per- 
sonal supervision of the Prime Minister, was fully estab- 
lished by the time the United States became a belligerent. 
The Institution of the Combined Chiefs of Staff, on the 
same model, was soon to follow. 


of the War," 22 Aug 40, Encl B to Ltr, R Adm R. L. Ghormley 
(London) to CNO, 29 Aug 40, cy in JCS HS files. Great 
Britain, Parliamentary Command Paper, Cmd 6923, Central 


Organisation for Defence (London, 1946). 
° Brit paper, "Memorandum on the Co-ordination 


of the Work of the Three Services in the War Cabinet and 
the Chiefs of Staff Organisation," 22 Feb 41, WPD 4402-56. 
Another copy of this paper, as well as a somewhat revised 
version dtd 27 Jul 41, may be found in Navy WPD file "Mis- 
cellaneous (2) -British Papers, Minutes." Great Britain, 
Parliamentary Command Paper, Cmd. 6351, The Organisation 


for Joint Planning (London, 1942). 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE GROUNDWORK FOR ANGLO-AMERICAN MILITARY 
COLLABORATION IN WORLD WAR II 


The United States armed forces entered the final 
month of 1941 with little preparation in the way of 
special higher control machinery designed particularly 
for use in war. Accordingly, when war came, the long- 
standing and traditional organization for service coordi- 
nation continued to be used for much of the necessary 
consultation at the highest military level. Following 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor the Joint Board 
gathered on 8, 9, 10, 13, and 17 December, in sessions in 
which the formal papers on its calendar were wholly 
ignored. The board functioned exclusively as a staff 
meeting where information was exchanged on the current 
activities of the two services and discussion was held 
rerarding what each might do in the existing emergency. 


Not until the meeting of 21 December 1941 were any 
Joint Board serials formally considered in a return to the 
more orthodox business of the board. At that point, how- 
ever, the sequence of meetings was interrupted for a full 
month by the arrival of Prime Minister Winston Churchill, 
the British Chiefs of Staff Committee, and other United 
Kingdom representatives for the Washington War Conference, 
known as ARCADIA. When the Joint Board resumed its 
meetings on 21 January 1942, the higher command organi- 
zation of the U.S. armed forces for war was in no less 
need of reconsideration and reordering than on 7 December 
1941. However, the situation under which it would 
operate had been significantly altered by the inception 
of the Combined Chiefs of Staff as the medium for 
continuous military collaboration between the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 


The ARCADIA Conference, by sealing the wartime coa- 
lition of the two nations, confirmed an arrangement that 
had been worked out during extensive relations before the 
Pearl Harbor attack. To trace the development of those 
relations and their influence on American military 
reo eauieibaae it is necessary to return at least to mid- 
1940. 
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With the disaster of the fall of France there seemed 
lo be little doubt that the security of the United States 
was jfravely menaced. ‘The existence of the United Kingdom 
in its single combat with the totalitarian forces was at 
the moment the sole barrier to aggressive designs on the 
Western Hemisphere. Should the United Kingdom be over- 
whelmed the United States must be prepared for a direct 
defense of its vital home positions in the New World. The 
urgency of defensive preparations was manifest in the sub- 
stantial rearmament programs approved by Congress during 
the summer of 1940, including authorization for a two- 
ocean navy and, after extended debate, for a selective 
service system. But there was another prospect. Should 
a determined British defense, supported by material aid 
from America, succeed in preserving control of the seas 
and the security of the British Isles, the United States 
would be reprieved from the necessity of immediately 
defending the approaches of the Western Hemisphere. It 
seemed a rightful extension of the principle of self- 
defense, therefore, for the United States to give the 
United Kingdom every measure of aid possible within the 
bounds of nonbelligerency and without hampering the 
development of forces for America's fundamental security. 


Both President Roosevelt and his Republican opponent, 
Wendell Willkie, expounded this general proposition 
during the election campaign of 1940. At the same time, 
however, the temper of public opinion was such that both 
candidates felt it necessary to deny that this course of 
action would involve the United States in hostilities or 
require the dispatch of American forces to fight over- 
seas. Thus the avowed policy of the government was to 
keep the war away from the Americas, and the President 
declared that the United States would not become a 
belligerent unless forced to do so by hostile attack. 

The military planners had to work in consonance with thes¢ 


conditions. 


For their part the British were altogether aware that 
their salvation lay in the assistance that the United 
States could provide, Immediately upon the disaster in 
France they laid plans for the future conduct of the war 
that were supportable only on the basis of virtually un- 
limited aid in war materials from across the Atlantic 
and probably ultimate participation by the United States. 
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The need for closer Anglo-American relations was evident, 
and during June 1940 various intimations of a British 
desire for secret and informal staff conversations reached 
Washington. + 


First consideration was given to sending a senior 
naval officer to London, since cooperation between the two 
navies was the most immediate possibility. The President 
discussed this project early in July with the Secretary of 
the Navy and the Chief of Naval Operations, and they soon 
proposed Rear Admiral Robert L. Ghormley, who was then the 
Assistant Chief of Naval Operations and fully informed on 
current naval planning. Admiral Ghormley was designated 
as Special Naval Observer, to be attached to the U.S. 
Embassy in London, and he was given oral instructions 
during a long conference with the President on 25 July.@ 
At the same time, but under separate orders and without 
formal title, two representatives of the War Department, 
Brigadier General George V. Strong, head of the War Plans 
Division, and Major General Delos C. Emmons, Commanding 
General of the GHQ Air Force, were selected to investigate 
certain technical matters in the United Kingdom. All 
three officers sailed for England early in August 1940.3 


Broadly stated, their purpose was to obtain infor- 
mation as to British plans and strategic estimates and to 


I. The British Ambassador, Lord Lothian, conferred 
with SecState Hull on 11 and 24 Jun 40; for consideration 
by the President he transmitted Prime Minister Churchill's 
suggestion that confidential staff conversations be held 
between military and naval officials of the two governments. 
Cordell Hull, Memoirs of Cordell Hull (New York, 1948), vol 
I, pp. 796- 797. ~ A parallél British suggestion for naval 
conversations was communicated to CNO on 20 Jun 40 by the 
American naval attache in the London Embassy, Capt A. G. 
Kirk, USN. (S) Msg, Alusna to CNO, 201600 Jun 40, ComNavSu 
file. 

2. Personal notes by Adm Ghormley, Ghormley Papers, 
ComNavEu file. (Hereinafter: Chormley Papers. ) 

3. Adm Ghormley's orders, dated 30 Jul 40, are in the 
Ghormley Papers. Although the American officers sailed 
incognito and under secret orders, Adm Ghormley's mission 
was announced in general news broadcasts while they were 
still en route. 
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form iin opilnion on the prospect of successful British 
resistance to German air bombardment and invasion. ‘The 
conversations undertaken by these observers were to be 
tentative, unofficial, and always constrained by the fact 
that no presumption of the future belligerency of the 
United States could be admitted. In London the American 
officers took care to emphasize to their hosts that they 
came as individuals rather than as a joint mission and 
further that they had no authority to make commitments 
for either their government or the services they repre- 
sented. Even so, the importance that the British attached 
to their visit was evident from the candor with which the 
entire strategic policy of the United Kingdom was opened 
to discussion and from the participation of the British 
Chiefs of Staff themselves in some of the sessions held 
under the guarded title of "The Anglo-American Standard- 
isation of Arms Committee." 


The American officers were decidedly impressed by 
the unwavering resolution of the British and by the fact 
that they had no plans for any contingency other than 
successful defense of the British Isles and continuation 
of the war until Hitler was overthrown, The observers 
were also alert to the immense value for the United States 
of the extensive fund of war-proven technical data that 
the British offered with little reservation. Their 
reports to the Chief of Staff and the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations gave a far less pessimistic view of the British 
Situation and prospects than was currently held in 
Washington and served to encourage an American policy of 
all aid to the United Kingdom short of war.5 General 
Strong returned early in September to report personally 
to General Marshall and to the President. General Emmons 
remained for some weeks in London for continued conver- 
sations with officials of the Air Ministry and the Royal 
Air Force concerning aircraft production in Great Britain 
and the United States. 


; ) Mns /British7, Anglo-American Standardisation 
of Arms Cmte, WPD 4402-82, separate envelope; also to be 
found in Ghormley Papers. 

5. (S) Msg, Ghormley to CNO, 181730 Aug 40; (UNK) Ltr, 
Ghormley to SecNav, 23 Aug 40. Both in Ghormley Papers. 
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The further services of Admiral Ghormley in London 
were especially fruitful. He continued as Special Naval 
Observer for the remainder of the year, engaging in 
constant consultations with members of the Admiralty 
ataffl as direct but unofficial representutive of the Chief 
of Naval Operations. A conference with the First Sea 
Lord, Admiral Sir Dudley Pound, on 2 September 1940 dis- 
closed that as early as 15 June the Admiralty had estab- 
lished a special committee under Admiral Sir Sidney Bailey 
to define the form, extent, and means of naval cooperation 
between the United Kingdom and the United States in the 
event the latter nation entered the war as an active 
belligerent. It was then arranged that Admiral Ghormley 
should sit with the Bailey Committee in a series of 


meetings to subject the committee's report to a critical 
review.6 


These sessions were held during September and October 
and revealed a broad similarity of view on methods of 
coordination. Both parties regarded as highly successful 
the procedures that had been worked out between the Admi- 
ralty and Admiral William S. Sims in 1917 and 1918. It 
was assumed that, as in the First World War, there would 
be a senior American admiral in London who would serve 
both as head of an American naval mission and commander 
of all United States naval forces operating in European 
waters. The naval mission would be one of the secondary 
echelons of some more general Anglo-American arrangement 
for the higher military and political direction of the 
war. 


Both the valuable results of these limited conver- 
sations and the development of the global situation during 
the summer and fall of 1940 impelled the two governments 
to consider more extensive staff talks. By October the 
valiant defenders of the British Isles had demonstrated 
that with effective material support the United Kingdom 
would remain in the fight, perhaps indefinitely. At the 


~——~6, (S) Msg, Ghormley to CNO, 021907 Sep 40, Ghormley 
Papers. 

7. Adm Ghormley transmitted the full text of his dis- 
cussions with the Bailey Committee to CNO with a letter of 
11 Oct 40, Ghormley Papers. 
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same time there was disturbing evidence that Japan did not 
intend to forego the opportunities for expansion afforded 
by Britain's beleaguered state. It was feared that the 
Japanese move into Indo-China in September, based on 
agreements extorted from the Vichy French Government, was 
only the first step in an aggressive drive to the south. 
This development, moreover, coincided with the announce- 
ment of the Tripartite Pact on 27 September 1940. The 
formal defensive alliance of Germany, Italy, and Japan left 
little doubt that the United States, if it entered the war 
at all, would find itself fighting in two oceans. 


t was with particular respect to the darkening Far 
Eastern situation and possible future Anglo-American 
cooperation in that area that the British in September 
and October 1940 sought an extension of the covert conver- 
sations that had already been held. These efforts at first 
received little encouragement from Secretary Hull, but 
after considering the implications of the Tripartite Pact, 
he expressed greater interest. By 16 October it appeared 
to be settled that confidential higher staff talks in 
Washington and consultations among local commanders in 
Singapore would shortly take place. On that date, just 
prior to his departure for London, Ambassador Lothian 
presented a memorandum of detailed suggestions for the 
procedures to be followed, 


At this point, however, the American election campaign 
took on new intensity, most notably as the result of charges 
that the policies of the Administration were leading the 
United States into war, voiced by Wendell Willkie on 17 
October, The President announced his intention of engaging 
more actively in the campaign in order to reply to the 

"deliberate falsification of fact" of his political opponen 
It was soon recognized to be an inauspicious season for 
secret military conversations in Washington. If any inti- 
mation of their occurrence reached the public, it would be 
seized upon as proof of an Administration design for 
involving the nation in the war. Accordingly, Secretary 
Hull informed officials of the British Embassy that it 


&. Discussions between SecState and Lothian on 18, 20, 
and 30 Sep 40, described in Hull, Memoirs, vol I. pp. 906- 


907, 909. 
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seemed inadvisable to the President to arran 

military meeting, at least until after the vas 
election, He indicated that for the present any necessary 
peer tag discussions should continue to be conducted in 
London, 


These diplomatic exchanges had their parallel in 
military channels. In London Admiral Ghromley had received 
suggestions from the First Sea Lord for further staff talks, 
which he communicated to Admiral Stark on 17 October.10 The 
Chief of Naval Operations replied that action on these pro- 
posals must be deferred during the virtual suspension of 
executive decision in the final weeks of the election 
campaign, but he urged Admiral Ghormley to continue and 
expand his current activities without altering their infor- 
mal status. 


Go as far as you like in discussions-- 
with the full understanding you are express- 
ing only your own views as what best to do-- 
"4f and when"--, but such must not be under- 
stood to commit your government in any 
manner or to any degree whatsoever.11 


Admiral Stark was hopeful, however, that when freed 
from the distractions of the election the President would 
give attention to providing firm guidance for the joint 
planning of the Army and Navy. Late in October Admiral 
Stark undertook to record his thoughts in a general esti- 
mate of the alternative policies open to the United States, 
and a few days later he turned his rough draft over to a 


9. William L. Langer and S. Everett Gleason, The Un- 
declared War, 1940-1941 (New York, 1953), pp. 46-47. (C) 
Notes by RAdm R. M. Bellairs, RN (Ret), prepared for 
Historical Officer, U. S. Naval Forces in Europe, Nov 46, 
ComNavEu file. 

10. (S) Msg, Ghormely to CNO, 171600 Oct 40, Ghormley 
Papers. 

11. (UNK) Ltr, CNO to Ghormley, 16-17 Oct 40, Ghormley 
Papers. After receiving Adm Ghormley's 17 Oct message, 
Adm Stark added a postscript to a letter he had completed 
the previous day. 
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working body of naval staff officers. Under the intensive 
efforts of this group it took form as a memorandum from the 
Chief of Naval Operations to the Secretary of the Navy, dated 
12 November 1940,12 


Commonly referred to as the "Plan DOG Memorandum" be- 
cause of its advocacy of a fourth alternative outlined in 
paragraph D, this paper included among the assumed national 
objectives "the prevention of the disruption of the British 
Empire, with all that such a consummation implies." It 
further assumed that at some future time it would become 
necessary for the United States to enter the war as an ally 
of Great Britain in order to defeat the Axis in Europe, 
even though this would require a slackening of the military 
and diplomatic pressures that might theretofore have 
restrained Japanese expansion in the Far East. For the 
immediate future, however, in accord with the feeling of 
the country, the announced policy of the government, and 
the material unreadiness of the armed forces, the United 
States should stay out of the war unless forced into hos- 
tilities. Meanwhile the United States should supply 
extensive aid to nations fighting the dictators, build with 
unlimited effort the strength of its army and navy, and lay 
contingent plans for the imminent possibility of American 
involvement. This last point was indeed the final recom- 
mendation in Admiral Stark's memorandum: 


that, as a preliminary to possible entry of the 
United States into the conflict, the United 
States Army and Navy at once undertake secret 
staff talks on technical matters with the 
British military and naval authorities in 
London, with Canadian military authorities in 
Washington, and with British and Dutch 
authorities in Singapore and Batavia. The 
purpose would be to reach agreements and lay 
down plans for promoting unity of allied 
effort should the United States find it 


I2. The process of drafting is described in personal 
ltr, CNO to CINCUS (Adm J. 0. Richardson), 12 Nov 40, 
reproduced in Hearings before the Joint Committee on the 
Investigation of the Pearl Harbor Attack (Washington, 1946) 
7Hereinafter: PHA7, pt I4, pp. 971-972. 
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neceusary to enter the war under any of the 
alternative eventualities considered in this 
memorandum, 13 


Admiral Stark gave further evidence of his eagerness 
to follow up the earlier British suggestions for more com- 
prehensive staff conversations in a letter to Admiral 
Ghormley dated 16 November 1940. 


- « . LT am endeavoring to get hold of 
the British ideas as soon as I possibly can. 
In fact, I would like to have staff talks 
looking to just what to do in case we should 
suddenly get into this war. To lick all the 
preliminaries and be ready for the immediate 
necessities would be a wonderful help. 


5 . As I have previously ‘sent you 
word, and as we decided when you left, every- 
thing has to be without definite commitment. 
Nevertheless, a theoretical plan, which can 
be a practical plan, can, and should in my 
opinion, be drawn up. I think we should be 
ae tag around the table doing that right 
now. 


The Plan DOG Memorandum provided a reasoned exposition 
of certain opinions that were reaching general acceptance 
in the upper levels of the United States Government during 
the last months of 1940. It embodied an appraisal of the 
situation that did not allow the belief that the country 
could finally escape involvement and the use of force.15 


~ (S) Memo, CNO to SecNav, 12 Nov 40, CNO (WPD) file; 
eys in WPD 4175-15 and JCS HS files. 

14. (S) Personal ltr, CNO to Ghormley, ser 044212, 16 
Nov 40, Ghormley Papers. 

15. As early as 29 Oct 40, in the presence of Secretaries 
Stimson and Morgenthau, Navy Under Secretary Forrestal, Gen 
Marshall, Adm Stark, and production officials William S. 
Knudsen and Donald M. Nelson, Secretary Knox remarked, "I 
ean't escape saying that the English are not going to win 
this war without our help, I mean our military help." 
Morgenthau noted in his diary that there was general agree- 
ment with this view within the group. Langer and Gleason, 
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The ultimate safety of the nation could not be assured until 


Hltler's dominance of western Europe was broken and the 
ponslbLlity of aggressive Japanese expansion was blocked. 

IL wut hardly to be supposed that the United Kingdom could 
necomplloh these things alone, even with very great material 
mosdetunce, In offielal cireles 1¢ was coming, to be asiuned 


that sooner or later, particularly if the war extended to 
the Far East, the United States would have to become a 
belligerent, if not as the result of some Axis attack then 
voluntarily for its own protection when preparations were 
further advanced and the necessity became more apparent tc 
the general public. Although public declarations of the 
fact had still to be cautiously phrased, the United States 
was leagued by circumstances with the United Kingdom in a 
fight for survival, whether as a formal belligerent or not. 


Before the Plan DOG Memorandum reached its final form, 
a draft was submitted to General Marshall and after study 
in the War Plans Division was given general acceptance by 
Army policy officials.l6 after passing to the Secretary of 
the Navy, the memorandum also reached the President. With- 
out inscribing a formal approval, he tacitly accepted it as 
the basis for joint war plans.17 Since the election had 
been successfully concluded, these general approvals also 
Implied musentl to the orlyilnal British proposals for more 


The Undeclared War, p. 187. On 16 Dee 40 Secretary Stimson 
recorded in his diary that in a meeting composed of himself, 
Secretary Knox, Gen Marshall, and Adm Stark, "all four 
agreed that this emergency could hardly be passed over witr 
out this country being drawn into war eventually." Henry [ 
Stimson and McGeorge Bundy, On Active Service in Peace and 
War (New York, 1948), p. 366. Tr. 7 

16. Two copies were transmitted with (S) Memo, CNO to 
CofS, 5 Nov 40. The comments of WPD were contained in (S$! 
Memo, Actg ACofS WPD to CofS, "National Policy of the Unit 
States," 13 Nov 40. Gen Marshall commented on the general 
acceptability of the Plan DOG Memorandum policies in (S) 
Memo, CofS to SecWar, 13 Nov 40, All in WPD 4175-15. 

17. (S) Memo, CNO to CofS, 22 Nov 40, WPD 4175-15. 
Concurrently, on 18 Nov 40, Gen Marshall formally remanded 
the Plan DOG Memorandum to the Joint Board, as the basis 
for preparing a joint survey of considerations relating to 
possible involvement in the war. (C) JB 325 (ser 670), 
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comprehensive staff conversations, which had been restated 
in the Plan DOG Memorandum. This undertaking was definitely 
contracted when later in November Lord Lothian returned from 
London and held further conferences with the President and 
Secretary Hull,18 


The Plan DOG Memorandum had been essentially an elabora- 
tion of the assumptions for the RAINBOW War Plan No. 5. It 
was primarily for the effective drawing of this plan that 
more thorough discussions with the British were needed. 
Admiral Stark discussed this consideration in a memorandum 
to General Marshall on 29 November. 


I hope that we can start active work on 
this plan /RAINBOW No. 57 within the next 
month. However, if we are to make a useful 
plan for a major war in the Atlantic, I con- 
sider it essential that we know a great deal 
more about British ideas than we have yet 
been able to glean. I do not know, in fact, 
whether or not they have realistic ideas as 
to what help they think they need from us to 
defeat Germany and Italy. Therefore, as a 
preparatory measure for getting their ideas 
on this subject, I propose that we ask them 
plainly what their major strategic ideas are, 
and how they would hope that an allied plan 
would prescribe the amount and nature of the 
assistance that our Army and Navy would give 
to them. If you agree with this idea, please 
let me know and I will tell Ghormley in 
London to ask them several pointed questions.19 


21 bec 40. The Joint Planning Committee (JPC) reworked it, 
with few changes in detail but in the form of a memorandum 
for the President by the Secretaries of State, War, and 
Navy. Formal indorsement by all three Secretaries was not 
immediately obtained, however, and the project was not 
further pursued. (C) Memo, CNO to Secy JB, 18 Feb 41, JB 
325 (ser 670); (S) Mns, JB Mtg, 14 May 41. 

18. (C) Notes by Adm Bellairs, ComNavEu file. 

19. (S) Memo, CNO to CofS, "Joint Basic War Plans, 
Rainbow Nos. 3 and 5," 29 Nov 40, WPD 4175-15. 
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General Marshall approved and asked that the military 
attache at the London Embassy, Brigadier General 
Raymond E. Lee, join Admiral Ghormley in these repre- 
sentations.20 


The discussions in London were to be preliminary to 
meetings in Washington scheduled for late in December, but 
the sudden death of Lord Lothian caused some delay. It 
was not until 15 January 1941 that the British delegation, 
accompanied by Admiral Ghormley and General Lee, departed 
from the United Kingdom as unpublicized passengers abroad 


the new battleship, H.M.S. King George V, whose open mission 


wis to carry the new Ambassador, Viscount Halifax, to his 
post in Washington, 21 


The British officers, in civilian attire, came 
officially as additions to the technical staff of the 
British Purchasing Commission.22 The need for secrecy 
covering the staff conversations had, if. anything, 
increased since the inception of the idea. Nothing was 
more vital to the continuation of British resistance than 
the speedy passage of the Lend-Lease Act, which had been 
introduced in Congress on 10 January. Very serious 
embarrassment would result to the President's purpose 
of making the United States the "Arsenal of Democracy" if 
it became known that American and British officers were 
meeting in covert staff conversations. The opponents of 
Lend-Lease would not hesitate to charge that the Adminis- 
tration, contrary to its public avowals, was scheming to 
Invelve the nation in war. 


Meanwhile preparations were under way within the two 
Amerlean services. The Joint Board agreed on 11 December 
that a tentative agenda and a general statement of the U.... 
position should be prepared in the name of the Chief of 


20. (S) Memo, CofS to CNO, "Joint Basic War Plans, 
Rainbow Nos. 3 and 5," OCS 16374-12, 2 Dec 40, WPD 
4175-15. The orders to this effect, sent by ACofS G-2 to 
Gen Lee on Dec 40, are in the same file. 

21 fo} Notes by Adm Bellairs, ComNavEu file. 

22. (S) Memo, Col J. T. McNarney, WPD, to Actg ACof's 
WPD, "Staff Conversations," 2 Dec 40, WPD 4402. 
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Staff and the Chief of Naval Operations to serve as joint 
instructions t'or the Army and Navy representatives in 
thelr conversations with the Britlsh. The statement, 
produced by the Joint Planning Committee on 21 January 
TJ and based wenerally on the Plan DOG Memorandum, 
ubressed the limited scope and strictly military nature 
of the conference. It provided that neither the Presi- 
dent nor any of his Cabinet should officially receive 

the British officers.23 Participation was purposely kept 
at a secondary level, for the occasion was not a full- 
scale war conference with the intent of establishing a 
formal alliance. It was a series of conversations 
between military representatives of the two nations to 
explore strategic views and gain information and under- 
standing for the formulation of contingent war plans. 


The statement by the Chief of Naval Operations and 
the Chief of Staff dedicated the staff conversations to 
the purpose of determining "the best methods by which 
the armed forces of the United States and the British 
Conmonwealth can defeat Germany and the powers allied 
with her, should the United States be compelled to 
resort to war." 


No specific commitments can now be 
made except as to technical methods of 
cooperation. Military plans which may be 
envisaged must, for the present, remain 
contingent upon the future political 
action of both nations. All such plans 
are subject to eventual giclee deat approval 
by the two Governments .2 


. (S) JB 325 (ser 674). 
24. (S) "Statement by the Chief of Naval Operations 
and the Chief of Staff," app II to encl A of (S) Memo, 


JPc to JB, "Joint Instructions for Army and Navy Repre- 
sentatives for Holding Staff Conversations with the British 
. .. 4" 21 Jan 41, This paper was approved by JB at the 
meeting of 22 Jan 41 and on the same day by SecWar and 
SecNav. The President gave informal approval on 26 Jan 41 
after making four slight changes in the text. One of these 
substituted "associates" for "allies" as descriptive of the 
possible future relationship of the United States and the 
United Kingdom. Another affected the portion quoted above; 
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After supplylny the Amerlcan delegation with this 
Beneral statement and a tentative agenda the Joint Hoard 
was not further concerned with the progress of the con- 
ference, although it was later to formulate the war 
plan, RAINHOW No. 5, that was immediately dependent on 
the conference report. The United States participants 
directly represented the Chief of Staff and the Chief 
of Naval Operations, respectively, and formed a joint 
committee.25 They were known as the "Army Section" and 


where the original wording was "should the United States 
decide to resort to war," the President preferred "be 
compelled to resort to war." (Private and Confidential) 
Memo, Pres to SecNav, 26 Jan 41. All papers in JB 325 
(ser 674). 

25. The conference members were appointed within 
the Ariny and Navy by the CofS and the CNO and in no sense 
represented the JB. See, for instance, (S) Memo, Actg 
ACots WPD to CofS, "Army Representatives for Staff Con- 
ferences with Great Britain," 26 Dec 40, WPD 4402. It 
might Lurther be noted that all the conference papers 
found their way into the files of the Army and Navy WPD 
and do not appear in the JB files. 

The following officers represented the United States 
at the conference: United States Army: Maj Gen S. D. 
Embick, Brig Gen Sherman Miles, Brig Gen L. T. Gerow, 


Col J. T. McNarney, Lt Col W. P. Scobey, Secretary. United 


States Navy: RAdm R. L. Ghormley, RAdm R. K. Turner, Capt 
A. G. Kirk, Capt DeWitt C. Ramsey, Lt Col 0. T. Pfeiffer, 
USMC, Cdr L. R. McDowell, Secretary. The CofS emphasized 
the joint character of their representation in seeking th 
assent of the CNO to the following statement: "It was my 
understanding that the American Army and Navy Staff Repre- 
sentatives constitute a joint committee and, while the 
conversations would naturally fall into naval and army 
channels, the final approvals would be on a joint basis." 
(S) Memo, CofS to CNO, "Instruction for Army and Navy 
Representatives for Holding Staff Conversations with the 
British," OCS 21183-193, 27 Jan 41, WPD 4402-2. Gen 
Marshall did not sign this memo, but passed it to Adm 
Stark with the ink notation: "How about this?" Absence 
of any further correspondence and the final disposition 

of the conference report imply that Adm Stark agreed with 
this interpretation. 
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Lhe "Navy Section" of the "United States Staff Committee." 
buring the conference the members met separately in theve 
sections as well as jointly in the full committce when 
preparing for meetings with the British delegation.2 


Thus the American participation was somewhat differ- 
ent from that of the more coherently organized British 
representatives, who stated at the first meeting that 
"the United Kingdom Delegation come as a corporate body 
representing the Chiefs of Staff in their collective 
capacity as military advisers to the War Cabinet."27 
The conference consisted of fourteen meetings held between 
29 January and 29 March 1941, and it produced an extensive 
report, known by the short title ABC-1, and a subsidiary 
air agreement, ABC-2. The entire proceedings were 


?o. This nomenclature was agreed to at a meeting of 
the U.S. delegates on 29 Jan 41. (S) Ser 09212-2, 
"Minutes: U.S. Navy and Army Members: Meeting No. 2 - 
January 29, 1941," OPD Exec file 4, item 11, first folder. 
The full American delegation held at least six meetings 
during the conference, of which four were recorded under 
the title "Minutes of the Joint Meeting of the Army and 
Navy Sections," in the file just cited. Minutes, various- 
ly titled, have been found for three meetings of the Army 
Section, in WPD 4402-89, pt III. Also, one of the con- 
ference meetings was attended only by "the Navy Section 
of the United States Staff Committee and the Naval Repre- 
sentatives of the United Kingdom Delegation." (S) ABC-1 
Mns, 12th Mtg, 6 Mar 41, WPD 4402-89, ABC-1 Minutes. 

2h. (8S) B.U.S.(J) (41)1, "Statement by the United 
Kingdom Delegation," 29 Jan 41, JCS HS files, taken from 
collection of British documents in Ghormley Papers. The 
U.K. delegation consisted of the following officers: 
Rear-Admiral R. M. Bellairs, Rear-Admiral V. H. Danckwerts, 
Major-General E. L. Morris, Air Vice-Marshal J. C. 
Slessor, Captain A. W. Clarke, and Lt.-Col. A. T. 
Cornwall-Jones, Secretary. 


lia 


commonly referred to as "ABC-1" rather than by the formal |. 
designation, "United States-British Staff Conversations."20 


While the conference was primarily concerned with 
formulating main lines of strategic policy to be pursued 
by the two nations, it also considered the organizational 
arrangements to be placed in effect should the United 
States enter the war. The opening statement by the Chief 
of Staff and the Chief of Naval Operations had suggested 
"the determination of satisfactory command arrangements, 
both as to supreme control, and as to unity of field 
command in cases of strategic or tactical joint operations. 
It was evident from other provisions of the statement, how- 
ever, that the American service chiefs did not envision an) 
sort of supreme Anglo-American command and headquarters and 
that general cooperation and coordination rather than 
single centralized control was the principle they wished to 
apply. As a fundamental step the conference was expecteu 
to reach tentative agreements on the allocation of areas 
of strategic responsibility between the two nations. 
Beyond this it was stated that, "as a general rule, United 
States forces should operate in their own areas of responsi- 
bility, under their own commanders, and in accordance with 
plans derived from United States-British joint plans." 


American attitudes were based on a strongly held opinion 
that American destinies and U.S. forces should not fall under 
British command. In addition to the relatively low value 
that many American officers placed on the British military 
leadership to date in the war, there remained a heritage c* 
Suspicion from General Pershing's experiences in trying to 
keep his American expeditionary army intact. The original 
Plan DOG Memorandum had emphasized that in entering an 
association with Great Britain the United States must 
"4nsist upon full equality in the political and military 


26. A set of minutes is contained in WPD 4402-89, 
ABC-1 Minutes, which file is supplemented by WPD 4402-94, 
ABC-1 papers. The supposition that the convenient "ABC" 
designation was derived from the informal term "American- 
British Conversations" was confirmed in passing during 
the testimony of Gen Gerow, PHA, pt 3, p. 991. 

29. (S) JB 325 (ser 674),— 
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direction of the war." The private portion of the instruc- 
tions prepared by the Joint Planning Committee for the 
American ABC-1 delegation had elaborated the thought as 
follows: 


b. .. . It is believed that we cannot 
afford, nor do we need, to entrust our 
national future to British direction, because 
the United States can safeguard the North 
American Continent, and probably the Western 
Hemisphere, whether allied with Britain or 
not. 


qd, “It is” to be “expected that proposals 
of the British representatives will have 
been drawn up with chief regard for the sup- 
port of the British Commonwealth. Never 
absent from British minds are their post-war 
interests, commercial and military. We 
should likewise safeguard our own eventual 
interests .30 


The United States representatives were little pre- 
pared for thorough and specific discussion of organi- 
zational arrangements. Rather, they were intent on 
establishing two general principles: entire equality of 
the two prospective associates in the determination of 
strategic policies; guaranteed integrity of national 
forces under their own immediate commanders. 


Thoroughly imbued with the principles of their own 
well-developed and integrated Chiefs of Staff Committee 
and War Cabinet organization, the British were prepared 
for a comprehensive discussion of political and military 
liaison. The institutional experience they had gained 
during the first ten months of the war under the Anglo- 
French Supreme War Council they sought to adapt to the 
special conditions of collaboration with the more distant 
Americans. In general th2y wished the most direct 
relation possible at all levels, between the heads of 
state, the high commands, and the planning staffs of the 
United States and the UnJted Kingdom. They expected to 


~~ 30s. (8) JB: 325 (se 674). 


accomplish this through a parallel exchange of missions so 
thoroughgoing that each nation would have in the capital 
of the other a complete representative organization, 
corresponding in miniature to the structure of its home 
government and military services. 


These intentions were unlikely to succeed in the face 
of a general American disinclination to enter such inclu- 
Sive arrangements at that stage. Moreover, many of the 
British proposals were vitiated by misconceptions of the 
American governmental structure. They were to learn that 
it was inappropriate to base organizational recommendations 
on the assumption that the Council of National Defense, 
which had been invoked by the President in May 1940, was 
generally equivalent to the British War Cabinet, or toa 
lesser degree that the Joint Board closely paralleled 
the British Chiefs of Staff Committee. An initial British 
paper, titled "Anglo-United States Liaison Arrangements," 
had the following key statement in its text: 


It is understood that the Advisory Defense 
Council is the equivalent of the British War 
Cabinet in the United States. 


One copy received a penciled marginal notation, "No - 
S.D.E.," indicating the reaction of Major General Stanley D. 


Embick. 


The title "Advisory Defense Council" was itself in- 
accurate and suggested confusion between the Council of 
National Defense and its Advisory Commission. The former 
consisted of the Secretaries of War, Navy, Interior, Agri- 
culture, Commerce, and Labor; the latter was an appointed 
group of seven civilian experts whose knowledge is such 
fields as industrial production, transportation, and 
natural resources would assist the council in coordinatinp 
programs for national mobilization. The President's 
utilization of this machinery had proceeded under legis- 
lation still in effect from the period of the First World 
War. Under his administrative practice the members of the 
Council of National Defense performed no functions in that 
capacity beyond their normal Cabinet duties, and the 
council did not hold meetings separate from the regular 
Cabinet sessions. Some degree of its presumed coordinating 
functions were in fact transferred to the members of the 
Advisory Commission, who worked directly under the President, 
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making recommendations through his Office of Bnergency 
Management. Even if fully utilized, however, the Council 
of National Defense was not an equivalent of the British 
War Cabinet since it was limited to coordination of the 
mobilization of national resources rather than being the 
Supreme civil body for war direction. 


The United Kingdom delegation's paper of 18 Februar 
assumed that the British Ambassador would be "associatea" 
with the "Advisory Defense Council" and that the members 
of the British military mission would also attend meetings 
of the council upon invitation. A parallel situation was 
assumed in London, where "the United States' Ambassador, 
or such other special representative of the President as 
may be appointed, would be associated with the War Cabinet." 
Similarly the British mission would be "associated 
with the Joint Board on all matters of associated military 
policy, with the “ae to refer matters to the Joint Board 
for consideration, "31 


A later British conference paper continued the 
Suggestions with reference to the Joint Board and made it 
clear that the U.S, military mission in London would have 
a similar relation to the British Chiefs of Staff Com- 
mittee. It was further provided that the senior planning 
officers of the British mission would be “associated with . 
the United States Joint Planning Committee" in Washington, 
a situation again to be duplicated in London. In each 
capital the members of the service missions would act as 
military advisers to the emissary appointed by their 
government to collaborate with the political chiefs of 
the other nation. 


What the British wished to achieve through these 
arrangements was a preliminary examination of common mili- 
tary policy and plans on a joint staff level, probably to 
be pursued in both capitals. Recommendations developed 
through this procedure would be submitted to the Chiefs of 
Staff of the United States and the United Kingdom. The 
two high commands, although physically separated by the 


S) Unnumbered British paper, "Anglo-United States 


Sian 
Liaison Arrangements," 18 Feb 41, WPD 4402-94, ABC-1 papers. 
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Atlantic, might jointly agree to them, seeking when 
necessary the assent of the agency for higher political 
direction, which was as yet undefined. If a speedy and 
trustworthy communications system were perfected, actual 
meetings of the high commands and the heads of state 
would seldom be required. 32 


In the draft sections for the final conference 
report submitted by the British they consistently sought 
to establish the outline for both political and military 
representation by each nation in the capital of the other 
and ljiooked toward a virtual integration of one nation's 
military mission into the working staff of the other. 
Both these tendencies were rejected in United States 
revisions of the papers.33 


In their final form the organizational provisions 
of the ABC-1 report were couched in very general terms, 
omitting any detailed suggestions as to how the parallel 
llaison arrangements in the two capitals would operate. 
The cardinal statement was the following: 


6. The High Command of the United States 
and the United Kingdom will collaborate con- 
tinuously in the formulation and execution of 
strategical policies and plans which shall 
govern the conduct of the war. They and their 
respective commanders in the field, as may be 
appropriate, will similarly collaborate in the 
planning and execution of such operations as 
may be undertaken jointly by United States and 
British forces. This arrangement will apply 


32. (S) B.U.S.(J)(41)25, 3 Mar 41, WPD 4402-94, 
ABC-1 papers. 

33. The first U.S. revision of the organizational 
provisions of the draft report appeared in the paper 
(S) US ser 011512-12(R), 5 Mar 41. Somewhat further 
revised this was reproduced as a conference paper on 
15 Mar, bearing an additional British designation, 
B.U.S.(J)(41)30. Subsequent penciled revisions by 
American officers on copies of this paper indicate pro- 
gress of the wording toward that which appeared in the 
report as finally approved. WPD 4402-94, ABC-1 papers. 
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also to such plans and Operations as may be under- 
taken Separately, the extent of collaboration 
required in each particular plan or operation 


belo agreed mutually when the general policy has 
been deelded, 


The Implementing machinery for this resolve was outlined 
In later sections of the report. 


15. To effect the collaboration outlined 
in paragraph 6, and to ensure the coordination 
of administrative action and command between 
the United States and British Military Services, 
the United States and United Kingdom will 
exchange Military Missions. These Missions will 
comprise one senior officer of each of the Mili- 
tary Services, with their appropriate staffs. 
The functions of these missions, the organization 
of which is described in Annex I, will be as 
follows: 

(a) To represent jointly, as a 
corporate body, their own Chiefs of 

utatl (the Chiet’ of Naval Operations 

bein considered as such), vis-a-vis 

the group of Chiets of Staff of the 

Power to which they are ucceredtted, 

for the purpose of colluboration in 

the formulation of Military policies 

and plans governing the conduct of 

war in areas in which that Power 

assumes responsibility for strategic 

direction. 

(b) In their individual capacity 

to represent their own individual 

Military Services vis-a-vis the appro- 

priate Military Services of the Power 

to which they are accredited, in 

matters of mutual concern in the areas 

in which that Power assumes responsi- 

bility for strategic direction. 

16. The personnel of either Mission shall 
not become members of any regularly constituted 
pody of the government of the Power to which 
they are accredited. Their staffs will, however, 
work in direct cooperation with the appropriate 
branches and committees of the staff of the 
Power to which they are accredited. 


us ly 


Annex I of the report tentatively prescribed the 
number and character of the personnel of the two 
missions and in each instance provided for a joint plan- 
ning staff. That of the U.S. Military Mission in London 
was to "collaborate with the Joint Planning Subcommittee 
of the War Cabinet," and that of the British Military 
Mission in Washington would "collaborate with the United 
States Joint Planning Committee," presumably the exist- 
ing JPC of the Joint Board.3 


The several British proposals for parallel political 
representation in the two capitals found no place in the 
final weport but were reduced to a general paragraph in 
tut accompanying Jolnt Letter of Transmittal. Even here 
Lhe statement was considerably less specific than that 
of the original British draft for the transmitting 
letter, which had been as follows: 


7. In our report we have confined our- 
selves to the proposed arrangements to ensure 
co-ordination of the higher direction of the 
war on the military plane. The United States 
and British Governments, however, will no 
doubt wish to consider certain related ques- 
tions which are outside our terms of refer- 
ence, such as:- 

(a) The methods by which the 

Government of the United States 

will be represented in London; 

the manner in which their repre- 

sentatives will obtain military 

advice and the manner in which 

they will work in with the De- 

fence Committee of the War 

Cabinet. 

(b) The methods by which the 

War Cabinet will be represented 

in Washington; the manner in 

which these representatives will 

obtain military advice, and the 


+. One complete set of the ABC-1 and ABC-2 reports 
is contained in CCS 381 (3-27-41). 
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manner in which they will work 
Jn with the Defence Advisory 
Counedi, 

(¢) Avriungementis tor perlodient 
mech ings Of a@ Gupreme War Couned) .35 


ly the actual wording of the Joint Letter of Transmittal 
the staff conference merely recommended "that action be 

initiated without delay by the Governments of the United 
States and the United Kingdom" on several subjects, the 

first of which was: 


(a) Higher Direction of the War. 


The provision of the necessary 
machinery along the lines of a Supreme 
War Council for the coordination of the 
political and Military direction of the 
war. The Chief of Naval Operations, the 
Chief of Staff, and the Chiefs of Staff 
ComuLttce should be the Military advisers .36 


he United States represcntatives in the organi- 
mablonal dlecussLonus at ABC-1 hud reduced the more com- 
pechauistve sebeme brought Corwurd by the British to 
proportions that accorded with their own less expansive 
view of the purposes of the conference. The Americans 
were apparently little interested in considering the 
future collaborative machinery in all its implications. 
They were satisfied with a general outline of the means 
by which the two nations would "collaborate continuously," 
always with an eye to an assurance that the arrangement 
would not allow the British to gain an inordinate voice 
in the affairs of the U.S. armed forces. 


Their concern for the strict assignment of areas 
of strategic responsibility to each nation resulted in 


~ 35. (S) B.U.S.(J)(41)37, 19 Mar 41, photostatic cy in 
JCS HS files, taken from collection of British documents 
in Ghormley Papers. 


36. (S) ABC-1, Joint Ltr of Transmittal, CCS 381 
(3-27-41). 
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some attenuation of the British principle of thorough- 
going preliminary examination of common military policy 
on a joint staff level. A rewording of American origin 
set the functions of the two military missions more 
specifically and removed the possibility that the paral- 
lel staff arrangements in London and Washington would 
simultaneously discuss the same matters. The mission of 
one nation was to be accredited to the other power not 
for discussions of general scope but of "the conduct of 
the war in areas in which that Power assumes responsi- 
bility for strategic direction." Thus the U.S. Military 
Mission in London would not communicate to Washington 
the views of the British Chiefs of Staff on some matter 
affecting an area of American strategic responsibility; 
this would be initiated in Washington by the British 
Militury Mission. The U.S, Military Mission in London 
would handle only American representations about the 
conduct oi the war in areas of British responsibility. 
This careful maintenance of areas of strategic respon- 
sibility made it unlikely that either capital would find 
an opportunity to dominate the alliance.37 


Description of how command would initially be exer- 
cised in vhe field was reasonably complete. Under the 
basic assignment of areas of strategic responsibility, 
American naval, air, and ground forces would in some 
areas come under the "strategic direction" of the British 
high command, while in others United States strategic 
direction would be applied to British forces. Forces of 
the second nation under such direction would be employed 
us organized task forces on specific strategic assign- 
ments, under operational control of their own commanders. 
In uiltuatlons where units of both nations cooperated 
tuctlcully--which was likely to be a rare occurrence, 
given these general provisions--the senior officer pres- 
ent, of whatever nationality, would exercise command. 


The Far East area formed a special instance, with- 
out an assignment of general strategic responsibllity. 
Defense of the territories of the potential allies in 
that region--the United States, United Kingdom, and the 


37. The wording restricting the area of discussion 
in each capital appeared in the first U.S. revision, (S) 
US ser 011512-12(r), 5 Mar 41, WPD 4402-94, ABC-1 papers. 
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Netherlands East Indies--would rest with the respective 
commanders and forces of each, with the practice of 
appropriate mutual support. Command arrangements for 
the later stages of the war, beyond the initial defen- 
sive phase, were left for future determination. 


4, Responsibility for the strategic 
direction of the Military forces engaged 
in joint offensive action on land will be 
in accordance with joint agreements to be 
centered upon at the proper time. In these 
circumstances unity of command in the 
theater of operations should be estab- 
lished. 38 


To the final form of the organizational provision 
of ABC-1 the signal British contribution was the 
imposition on the members of the two military missions 
of the same dual character, corporate and individual, 
that the British Chiefs of Staff themselves displayed. 
This was the effect of the stipulation that the missions 
were "to represent jointly, as a corporate body, their 
own Chiefs of Staff (the Chief of Naval Operations being 
considered as such), vis-a-vis the group of Chiefs of 
statf of the Power to which they are accredited," and 
"In their individual capacity to represent their own 
Individual Military Services vis-a-vis the appropriate 
Mijitury Services" of their hosts.39 


Amerlean acceptance of this wording suggested a con- 
ception of the Chief of Staff and the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations as a collective institution, although there was at 
the time no formal basis for such a concept. It was 
notlecable that the term "United States Chiefs of Staff," 
freely used by the British in preliminary drafts to 
designate an American counterpart of the British Chiefs 
ol Staff, did not appear in the ABC-1 report, which always 
referred individually to the Chief of Naval Operations and 
the Chief of Staff. The necessity for such a distinction 


38. (S) ABC-1, ann II, CCS 381 (3-27-41). 

39. The two "vis-a-vis" clauses appeared throughout 
the succession of papers, beginning with the British 
document of 18 Feb 41, WPD /\402-94, ABC-1 papers. 


was indeed the key to the major difference between United 
States and British military institutions at the time. In 
the United Kingdom there was a corporate high command that 
could be c¢ssignated by a single term, the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee. In t':c United St:*es the powers of high command 
were vested in individuals, primarily the President as 
Commander in Chief and his major professional subordinates, 
the Chief of Staff and the Chief of Naval Operations, but 
their relationships were not formalized in an institution. 


Assuming that at some future time the United States 
would be forced into formal belligerency and barring a 
sudden and overwhelming disaster to the United Kingdom, 
the ABC-1 conversations were the beginning of detailed 
implementation of the now firmly established principle 
that the two nations would fight in close coalition, 
under a jointly agreed general strategy. The probability 
of coalition warfare and the various agreements already 
entered upon with the British undoubtedly encouraged the 
development of higher staff arrangements in the United 
States during 1941, for they imposed an additional set of 
situations in which the authority of both the Chief of 
utatf and the Chief of Naval Operations was involved. [In 
these situations to think of the two American service 
chiefs at the same time but not collectively was a diffi- 
cult distinction at best and one that was steadily losing 
its validity. In some of the terminology employed in the 
ABC-1 report there was a convenient accommodation of 
United States staff usage to British examples; the con- 
formance of American practice to the forms suggested by 
this terminology was a slower but no less definite 


development. 


The conversations in London during 1940 and the 
ABC-1 meetings of the first months of 1941 greatly 
increased the familiarity of American staff oftipare witr 
the form and procedures of British institutions.+0 Towar- 


FO. During the conferences of the "Anglo-American 
Standardisation of Arms Committee" the British presented 
a paper titled "His Majesty's Government: Organisation 
for the Higher Direction of the War" which outlined fully 
the composition and functions of the War Cabinet and its 
committees. (S) S.A.(J) 2, 22 Aug 40, wPD 4402-82 
separate envelope; also to be found in Ghormley Papers as 
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the close of ABC-1 Secretaries Stimson and Knox and 
General Marshall and Admiral Stark met in an informal 
conference with the British delegation. The meeting 
was devoted largely to discussion of the War Cabinet 
and Chiefs of Staff organization of Great Britain and 
its possible application in the United States. 


The British officers laid particular 
emphasis on two features of the British 
system in the United Kingdom, which they 
felt should be incorporated in any system 
that might be set up in the United States. 
First the members of any Joint Committees 
. . « Should be the representatives of the 
responsible authorities concerned - such as 
the Chief of Staff or Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations - in order to safeguard the essential 
principle that responsibility for Military 
advice must rest with the same authority 
responsible for putting that advice into 
effect when approved. Secondly, a permanent 
joint Secretariat, including staff officers 
of the three Services, is essential in order 
to ensure that the conclusions of the respon- 
sible authorities and of any advisory bodies 
are promptly and accurately recorded, and 
that the necessary action to give effect to 
decisions is eporeanates and put into effect 
without delay.41 


enc] B to Ltr, Ghormley to CNO, 29 Aug 40. Also illustra- 
tive of the information exchanged are the three British 
documents to be found in the file of ABC-1 papers maintained 
by Gen Gerow, head of the Army WPD and one of the U.S. repr 
sentatives at the conference. Two of these described the 
Supreme War Council and other collaborative machinery that 
had been in effect between the French and British from Sep 
39 to Jun 40, while the third was an extended analysis of 
the functions and effectiveness of the Anglo-French Allied 
Military Committee during that period. OPD Exec file 4, 
item 11, third folder. 

41, (S) B.U.S.(41)32, "Minutes of Conference on Tuesday, 
25th March, 1941," 26 Mar 41, WPD 4402-94, ABC-1 papers. 
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In the course of the ABC-1 conversations themselves 
an tncident had occurred that was especially instructive 
for the United States representatives. At one point the 
Americans discovered that a paper on prospective action 
in the Far East, prepared by the United States Staff Com- 
mittee and presented to the British delegation, had later 
been brought forward by the British Ambassador during 
conversations with the American Secretary of State. The 
U.S. delegation suspended the conference and lodged a 
protest with the British. Writing with the support of 
the Chief of Staff and the Chief of Naval Operations, 
the American officers objected that the British procedure 
was a departure from the instructions of both delegation:, 
which provided that the conversations should be conducted 
solely between the military authorities of the two nations, 
producing agreements that might later be approved at the 
political level.‘e 


The British replied with an immediate assurance tha’ 
the United Kingdom delegation accepted the original defi- 
nition of the conversations and a guarantee that no further 
conference papers would be communicated to the Department 
of State. The close association of the British officers 
with their government's Ambassador in Washington was made 
clear, however, with especial attention to the fact that 
Lord Halifax by an unusual arrangement retained a degree 
of his previous membership in the War Cabinet while on 
duty in the United States. It was explained that the 
delegation was necessarily in frequent communication with 
the British Chiefs of Staff, whom they represented; 

Since the Chiefs of Staff functioned as a subcommittee 
of the War Cabinet, that body was as a matter of course 
kept informed of the progress of the conversations. 


. (S) US ser 011512-7, "Declaration of the United 
States Staff Committee," 19 Feb 41, WPD 4402-94, ABC-1 
papers. The decision to submit this declaration to the 
U.K. delegation was made at a meeting of the U.S. Staff 
Committee on 19 Feb. (S) Ser 09212-15, "Minutes of the 
Joint Meeting of Army and Navy Section, United States- 
British Conference," 19 Feb 41, WPD 4402-94, ABC-1 papers. 
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As to the specific instance involved, the British 
officers noted that the problem of the Far East was not 
only a subject of the current staff conversations but 


was also of critical interest to the two countries as a 
political matter. 


Thus, as the United States Staff Com- 
mittee will be aware, urgent and important 
communications are continually passing 
between our two Governments. His Majesty's 
Ambasvador in Washington, who is a Member 
of the War Cabinet, is of course a principal 
agent in these deliberations, and naturally 
avails himself of the military advice of the 
United Kingdom Delegation, as representatives 
of the Chiefs of Staff, on the strategic 
issues involved. He is kept informed of the 
progress of the conversations, and receives 
copies of any papers raising questions of 
major policy. It is therefore inevitable 
that he should use arguments in discussing 
the situation with the State Department 
similar to those presented by the United 
Kingdom “oo in the course of the con- 
versations .4 


The U.S. delegation found this Reply acceptable 
and the conversations were resumed. However, the 
incident had served as a valuable illustration of the 

close integration of the highest political and military 
levels of the iritish Government and of the conseguent pro- 
cedures that were uncommon in American practice. 


“3. (S) "Note by the United Kingdom Delegation," 19 
Feb 41, OPD Exec file 4, item 11, first folder. A state- 
ment of the circumstances surrounding the appointment of 
Lord Halifax as Ambassador to the United States is given 
by Winston Churchill, Their Finest Hour (Boston, 1949), 
pp. 569-570. 

44. (S) Ser 09212-17, "Minutes of the Joint Meeting 
of Army and Navy Sections, United States Staff Committee," 
20 Feb 41, OPD Exec file 4, item 11, first folder. 
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Close relations between the armed services of the 
two nations were to continue after the ABC-1l Conference, 
with the probability of further interaction of organi- 
zational concepts. A primary recommendation of the 
Joint Letter of Transmittal was that nucleus oranizations 
be immediately set up in the two capitals as forerunners 
of the full military missions that would be established 
if the United States entered the war. On 4 April 1941 
the British gave notice that ror their part such a 
nucleus mission had been established in Washington. The 
question of the procedures that would relate the mission 
members to the officers and agencies of the War and Navy 
Departments, largely unsettled in the ABC-1 report, 
immediately arose. The closing paragraphs of the British 
announcement were illustrative of the manner in which 
association with the British was an unvarying influence 
toward a corporate organizational pattern in the U.S, 
services. 


It is assumed that the Heads of the 
Mission, in their capacity as represent- 
atives of the British Chiefs of Staff, 
will have the right of direct access to 
the Chief of Naval Operations and the 
Chief of Staff, and that normal contacts 
will be established by each member of 
the Mission with the various branches of 
the War and Navy Departments. 


It would be appreciated, however, 
if the British Military Mission could be 
informed of the channel through which they 
should put forward matters which call for 
the joint consideration of both the Chief 
of Haves Operations and the Chief of 
Staff .45 


“45. (S) B.U.S.(J5)(41)40, "Establishment of Nucleus 
British Military Mission," 4 Apr 41, photostatic cy in jcs 
HS files, taken from collection of British documents in 
Ghormley Papers. The mission was housed temporarily in 
the British Embassy, and in the interest of security it 
was proposed that the members be referred to as "mili- 
tary advisers to the Purchasing Commission." 
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If this was in any sense a renewal of the bid for 
a direct connection with the Joint Board made during 
the ABC-1 conversations, it was not to be satisfied. 
for dealing with the British mission the American ser- 
vices continued the practice followed during ABC-1, 
maintaining a secretariat separate from that of the 
Joint Board under an officer designated United States 
Secretary for Collaboration. This post was filled by 
Commander L. R. McDowell, USN, who was also secretary 
of the Naval War Plans Division; the Army War Plans 
Division furnished an pean nee Secretary, Lieutenant 
Colonel W. P. Scobey.4 


The Secretary for Collaboration received communi- 
cations from the British on all matters of joint interest 
to the two American services and transmitted them to the 
Director of the Naval War Plans Division and the Chief 
of the Army War Plans Division for consideration or fur- 
ther assignment; in turn, joint communications from the 
Chief of Staff and the Chief of Naval Operations were 
passed to the British over his signature. The most 
important provisions for collaboration were the follow- 
ing: 


1}, The Chiefs of the British Military 
Mission, as may be appropriate, will from 
time to time mect with the Chief of Naval 
Operations and the Chief of Staff for dis- 
cussion and decision on matters of broad 
Military policy and strategy. When 
initiated by the British Mission, such 
matters will first be taken up by British 


TO. Cdr McDowell and Col Scobey had been the 
American secretaries during the sessions of ABC-1l. 
Col Scobey was also JB Secy, but that fact did not 
appear to have any functional significance in this 
instance. It is evident from Army WPD records that he 
was added as assistant primarily to assure Army cog- 
nizance of all exchanges between the U.S. services and 
the British mission. (S) Memo, Col Donald Wilson, WPD, 
to Actg ACofS, WPD, "Proposed Methods of Collaboration," 
247 May 41, WPD 4402-29. 
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officers with the Director of the Naval 
War Plans Division and the Chief of the 
Army War Plans Division, to permit an 
adequate preparation for such meetings. 
likewise, whon initiated by U.S. Army or 
Navy officers, the British Mission and 

the U.S. service not initiating the matter 
will be given prior notice. 


5. After broad matters of policy and 
strategy are determined as provided in 
Par. 4, the details which concern the 
common interests of British and United 
States forces in United States areas will 
be discussed by The United States Joint 
Strategical Committee and The British 
Joint Planning Staff. 


Besides these arrangements for dealing with matters 
of joint concern there were provisions for direct re- 
lations between the Navy Department and the naval staff 
of the British Military Mission and between the British 
army and air staffs and the War Department. In the 
ormer instance, the United Kingdom officers were to 
"work in direct cooperation with the appropriate divisions 
of’ the Office of Naval Operations, and the appropriate 
bureaus of the Navy Department," except that matters 
requiring the approval of the Chief of Naval Operations 
or the Secretary of the Navy would be channeled through 
the Secretary of the War Plans Division. With regard 
to collaboration on army and air matters, all business 
was initiated through the Joint Requirements Section of 
the War Plans Division, War Department General Staff.47 


. (S) US ser 011512-27, Ltr, US Secy for Collab to 
Secy, Brit Mil Mission, "Methods of Collaboration between 
the United States Army and Navy and the British Military 
Mission in Washington," 3 Jun 41. British acceptance of 
the procedures outlined was indicated in (S) C.S. (47)l, 
Ltr, Jt Secys, Brit Mil Mission, to US Secy for Collab, 
10 Jun 41. The original draft of these proposals was 
produced by Adm Turner, Dir of the naval WPD, in a form 
that indicated it was to be a JB paper. After passing 
to the Army WPD for revision and the addition of an 
annex on methods of army and air collaboration, it ceased 
to be identified with the JB and was sent to the British 
Military Mission with the tentative approval of the CofS 
and CNO. All papers in WPD 4402-29, 
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Formal establishment ol! these procedures early 
in June coincided approximately with two changes 
affecting the United Kingdom military representation 
in the United States. As early as 31 May 1941 the 
British had registered a desire to depart from the 
nomenclature of ABC-1 by renaming the British Military 
Mission in Washington as the "British Joint Staff 
Mission" and making various other changes in title. 
To the Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of Staff 
the proposed alterations seemed more likely to contri- 
bute to confusion than to clarification. They rejected 
all the new titles except the primary one, agreeing 
reluctantly, "provided the British Chiefs of Staff con- 
sider it of sufficient importance." 


After a further exchange the British published 
notice of the agreement on 9 July 1941, and thencefor- 
ward the United Kingdom military representatives were 
known as the British Joint Staff Mission in Washington 
(BISM).49 As during the ABC-1 conversations, however, 
they continued to have a cover title for public use; in 
other than secret documents the mission was referred to 
as the "Advisors to the British Supply Council in North 
America."50 


. (S) US Ser 011512-29, Ltr, US Secy for Collab 
to Secy, Brit Mil Mission, "British Military Mission in 
Washington - Proposed Change in Nomenclature," 5 Jun 41, 
WPD 4402-28. The Americans attacked the logic of the 
British proposal for using "mission" as the identifying 
term for both the main agency and three of its component 
parts. Having thus rejected the main body of the sug- 
gestion, they urged that the remaining alteration, from 
"British Military Mission in Washington" to "British 
Joint Staff Mission in Washington," would hardly justify 
the inconvenience of issuing formal changes to all the 
holders of the recently distributed ABC-1 report. The 
initial British proposal was contained in (S) M.M. (J) 
(41)26, Ltr, 31 May 41; this document has not been dis- 
covered, but it is summarized in the U.S. letter cited 
above. 

49, (S) C.S.(47)11, Ltr, Jt Secys BJSM to US Secy 
for Collab, "British Military Mission: Proposed Change 
in Nomenclature," 9 Jul 41, WPD 4402-28. 

50. (S) Ltr, TAG to CofS GHQ, et al., "Liaison with 
the British Joint Staff Mission in Washington," 26 Jul 
41, AG 334.8 Brit Supply Cl in N Am (7-19-41) MC-E-M, 
WPD 4340-14, 
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A more significant change was the arrival in 
mid-June of three officers of higher rank appointed 
by the British Chiefs of Staff to head the mission. 
Its original staff, drawn primarily from the British 
personnel present at the ABC-1 conversations, had 
been considered temporary and had been under the 
direction of a rear admiral, a major general, and 
an air commodore. On 12 June 1941 the War and Navy 
Departments were informed of the impending arrival 
of Admiral Sir Charles Little, Lieutenant-General Sir 
Colville Wemyss, and Air Marshal A. T. Harris, and an 
appointment was made for their reception on 17 June 
by the Chief of Staff and Chief of Naval Operations.51 
The British Joint Staff Mission was accordingly a 
full-scale and authoritative mission, headed by 
officers of a rank and status appropriate for dealing 
directly with General Marshall and Admiral Stark. To 
some extent it exceeded in size and prestige what 
might have been more readily expected from the original 
proposal that "nucleus organizations" be set up. 


The arrangements for the American military repre- 
sentation in London were somewhat more constrained. 
Still careful to avoid political commitment or any 
appearance of direct association, United States 
officials refrained from establishing a formal military 


~~~ 5T, (S) ¢.S.47/2, Ltr, Secy, Brit Mil Mission, to 
US Secy for Collab, 12 Jun 41, WPD 4402-29; (S) US ser 
011512-30, Ltr, US Secy for Collab to Jt Secys, Brit 
Mil Mission, "Reception of Three Heads of British Mili- 
tary Mission," 13 Jun 41, CNO(WPD) file "Miscellaneous 
File (1) -- British Joint Staff." 

52. A BJSM roster of 27 Jun 41 listed 32 officers 
besides the three Heads of Mission, their personal aides, 
and the secretariat. (S) M.M.(J)(41)34, "Personnel of 
British Joint Staff Mission in Washington . .. ," 27 Jun 
41, WPD 4402-40. Thus the mission already consisted of 
more officers than had been suggested in ann I of ABC-1, 
which tentatively outlined the composition of the full 
mission to be established only after the United States 
entered the war. The excess was partly attributable to 
additional duties, such as the coordination of the 
activities of various technical missions and the adminis- 
tration of the British air crew training program in the 
United States. 
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mission. Instead they utilized a Special Naval Observer 
and a Special Army Observer as separate officers without 
a corporate character. Admiral Ghormley departed on 5 
April 1941 to reoceupy his post in London, sailing with 

a group of British officers who had participated in ABC-1l. 
Later the same month an Army air officer, Major General 
James E. Chaney, was selected to serve as Special Army 
Observer, and in London the American establishment as a 
whole came to be called the U. S. Special Observer Group. 


The Special Observers directly represented the Chief 
of Staff and the Chief of Naval Operations, respectively, 
and each had a letter of instructions from his superior. 
The two letters were nearly identical in language, and 
the following extracts from General Chaney's instructions 
represent the salient features of both. 


1. Your appointment as Special Army 
observer in London is preliminary to your 
possible appointment at a later date as 
Army Member of a United States Military 
Mission in London. It is suggested that 
you officially inform the American Ambas- 
sador and the British Chiefs of Staff Com- 
mittee to that effect. 


2. You will be responsible directly 
to the Chief of Staff, United States Army, 
and will communicate directly with him 
without reference to the Military Attache 
in London. You will cooperate with the 
American Ambassador in London, and other 
official American representatives with whom 
you may have contacts, informing them of 
such parts of these and future instructions 
as you may consider appropriate. . 


3. Secrecy will be maintained with 
regard to your functions other than those 
connected with your office of Special Army 
Observer. Nevertheless, it is essential 
that all channels for effectuating cooper- 
ation between the United States and the 
British Commonwealth be established as 
soon as practicable. You will not enter 
into political commitments. However, in 
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conjunction with the special Naval 
Observer in London, you will negotiate 
with the British Chiefs of Staff on 
military affairs of common interest 
relating to joint United States-British 
cooperation in British areas of respon- 
sibility. Such negotiations will be 
subject to the approval of the Chief of 
Staff and the Chief of Naval Operations. 
It is intended that military matters 
pertaining to the British Chiefs of 
Staff Committee which require joint 
decision will be taken up through you 
or through the British Military Mission 
in Washington, as may be appropriate, 
and not through diplomatic or other 
channels. 


4. The report of the United States- 
British Staff Conversations (ABC-1) will 
govern cooperation between the United 
States and the British Commonwealth. It 
covers your responsibilities and duties. 
You will keep the Chief of Staff advised 
of changes in the annexes to the Report, 
which in your opinion would be desirable.53 


Except that the two observers were not given a cor- 
porate identity but instead made representations to the 
British Chiefs of Staff "in conjunction," the American 
arrangement in London was a literal application of the 
ABC-1 provision for the creation of nucleus organizations, 
The establishment of a formal mission was to be withheld 
until the day of United States belligerency. 


53. is) Ltr, CofS to Gen Chaney, "Letter of Instruc- 
tions," 26 Apr 41, wWPD 4402-89, pt V. Written in WPD, 
these instructions were based directly on those prepared 
in the Navy Dept for the Special Naval Observer, dated 
5 Apr 41, and hardly differed except in the order of the 
paragraphs. Gen Chaney had previously been to England as 
a technical observer during Oct and Nov 40. 
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In London on 27 May 1941 the first of a series of 
meetings of the "American Liaison Committee" was held, 
bringing together the chief planning officers of the 
United States Observer Group and representatives of the 
Joint Planning Staff, which was a subcommittee of the 
British Chief's of Staff and War Cabinet organization. 
These officers gave their main attention to the exchange 
of information, especially relating to current and pro- 
jected British campaigns, and to review of the collateral 
planning then being done by the military services of the 
two nations. These exchanges were supplemented by direct 
service liaison, particularly the continued conversations 
between Admiral Ghormley and members of the Admiralty 
staff .54 


The Americans based their participation in these 
relations on a strict interpretation of ABC-1, with care- 
ful attention to the prerogatives implied by the funda- 
mental assignment of areas of strategic responsibility to 
each nation, Illustrative of this attitude was the 
rejection by the Chief of Staff and the Chief of Naval 
Operations, as being "at variance with ABC-1," of certain 
British proposals for relaxing the definition of the 
channels for discussion between the United States military 
heads and the British Chiefs of Staff.55 The British had 
formulated the proposals in London with the agreement of 
the two U.S, Special Observers and had presented them 
through the British Joint Staff Mission in Washington on 
27 June 1941. They suggested that owing to the wide 
range of subjects on which consultation would be under- 
taken it might not always be convenient or appropriate to 
follow the pattern of communication originally outlined. 
The British therefore recommended that “the originator 
should always decide on the channel through which he shoulc 


54. Series of (S) Mns, Am Liaison Cmte, May-Jul 41, 
in Ghormley Papers. 

55. (S) US ser 011512-43, Ltr, Asst US Secy for 
Collab to Jt Secys BJSM, "Channels of Communication 
between U.S. and British Chiefs of Staff and Service 
Departments," 25 Jul 41, CNO(WPD) file "Miscellaneous 
File (1)-British Joint Staff." 
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take up any questions with the Chiefs of Staff or 
Service Depurtments on the other side of the Atlantic, "56 


American suspicions of this provision were indicated 
by one staff comment to the effect that it "permitted the 
Chiefs of Staff in London to discuss with the U.S. Mili- 
tary Mission in London matters affecting strategic dis- 
positions in the U.S, spheres of strategic responsibility. 
Therefore, the British proposal would in effect transfer 
all discussions initiated by the British Government, to 
Tondon."57 Extended correspondence between the British 
Joint Staff Mission and the War and Navy Departments 
ensued, but the insistence of the Chief of Staff and the 
Chief of Naval Operations on the original ABC-1 provisions 
forced the British on 5 August 1941 to adhere to the 
following strict statement: 


(a) If the U.S. Chiefs of Staff wish 
to raise a matter with the British Chiefs 
of Staff which concerns an Area of U.S, 
responsibility, they will raise it with 
the Joint Staff Mission in Washington, and 
the subject will be discussed in Washington. 


(b) If the U.S. Chiefs of Staff wish 
to raise a matter with the British Chiefs of 
Staff which affects an Area of British respon- 
sibility, they will raise it with their Mission 
in London, and the subject will be discussed 
in London, 


56. (S) M.M.(J)(41)35, Note by the Jt Secys, Brit 
Mil Mission, "Channels of Communication between the 
United States and the British Chiefs of Staff and Ser- 
vice Departments," 27 Jun 41, WPD 4402-41. 

57. (C) Memo, Col Scobey WPD to Actg ACofS WPD, 
"Channels of Communication between U.S. and British 
Chiefs of Staff and Service Departments," 7 Aug 41, CNO 
(WPD) file "Miscellaneous File (1) -- British Joint 
Staff. 
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(c) The British Chiefs of Staff will raise 
a matter with the U.S. Chiefs of Staff ina 
similar manner,5 


Besides insisting on exact procedures, higher American 
military officials continued to exercise unusual care in 
avoiding any implication of political commitment in their 
relations with the staff representatives of other nations. 
In the month following the completion of the ABC-1 Con- 
ference, arrangements were made for a supplementary meeting 
of representatives of the American, Dutch, and British 
commanders in the Southwest Pacific area. These conver- 
sations occurred in Singapore, 21-27 April 1941, and gave 
rise to a report known by the short title "ADB." 


When reviewed in Washington, however, the agreements 
outlined in the ADB report were found unsatisfactory, anda 
General Marshall and Admiral Stark expressed their dis- 
approval in a message sent to the British through the 
Special Army and Navy Observers in London. The American 
service chiefs noted a number of discrepancies between the 
ADB report and the more basic provisions of ABC-l. Their 
most serious objection, however, was to the fact that the 
ADB planners had assumed a list of circumstances in waich 
the United States would go to war at the side of the other 
two signatories. These included not only Japanese attack 
on U.S. territory but Japanese attack on either the 
Netherlands East Indies or the territory of the British 
Commonwealth. Despite a general disclaiming clause in the 
report, this seemed to the Chief of Staff and the Chief of 
Naval Operations to be an enunciation in a military paper 
of what were rightly political commitments. Accordingly it 
violated the terms of reference under which military 


5S. (UNK) BJSM paper, C.S. (47)22, 5 Aug 41, quoted 
in (C) US ser 011512-51, Ltr, US Secy for Collab to Jt_ 
Secys BJSM, "Channels of communication between U,S. and 
British Chiefs of Staff and Service Departments,’ 9 Aug 
41, CNO(WPD) file "Miscellaneous File (1) -- British 
Joint Staff." 
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5 


reproescntatives of the United States had entered into 
these and other staff conversutions, 09 


Nevertheless, although strictly interpreted by the 
Amerlcans, the organizational concepts set forth in ABC-1 
were in full course of adoption, as signified by the 
development of nucleus missions and attendant procedures 
for liaison and collaboration in Washington and London, 
They had been further sanctioned by being written into 
the fundamental U.S. war plan, RAINBOW No. 5, approved by 
the Joint Board on 14 May 1941. This joint basic war 
plan followed directly from the ABC-1 agreements; with 
regard to Anglo-American collaboration and principles of 
command it incorporated i agarose the pertinent paragraphs 
of the conference report.©0 [In the remaining months 
before Pearl Harbor these organizational concepts were 
not further elaborated. The cardinal event of this period 
was the Argentia Conference. While it in some respects 
foreshadowed the great wartime conferences of succeeding 
years, it can hardly be said to have provided the model 
on which the Combined Chiefs of Staff organization was 
later built. 


Held on 9-12 August 1941 aboard the British battle- 
ship Prince of Wales and the United States cruiser 
Augusta at a rendezvous off Argentia, Newfoundland, the 
conference was of high significance as the first meeting 
of President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill, 
following almost two years of relations through corre- 
Spondence and personal representatives. The others present 
included Harry Hopkins, Sumner Welles, Sir Alexander 
Cadogan, and the highest military officers of both nations. 
Two of the British Chiefs of Staff, Admiral Sir Dudley 
Pound and Field Marshal Sir John Dill, accompanied the 
Prime Minister, with a deputy, Air Vice-Marshal Freeman, 


59. (S) Msg, CNO and CofS to SPENAVO and SPAO, "Com- 
ment on the report of the American-Dutch-British Conver- 
sations, Singapore, April, 1941," 3 Jul 41, reproduced 
in PHA, pt 15, pp. 1677-1679. The ADB report is repro- 
duced in the same volume, pp. 1551-1584. 

60. (S) JB 325 (ser 642-5). 
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representing the Chief of the Air Staff. The principal 
U.S. military officers were General Marshall, Admiral 
Sturk, Major General H, H. Arnold of the Army Air Forces, 
und Admiral Ernest J. King, then Commander in Chief of 
the Atlantic Fleet. 


Best remembered as the source of the Atlantic Charter, 
the conference was primarily political in nature. The 
army, navy, and air officers were present as advisers to 
the two principals. The Joint Board had taken no prepara- 
tory action with respect to the impending meeting, and 
the American officers went to Argentia in their individu- 
al service capacities, rather than as members of the 
Joint Board. From a military viewpoint, as General 
Marshall later stated, the conference was "a first 
getting-together, coming to know the British Chiefs of 
Staff, and in this sense paralleled the personal meeting 
of the President and Prime Minister.61 Not the least 
important result was the beginning of the firm friendship 
between General Marshall and Sir John Dill, which was 
later to be of such effect in_the successful operation of 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff .62 


61. Testimony of Gen Marshall, 6 Dec 45, PHA, pt 3, 
p. 1051. 

62. These two distinguished soldiers were to begin 
their intimate official association at their next meet- 
ing, during the Washington War Conference in the last days 
of Dec 41. A suggestion of the degree of attachment al- 
ready engendered by their brief meeting at Argentia may 
be gained from two personal invitations extended by Gen 
Marshall in the intervening period. During October the 
Chief of Staff suggested that Sir John Dill fly to the 
United States for a few days late in November to join him 
in observing the Army's Carolina maneuvers. (S) Memo, 
CofS to TAG, 13 Oct 41, OCS 1440-407. Again on the 
Tuesday before Pearl Harbor, learning that the Field 
Marshal was soon to retire as Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff and was scheduled then to become Governor of Bombay, 
Gen and Mrs. Marshall extended an invitation to Sir John 
and Lady Dill to proceed to India by way of the United 
States. "We can travel very comfortably by air following 
the warmer southern route," went Gen Marshall's radiogram. 
"You can see what you choose of our military effort and 
enjoy something of the scenic beauty enroute Indian 
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Hesides two formal meetinies of the full military repre- 
sentation, on 11 and 12 August, there were extended con- 
versations between the army chief's of the two nations and 
between the two airmen, and the naval representatives held 
discussions on means of cooperation in the escort of North 
Atlantic convoys. Save for an American suggestion that the 
activities of the various British supply representatives in 
Washington be better coordinated, organizational matters 
were not of noticeable concern. Throughout the conference 
there was no appearance of a disposition to refine or fan 
fashion the organizational concepts set forth in ABC-1. 


Thus it seemed generally accepted that the institutions 
proposed in ABC-1 would come into operation, with little 
further consideration, whenever the United States entered 
the war. The concept of a parallel exchange of staff 
missions was being given preliminary application in practice 
and had not been questioned in theory. There remained the 
assumption that there would be created some higher agency 
for coordination of the political and military direction of 
the war "along the lines of a Supreme War Council," but this 
was as yet undefined. 


antiquities of the Southwest Grand Canyon and West Coast." 
(S) Memo, CofS to TAG, 2 Dec 41, OCS 18565-45. 

63. (S) Memo, Cdr Forrest Sherman to CNO, "Notes on 
Staff conferences, 11-12 August 1941," 18 Aug 41, JB 325 
(ser 729). Lt Col C. W. Bundy submitted a parallel memo to 
the CofS, containing his own record of the first meeting 
and a reproduction of Cdr Sherman's account for the second, 
since he was not present on 12 August. (S) Memo, Col Bundy 
WPD to CofS, "Notes on Staff Conferences Aug 11-12, 1941, 
on Board Prince of Wales," 20 Aug 41, WPD 4402-62. 

64. It may be noted that in Nov 41, after the Argentia 
Conference, RAINBOW No. 5 was revised, but the portions of 
the war plan that quoted the ABC-1 organizational provisions 
were not affected. (S) JB 325 (ser 642-5) Rev No. l. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE ARCADIA CONFERENCE: 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A COMBINED WAR ORGANIZATION 


The manner in which the United States was suddenly 
brought into the war on 7 December 1941 unsettled rather 
than solidified many of the contingent plans. The grave 
consequences of the Pearl Harbor attack forced a reconsid- 
eration of United States capabilities, and decision was 
required on the immediate disposition of American and 
British forces to meet the situation in the Far East. 
Before settled arrangements for Allied cooperation could 
come into full operation there needed to be an assessment 
of the effect of these dislocating circumstances on the 
strategic outlook and on such matters as the allocation 
of munitions and the coordination of production programs. 
By an exchange of messages between Winston Churchill and 
the President during the first few days after Pearl Harbor 
it was agreed that the Prime Minister and the British Chiefs 
of Staff should come to Washington at the earliest moment 
for a conference.l 


The Washington War Conference, known by the code name 
ARCADIA, began with the arrival of Prime Minister Churchill 
in the late afternoon of 22 December. His party included 
the Chiefs of Staff Committee and the Minister of Supply, 
Lord Beaverbrook. Admiral Sir Dudley Pound, First Sea Lord 
and Chief of Naval Staff, Field Marshal Sir John Dill, Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff, and Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Charles Portal, Chief of Air Staff, made up the British 
Chiefs of Staff. Sir John Dill was to be relieved as Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff on Christmas Day, but he con- 
tinued as the principal army representative after that date 
in the absence of his successor, General Sir Alan Brooke. 
The Prime Minister, a guest at the White House, entered 
immediate consultations with the President, while the Chiefs 


I. Winston S. Churchill, The Grand Alliance (Cambridge, 
1950), pp. 608-610. 
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of Staff met with the officers of the British Joint Staff 
Mission to "put themselves in the local picture."2 


On the evening of 23 December the first full meeting 
of the parties with the President and the Prime Minister 
occurred in the White House. On the next morning began the 
series of twelve meetings of the British and United States 
military chiefs that produced the principal documents of 
the ARCADIA Conference. The conferees met on five further 
occasions in general sessions with the President and Prime 
Minister, whose direction and final approval affected all 
the work of the conference. Harry Hopkins, Lord Beaverbrook, 
and Secretaries Knox and Stimson were prominent among the 
other officials who participated. ' 


2. These first activities had been projected during a 
discussion of "Procedure in Washington" held by the PM and 
the BCOS, 18 Dec 41, while en route to the United States. 

(S) C.0.S. (42)79, Washington War Conf (British records pub- 
lished eb 42, photostatic cys in JCS HS files, taken from 
Ghormley Papers). Luncheon meetings and other informal dis- 
cussions occupied the principals until the evening of 23 Dec. 
(S) Memo for record, Gerow, "Telephone Conversation with 
Chief of Staff, 11:30 a.m., December 23, 1941," 23 Dec 41, 
OPD Exec file 8, bk 1. 

3. Minutes and papers of the twelve meetings of the 
military chiefs are contained in the official conference 
volume, ARCADIA. Notes dictated by Gen Marshall following 
the White House meeting on 23 Dec may be found in OCS 334 
(5-15-42), while records of four other plenary sessions, on 
26 Dec and 1, 4, and 14 Jan, appear in OCS 33h (1-28-42). 
The minutes of the 12 Jan session are quoted in full in 
Robert E. Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins (New York, 1948), 
pp. 460-466. Another White House meeting on 24 Dec appears 
to have been attended by the President, Prime Minister, 
Secretaries Knox and Stimson /?7/, and the BCOS, the only 
record being (S) British paper headed "The Secretary 
General to the United States Chiefs of Staff," 24 Dec 41, 
OPD Exec file 8, bk l. 

Mr. Churchill addressed a joint session of Congress on 
26 Dec and departed on 29 Dec for a three-day visit to Ottawa 
and other points in Canada. The Prime Minister returned in 
time to attend New Year's Day services with the President, 
and after several days of further consultation in the capital, 
took a week's vacation in Florida, beginning 5 Jan. He was 
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Of the twelve military meetings, seven occurred between 
24 and 31 December. During this period the general lines 
of grand strategy established by ABC-1 were reaffirmed and 
a special command arrangement for the Southwest Pacific 
Theater was worked out. At this point the formal meetings 
lapsed, mainly, it seems, to allow time for the Joint Plan- 
ning Committee of the conference to develop detailed pro- 
posals for implementing the grand strategy. The final five 
sessions took, place on successive days from 10 through 14 
January 1942, 


The three British Chiefs of Staff were, of course, major 
participants. For the United States Army the spokesmen were 
General Marshall, as Chief of Staff, and Lieutenant General 
Henry H. Arnold, his Deputy Chief of Staff for Air and Chief 
of the Army Air Forces. The United States Navy was repre- 
sented by the Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral Stark, and 
the recently appointed Commander in Chief, United States 
Fleet, Admiral King. Other officers attended and occasion- 
ally contributed to the discussions, and a joint secretariat 
served all the meetings.5 


present in Washington again for the final three days of the 
conference, before the ig aa of the British delegation 
on the evening of 14 Jan He. 

4, While formal meetings of the principals ceased for 
a time, there was no real break in the conference activities. 
One participant, when questioned on the reasons for the dis- 
continuance of the meetings, was unable to recall that there 
had been any such lapse. (U) Memo, VAdm J.L. McCrea to 
Vernon E. Davis, JCS HS, 9 Jun 50, JCS HS files. 

5. All the meetings were held in the Federal Reserve 
Building. Except for the morning session on the first day, 
all were convened in the mid-afternoon. Except that Sir 
Charles Portal missed three meetings, the principals were 
in constant attendance. Among the additional officers 
present the most regular were the three heads of the BJSM, 
who attended all save the session on Christmas afternoon, 
The chief of Army WPD, Gen Gerow, attended nine meetings 
and was represented by his assistant, Gen Eisenhower, at 
two others. More extensive was the attendance of secondary 
officers of the U. S. Navy. RAdm J.H. Towers, Chief of 
BuAer, was always present, and four others missed but one 
among the twelve conference sessions. These were the ACNO, 
RAdm F. J. Horne, the Pres of the General Board of the Navy, 
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From its beginning the conference had a supporting Anglo- 
American body known as the Joint Planning Committee, of which 
the principal United States members were the heads of the 
Army and Navy War Plans Divisions, Brigadier General L. T. 
Gerow and Rear Admiral R. K. Turner. This committee func- 
tioned continuously but was more often concerned with exploring 
the feasibility of suggested deployments and developing the 
detailed application of plans than with initiating original 
proposals. Owing in large part to the urgency of the situa- 
tion, most of the basic papers proposed before the military 
chiefs were sponsored by one national delegation or the other 
and had been developed unilaterally rather than jointly. In 
some instances, however, either the American or British 
planners agreed to take over responsibility for the prepa- 
ration of a given paper after exploring jointly the areas of 


agreement. 


Thus the progress of the conference depended heavily on 
the internal activities of the British and American delega- 
tions. In their own work the United Kingdom representatives 
followed the normal consultative procedures of their high 
command system. The British Chiefs of Staff met at least 
ten times with the heads of the British Joint Staff Mission 
and various planning officers. On six occasions they 
convened in definitive sessions under the chairmanship of 
the Prime Minister, sometimes with Lord Beaverbrook and 
Lord !ialifax present. Hence the British position as 
presented to the Americans in the conference sessions had 
usually been developed by consultation among the British 
Chiefs of Staff, approved in further discussion with the 
Prime Minister.7 


RAGm W. R. Sexton, the Dir of WPD, Adm Turner, and Maj Gen 
Thomas Holcomb, Commandant, U. S. Marine Corps. These 
auxiliary officers sometimes withdrew from a meeting before 
its completion. 

6. (S) Ltr, Lt Gen L. T. Gerow to Vernon E. Davis, JCS 
HS, 19 Jun 50, JCS HS files. The ten formal meetings recorded 
between 24 Dec and 13 Jan give only a partial indication of 
the unceasing labors of the Joint Planning Committee. (S) 
Mns, United States-British Joint Planning Committee /US ABC- 
4/M1,/M2,/3. . . etc.7 WPD Arcadia Development File. 

7. Minutes of these meetings appear in (S) C.0.S.(42)79, 


Washington War Conf. 
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In the absence of any such well-tried and articulated 
higher command institution the American procedures were 
less systematic. The guidance and approval of the President 
commonly reached the United States delegation less directly 
through his individual conversations with Admiral Stark, 
Admiral King, or General Marshall. Continuous informal 
personal relations among the participants accounted for most 
of the American conference work, and formal minutes were 
kept for only four of the gatherings in which the conferees 
prepared their views for the regular sessions with the 
British. The written record indicates but one private 
conference between the President and the American military 
participants as a body, a meeting at the White House on 
28 December at which the Secretaries of the War and Navy 
Departments and Mr. Harry Hopkins were also present. On two 
occasions the military officers met at the call of the Chief 
of Naval Operations, and on 4 January they met with Secre- 
taries Knox and Stimson in the latter's office. It is to be 
noted that no formal gathering of the Joint Board took place 
during the entire period.8 


The secondary place that organizational matters were 
expected to take in the deliberations of the conference had 
been evident. On 18 December, while en route aboard the 
battleship HMS Duke of York, the British party had suggested 
a broad agenda for the conference in the following brief 
despatch to United States officials: 


1. It is hoped to reach agreement to following 
main points during conference. 


(i) Fundamental basis of joint strategy. 
(ii) Interpretation of (i) into terms of 
immediate Military measures, including re- 
distribution of forces. 

(iii) Allocation of Joint Forces to 
harmonize with (i). 

(iv) Long term programme based on (i), 
including forces to be raised and’ equipped 
required for victory. 

(v) Set up joint machinery for implementing 
(11), (111) and (iv). 


8. Records of these meetings appear in OCS 334 
(1-28-42). 
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2. Under the direction of Prime Minister Chiefs 
ot Staff are preparing, short general review as a basis 
for discussion under paragraph 1 (i) above, to be 
followed by paper on (11), (iii) and (iv). 


3. Chiefs of Staff are giving much thought to 
machinery for post conference joint collaborations.9 


Final determination of organizational arrangements, 
then, seemed destined for last consideration. It would be 
dependent, as everything else, on the formulation of basic 
strategy. The British by this date had outlined certain 
general proposals for collaborative machinery, based on an 
assumption that the United States would shortly develop an 
entire structure of integrated war agencies roughly similar 
to the British organization. There could then be established 
a series of combined directing boards in such fields as stra- 
tegy, supply, and economic warfare, which would draw repre- 
sentation from the corresponding agencies of each govern- 
ment.10 


The British were already convinced that the arrange- 
ments for Anglo-American collaboration should reflect a 
close practical working agreement rather than constitute 
the paramount machinery along the lines of a Supreme War 
Council that had been assumed at the ABC-1 Conference. In 
March 1941, to be sure, there had been little to distinguish 
the prospective superior body from an agency for Anglo- 
American collaboration. After June 1941, however, allowance 
had to be made for some sort of Russian representation as 
well. Finally, with Pearl Harbor and the certainty of a 
major war in the Pacific, anyone who contemplated a truly 
supreme organization had to consider a place at the 
council for China and more direct attention to the interests 
of the Dutch, Australians, and New Zealanders. 


9. Cy 7as received in Washington7 in (S) JB 325 (ser 
729). The points in par 1 had first been formulated at a 
BCOS meeting on 13 Dec 41. (8S) C.0.S. (42)79, Washington 
War Conf. Point (iv) was apparently slightly garbled in 
transmission. 

10. W. K. Hancock and H. M. Gowing, British War Economy 
(London, 1949), p. 389. a 
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With this expansion the superior political body seemed 
no loner a practicable means for immediate direction of 
the military commanders and strategists. It would be un- 
wieldy both in numbers and by virtue of the interests repre- 
sented and would probably differ little in method from 
conventional diplomacy. Still a Supreme Allied War Council 
might serve as a formal capstone to a structure of more 
effective but less inclusive institutions. The Washington 
War Conference to which they were proceeding, the British 
thought, might close with an initial gathering of such a 
council if representation from China and the Soviet Union 
could be arranged.11 


The British despatch of 18 December 1941 from the Duke 
of York claimed the attention of U. S. Army and Navy staff 
members who were already deeply engaged in the attempt to 
reorder the defenses in the Pacific. The effective time at 
their disposal for preparation for the conference was short. 
On 21 December, the day before the scheduled arrival of the 
British, the Joint Board reviewed and approved two papers, 
"Tentative U.S. Views on Subjects of British Memorandum, 

Dec. 18," and a statement of "Broad Military Decisions." 

The latter was to be the basis for a presentation of military 
opinion by the Chief of Staff and the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations at a meeting with the President that afternoon. On 
the fifth point in the agenda suggested by the British, the 
setting up of joint machinery, the paper outlining "Tentative 
U.S. Views" contained the following: 


(v) Create a Supreme Allied War Council to study 
joint problems and to recommend to the Associated 
Powers applicable policies, plans, programs, and 
allocations. 


Create at once a Military Joint Planning 
Committee and a Joint Supply Committee to propose the 
plans and take the actions necessary to implement 12 
approved recommendations of the Supreme War Council. 


li. This evaluation of British opinion is drawn from 
the implications of various BCOS papers, including a state- 
ment by the Prime Minister at the meeting of the BCOS on 
18 Dec 41. (S) C.0.S. (42)79, Washington War Conf. 

12. (S) JB 325 (ser 729) contains both papers. 
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The British in speaking of joint machinery had had in 
mind primarily a perfection ot the organs for collaboration 
between the United States and the United Kingdom. The 
Americans read the reference to suggest a more exalted 
agency, still presuming the ABC-1 agreement to be adequate 
for strictly Anglo-American relations. An Army WPD paper 
that treated the Supreme Allied War Council more fully made 
it clear that the prospective organization was to embrace 
all the major powers associated against the Axis. The coun- 
cil itself, meeting in Washington under the chairmanship of 
the United States member, would be "composed of the Head of 
the Government of each of the Allied Powers or his repre- 
sentative." While the general staffs and military commands 
of each nation would remain responsible to their own govern- 
ments, each power would delegate one permanent military 
representative as a technical adviser to the Council. The 
Military Joint Planning Committee would have two members 
from the army, navy, air force, and production management of 
each nation, while the Joint Supply Committee would be 
composed of "Military, Production Management, and Trans- 
portation Representatives. "13 


hese were tentative views. Probably they were not 
rerarded as final in detail, and certainly they were not the 
result of long and considered staff discussion. Rather they 
appeared to be the result of a hasty application to the 
current situation of the procedures that had been employed 
in the First World War. The provision for a Supreme Allied 
War Council located in Washington was endorsed but apparently 
not extensively discussed Re the White House meeting on the 
afternoon of 21 December. 


13. (S) WPD notes on "Agenda proposed in British message 
of 18 December 1941," nd, WPD Arcadia Development File. It 
has not been determined whether this undated document origi- 
nated before or after the paper titled "Tentative U.S. Views 
on Subjects of British Memorandum, Dec. 18," which the JB 
approved on 21 Dec, but the two are obviously related. 

14. The presumption that the matter was passed upon 
with little question seems to be supported by its treatment 
in a summary of the decisions of the White House meeting made 
by SecWar Stimson. There, as the last two of twenty items, 
he wrote, "Supreme War Council to be established in Washington, 
Ditto Joint Planning Committee and Joint Supply Committee. 
Except for specifying Washington as the location, this was 
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‘ihe readiness with which the idea of a Supreme Allied 
War Council was taken up owed much to the activities of 
sevretary Hull and his associates in the State Department. 
As early as 15 December they had begun giving thought to 
the formal ties that would league the nations at war with 
the Axis. One of thelr efforts was the production of a 
document that in ultimate form became the Declaration of 
the United Nations, A second was the development of pro- 
posals for a paramount allied political organization to 
supervise and coordinate the general conduct of the war. 
As a working basis the State Department planners made a 
thorough survey of the form and functioning of the Supreme 
War Council that had existed at Versailles during the latter 
stages of the First World War; the institution that they pro- 
posed dérived most of its features from this model. Memoran- 
dums,Outlining the State Department plan reached the President 
on’19 December 1941, and their provisions were explained by 
Secretary Hull at a Cabinet meeting that afternoon. This 
was followed on 21 December by the comparable but less detailed 
ee proposal for a Supreme Allied War Council contained in the 

ye military paper of "Tentative U.S. Views," and on the next 

; day by supplementary State Department suggestions for various 
military,and supply committees to function under the supreme 
paunell 


no more than a brief of par (v) of the "Tentative U.S. Views." 
(UNK) SeqWwar, "Memorandum of Decisions at White House Sunday, 
December 21, 1941," nd /@2 Dec 417, WPD 4402-136 Bulky Package. 
The copy of the "Tentative U.S. Views" used by Gen 
Marshall at this meeting contains a number of interlinear 
and marginal corrections in his handwriting but none in par 
(v) where not even "in Washington" is added. The document 
carries the following notation by Gen Gerow: "This paper was 
taken to a White House Conference today by the C/S. The core 
nee stone hereon were made by the C/S L.T.G."  OPD Exec file 
» bk. 
15. Hull, Memoirs, vol II, pp. 1116-1119. The State 
Dept proposal and the agency outlined in the WPD memorandum, 
which was also highly suggestive of the Supreme War Council of 
World War I, were similar but not identical. Whatever the 
degree of interaction between the two proposals, it is probable 
that they were not formally coordinated. (S) Ltr, Lt Gen 
L. T. Gerow to Vernon E. Davis, JCS HS, 19 Jun 50, JCS HS files. 
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‘the ldea that there should be a united front of all the 


natlons assoclated agalnst the Axis was essentially valid, 
but dt had a popular persuasiveness that made the matter 
appear more simple In theory than 1t was in act. It easily 


avhleved the status of a conviction in the public mind and 
provided a theme that the editiorial writers of the nation 
trequently expounded. It was even suggested in some quarters 
that a single Supreme Allied Commander in Chief be appointed 
to direct the global conflict. : 


The ready expectation that there would be machinery 
to effect unity among the allies was fed as well as reflected 
by statements from official sources. A White House announce- 
ment on 20 December 1941 gave a confident account of the staff 
arrangements and preparations already in effect between the 
United States and the United Kingdom. "This liaison," it 
was stated,"will continue for a short time until the joint 
planning for unity of action can be extended to Russia; China, 
the Netherlands, and other ait b auc engaged in the common 
cause of defeating the Axis." The announcement of the 
arrival of the British delegation on 22 December-contained 
the remark that "the present conferences in Washington’ should 
be rejyarded as preliminary to further conferences which will 
olficlaily {pelude Russia, China, the Netherlands and the 


dominions,."+ 


TO. New York Times, 21 Dec 41, p. 24, noted that "it 


was reported that Mr. Roosevelt personally favored regional 


Allied commands rather than a single Allied Commander in Chief, 
. for example, in 


as has been suggested by some persons. . . 
the Moscow area, the Western Pacific area, the Western Hemt's - 
phere, tne Atlantic, the Middle East and similar areas. The 
idea of a single Supreme Allied Commander continued to have 

its appeal; Wendell Willkie advocated it in a Boston speech 

in Feb 42, with Gen Douglas MacArthur as the proposed commander, 


New York Times, 13 Feb 42, p. l. 

“—— “17, New York Times, 21 Dec 41, p. 1. The basic material 
for this press release was apparently drafted by Adm Turner, 
Memo, Actg ACofS WPD to Dir WD Bur Pub Rel, 16 Dec 41, OPD 
Exec file 8, bk 1. 

18. New York Times, 23 Dec 41, p. 1. This was noted, 
"White House announcement." 


as 2a 
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It is clear that this was the original intention of the 
President, Already, as a preliminary to the ARCADIA Confer- 
ence, he had sought to gain the views of Stalin, Chiang Kai- 
shek, and the varlous commanders in the Southwest Pacific 
on the "whole picture." For this purpose the President 
vequested Stalin to begin conversations with the British, 
Chinese, and United States representatives in Moscow. He 
asked the Chinese leader to hold a similar conference in 
Chungking, while military and naval representatives of all 
the forces in the Singapore area were also to meet. All 
were requested to report their suggestions and conclusions 
by 20 December 1941, In informing Stalin of these develop- 
ments and inviting his participation the President wrote, 

"I venture to hope that the preliminary conferences I have 
outlined for this coming week may lead to the establishment 
of a more permanent organization to plan our efforts."19 


Thus at the beginning of the Washington War Conference 
the British found the Americans disposed to contemplate an 
overall allied agency in active direction of the war. Very 
probably this conception began to undergo modification as 
the result of certain realistic objections by the British, 
which led U.S. officials, particularly the President, to 
pive deeper consideration to its implications for the first 
time. If there was to be such an ultimate body,the Supreme 
War Council of the First World War seemed an imperfect model. 
it had been designed to deal with one continuous front ina 
single theater of war, a situation hardly commensurate with 
the complexities of the global conflict at hand. Even within 
its limited scope, moreover, the perfection of the original 
Supreme War Council was not readily demonstrable. British 
thought had already progressed through further stages. The 
lessons of the World War I organization had been applied in 
establishing a somewhat different Supreme War Council with 
the French in 1939, and from that more recent experience 
the British had derived furthey theories regarding the best 
means of collaboration in war. 


19. (S) Msg, Pres to Stalin, nd /before 17 Dec 417, OPD 
Exec file 8, bk l. an 

20, Perhaps the first indication of firm British opposi- 
tion to a Supreme War Council, based on these general objec- 
tions, was that expressed by two BJSM officers on 20 Dec 41 
during a conference with Gen Gerow and three of his planning 
subordinates. S Notes on Conference with Members of the 
British Mission, December 20 /19417," OPD Exec file 4, item 13. 
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From Winston Churchill the President may also have heard 
a frank warning of the difficulty he might find in controlling 
affairs to the interest of the United States within a council 
composed, at the least, of British, American, Russian, and 
Chinese representatives. The feasibility of such a council 
was further placed in doubt by the indifferent results of 
the President's earlier request to Stalin to hold conversa- 
tions with the British, Chinese, and United States represen- 
tatives in Moscow. Likewise the Chungking meetings under 
the chairmanship of Chiang Kai-shek, held between 8 and 23 
December, produced little of promise. The Chinese Generalis- 
simo urged the formation of a supreme agency in Washington, 
but he also made evident his conviction that defeat of Japan 
should be the first objective of the Allies. He proposed 
a general strategy that rested on the supposition that un- 
limited supplies and large British and American forces were 
readily available and might soon be concentrated in the Far 
East for offensive action, all under the immediate direction 
of a regional council at Chungking. 1 


Rather than supreme allied control, the circumstances 
seemed to suggest a joint Anglo-American effort in general 
direction of the war. The fact that the United States and 
the United Kingdom were the only major powers engaged in 
active hostilities with all the Axis partners constrained 
them particularly to view the war as a whole. War materials 
produced in the United States were expected to contribute 


21. Material on the Chungking meetings may be found in 
OPD Exee file 8, bk 1; WPD 4389 file; Magruder Mission 
(AMMISCA) War Diary, OCMH; Hq China Theater records, CT 23, 
Dra RAC. -AGO: (St. Louis). The report of the U.S. er! 
representative at the Singapore Conference is in WPD 4544-31. 
Little progress was made in Moscow. Receipt of the President's 
reque:t coincided with the presence of Anthony Eden in the 
Soviet capital, and the men in the Kremlin were engaged at 
the moment in singleminded pursuit of a British commitment 
to the assignment of certain territories to Russia at the 
end of the war. Hull, Memoirs, vol II, pp. 1165-1167. The 
meetings in Moscow, Chungking, Singapore, and Washington for- 
med a pattern of which the conference of the American Republics 
at Rio de Janeiro, 15-28 Jan 42, was also a part. 
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decisively to the action in every theater. The British 
controlled vital footholds in the European area and, at 

the moment, in the Far East, from which the major military 
efforts might be launched. To a far greater degree than 
with geographically isolated Russia and China, the exterior 
position of the United States and the United Kingdom held 

a potentiality of initiative and decision in the war. Once 
the initial reverses were repaired and some control of the 
situation restored, a variety of opportunities and alterna- 
tives might be expected to appear, offering scope for 
strategic decision. 


During a conference of the President, the Prime Minis- 
ter, Secretary Hull, and the British Ambassador on 27 Decem- 
ber it appeared to the Secretary of State that "Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill were not yet in agreement that 
a Supreme War Council should be set up." It was then 
decided to delay discussion of the proposal while marshal- 
ling signatories for the Declaration of the United Nations. 
The declaration was proclaimed on 1 January 1942. It con- 
tained the pledges of 26 nations to cooperation and maximum 
effort, adherence to the principles of the Atlantic Charter, 
and renunciation of the possibility of negotiating a separate 
peace. The day before, the President had informed Mr. Hull 
that with respect to higher political control it seemed more 
feasible to work on a regional basis for the time being, 
always keeping in mind the possibility of an over-all coun- 
cil at some later date.22 


This abandonment of the grand scheme for a superior 
allied directorate reflected practical conclusions. The 
same could be said of the work already completed by the 
ARCADIA Conference. As previously suggested by the British, 
the military conferees had turned as a first duty to press- 
ing questions of strategy and deployment. What had not been 
anticipated, however, was that this approach would lead so 


directly to the consideration of organizational questions 
as well. 


On Christmas Day, during a discussion of the disposal 


of reinforcements currently arriving in the Southwest Pacif- 


ic area, General Marshall made the following firm declara- 
tion: 


22. Hull, Memoirs, vol II, pp. 1121-1124, 
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I express these as my personal views and 
not those as a result of consultation with the 
Navy or with my own War Plans Division. Asa 
result of what I saw in France and from follow- 
ing our own experience, I feel very strongly 
that the most important consideration is the 
question of unity of command. ... I am con- 
vinced that there must be one man in command 
of the entire theater -- air, ground, and ships. 
We cannot manage by cooperation. .. . If we 
make a plan for unified command now, it will 
solve nine-tenths of our troubles. 


There are difficulties in arriving at a 
single command, but they are much less than 
the hazards that must be faced if we do not 
achieve this. We never think alike -- there 
are the opinions of those on this side of the 
table and of the people on the other side; but 
as for myself, I am willing to go the limit to 
accomplish this. . . . I favor one man being 
in control, but operating under a controlled 
directive from here. We had to come to this in 
the first World War, but it was not until 1918 
that it was accomplished and much valuable time, 
blood, and treasure had been needlessly sacri- 
fFiced. If we could decide on a unified command 
now, it would be a great advance over what was 
accomplished during the World war. 


The British officers present voiced several tentative objec- 
tions; neither Admiral Stark nor Admiral King rallied to 
General Marshall's support. The discussion closed with the 
assignment of the subject of utilization of reinforcements 

to the Joint Planning Committee as a task of first priority, 
to be studied without reference to possible unified command. 23 


23. (S) Mns, 2nd Mtg, 25 Dec 41, ARCADIA. There are 
three accounts of this meeting: notes made by Gen Eisen- 


hower, a set of British minutes, and the official records 
from which the above quotation is taken. All accounts 
leave the impression that the other officers present con- 
sidered the moment inopportune for the discussion of 
unified command. While Gen Marshall presented this view 

as being based on his own experience and reflection, he 

was almost certainly encouraged, if not directly influenced, 
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General Marshall was not deterred by the failure of 
the meeting to come to grips with his proposal. Upon 
leaving the conference he directed Brigadier General D. D. 
Eisenhower, then the officer second in authority in the 
War Plans Division, to draft sample orders that could be 
used as the basis for more concrete discussion. In Gener- 
al Eisenhowers's words: 


The document was to take the form of a letter 
of instructions to a supreme commander, giving him 
his mission, defining his authority and placing 
upon his authority specific limitations so as to 
exclude his interference from anytning that was 
strictly the business of any particular govern- 
ment. The purpose of these rigid restrictions 
was to convince the other members of the confer- 
ence that no real risk would be involved to the 
interests of any of the Associated powers, ae 
on the other hand great profits should result.2 


On the next day it was apparent that this idea had 
been successfully presented at the White House, for at a 
plenary meeting that afternoon the President asked rather 
pointedly if the matter of unity of command had been re- 
solved. He was informed that there had been no further 
discussion since General Marshall's statement the previous 
afternoon. The President then made it clear that he 
thought the arrangement a desirable one that should be 


by the preliminary report of the Singapore Conference, 
received in the WD from Lt Col F. G. Brink on 21 Dec 41. 
Col Brink made an emphatic recommendation based on the 
conviction reached by him at the Singapore meetings that 
the appointment of a single supreme commander, to operate 
through a combined allied staff, was an immediate neces- 
sity in the Southwest Pacific area. (S) Memo, Maj E. J. 
Rogers, Jr., WPD, to ACofS WPD, "Preliminary Report of 
Singapore Conference by Colonel Brink," nd /24 Dec 417, 
WPD 4544-31, Notations on the accompanying routing Sheet 
indicate that this matter was considered by Gen Marshall, 
but they do not clearly establish that the Brink report 
came to his attention berore the meeting on 25 Dec 41. 

24, (UNK) Memo for File, Eisenhower, "Notes taken at 
Joint Conference of Chiefs of Staff on afternoon, December 
25," 28 Dec 41, WPD 4402-136 Bulky Package. 
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fully explored, despite several objections that had just 
been heard from Prime Minister Churchill.25 


At a separate meeting of the British Chiefs of Staff 
that evening the Prime Minister again expressed general 
disagreement with the prospect of unified command over all 
the rorces in the southwestern Pacific area. He was, how- 
ever, scheduled to talk privately with General Marshall the 
next morning, 27 December in a meeting that had been 
arranged by Harry Hopkins . 26 There the persuasiveness and 
conviction of the American general had their effect. Ata 
meeting of the U.S. military representatives at noon the 
Chief of Staff was able to report that the British Prime 
Minister had agreed to the unity of command proposal as 
applied to land and air forces, although he still doubted 
its leasibility for naval forces. General Marshall also 
read the model orders for a supreme commander, drafted by 
General Eisenhower, following which the naval officers pres- 
ent indicated their approval and agreed to support the pro- 
posal in coming discussions with the British Chiefs of 
Stafr.2? This they did at the fourth ARCADIA meeting the 
Same afternoon, at which General Marshall again read the 
Eisenhower draft. 


In a subsequent aide-memoire for the Prime Minister 
the British Chiefs noted that "it was apparent that the 
United States Navy and Army had reached agreement on this 
question and regarded it as a matter of the utmost urgency." 
They also recorded their own recommendation that the idea 
of a single command in the Far East be approved.28 It was 


- 25. (S) Mns, US-Brit WH Mtg, 26 Dec 41, OCS 334 
(1-26-42). In addition to the probability that Gen Marshall 
had discussed this matter with the Presidert, it may be 
noted that a copy of Col Brink's preliminary report of the 
Singapore Conference, containing a recommendation that a 
supreme commander be appointed in the Southwest Pacific area, 
had been sent to the White House. (S) Memo for Pres, no sig, 
"Situation in the Philippines," nd /24 Dec 417, OCS 18136- 
179. 

26. (S) C.0.8.(42)79, Washington War Conf. Hopkins! 
part in this episode is disclosed in Sherwood, p. 457. 

27. (S) Mns, "Conference in Admiral Stark's Office 
‘ December 27, 1941," OCS 334 (1-28-42). The text of 
the Elsenhower draft appears as ann 1 tc (S) Mns, Ath Mtg, 
27 Dec 41, ARCADIA. 

28. The alde-memoire on "Unity of Cummand in the Far 
East" was presented at a meeting of the #COS with the 
Prime Minister and Lord Halifax in the lite evening of 27 
Dec. (S) C.0.S.(42)79, Washington War Caf. 
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not until the next day, 28 December, that the firm American 
opinion, backed by the President, induced Mr. Churchill to 
consent to the inclusion of naval forces under the author- 
ity of the Supreme Commander, who, 5 had been agreed, was 
to be General Sir Archibald Wavell,. 


Once convinced, however, the Prime Minister was a 
staunch advocate, and he submitted the matter to the appro- 
val of the War Cabinet in London with an unqualified indor- 
sement. His dispatch to the Lord Privy Seal for this pur- 
pose necessarily opened discussion of a further aspect of 
the unified command principle--the arrangements for ultimate 
responsibility and control. 


Perhaps the least satisfactory feature of the rather 
hurried Eisenhower draft had been the assumption that the 
supreme commander would remain directly responsible to his 
own government. He would receive orders through its normal 
military channels and in return would send all his recom- 
mendations, requests, and other communications with any of 
the governments associated in the Far East through his own 


29. At his meeting with the BCOS late on 27 Dec the 
Prime Minister still expressed himself as opposed to more 
than cooperation among naval commanders in the southwestern 
Pacilic, although he had oe (eel agreed in principle to 
unity of command. (S) C.0.S 2)79, Washington War Conf, 

At. a White House conference with the U.S. ARCADIA repre- 
sentatives and various other officials at noon on 28 Dec, 
however, the President stated that after considerable dis- 
cussion Mr. Churchill had agreed to the inclusion of naval 
forces under the unified command. Even so, Gen Marshall 
insisted on certain changes in the text of the message the 
Prime Minister was preparing to send to the War Cabinet, 
in order to remove any doubt that the naval forces would 
be under the direct authority of the supreme commander; 
OCS 334 (1-28-42). 

The discussions that surrounded the selection of Gen 
Wavell as Supreme Commander and the actual establishment 
of the ABDA Command are omitted as being of only secondary 
consequence to _the peseent account ; these matters are treated 


of Staff in Worid War Ii: The War Against Japan, vol l, 


Pearl Harbor Through TRIDENT, ch II. 
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capital by the same means. By 28 December this conception 

had been rejected, but the alternative as yet existed only 

as a verbal formula. In his message to London the Prime 
Minister said, merely, "He would receive his orders from an 
appropriate joint body, who will be responsible to me as 
Minister of Defence and to the President of the United States, 
who 1s also Commander-in-Chief of all United States forces. 


Concurrently, however, Mr. Churchill directed the 
British Chiefs of Start to draft proposals for the form 
and status of the "appropriate joint body," a task that 
they turned over to their planning staff later in the 
afternoon. The matter required consideration without 
delay, for the Prime Minister had received an immediate reply 
from the War Cabinet asking for eal definition of the 
phrase he had used in his message. 


30. The text appears as an annex to the minutes of a 
conference with the Prime Minister on 28 Dec attended by 
Lord Halifax, Lord Beaverbrook, the BCOS, and the head of 
the BJSM, (8) C.0.S. (42)79, Washington War Conf, This 
incident is considerably illuminated by reference toa note 
written by Harry Hopkins on 30 Dec: 

As a matter of fact I suggested the words to 

the Prime Minister when I found he was getting all 

vet to Issue all the directions himself. It seemed 

to me po essential to get the unity of command through 

In the South West Pacific that rather than try to 

del'ine what the “appropriate body" would be, I urged 

both the Prime Minister and the President to send 

it along and decide the make-up of the "appropriate 

J oint body" later. 

Mr. Churchill's disposition to “issue all the directions 
himself" would have been in accord with the Eisenhower draft, 
since a British officer had by this time been selected as 
supreme commander. Sherwood, p. 469. 

Sto V(SyxccO.s.. C4e)79; * Washington War Conf. 

32. The action of the War Cabinet was explained by 
Adm Pound at the next ARCADIA meeting. (S) Mns, 5th Mtg, 
29 December 41, ARCADIA. 
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At the fifth ARCADIA meeting on 29 December the Brit- 
ish Chiefs of Staff turned the discussion to this matter. 
Since one of the main purposes in setting up a supreme com- 
mander was to achieve rapidity of decision, Admiral Sir 
Dudley Pound suggested that this object would be difficult 
to attain if a cumbersome machine were erected to deal with 
important matters arising from the new command. The British 
thought 1t most desirable to utilize existing machinery, 
and they presented their views in a paper titled "Proposed 
Method of Handling Matters concerning the South-West Pacific 
Theatre." Here, as in no previous paper, was an unmis- 
takable suggestion of the Combined Chiefs of Staff organ- 
ization as it was finally to appear. 


1. It is assumed that the chief matters on which 
decisions would have to be given would be 

The provision of refinforcements. 

A major change in policy. 

c Departure from the Supreme Commander's 
directive. 


elolp 


2. It is suggested that no special body should 
be set up for this purpose because it would tend 
to clog the machine for the following reasons: 
a It would be necessary to have Dutch, Aus- 
tralian, and New Zealand representatives on this body. 
hb Each representative in a would probably 
wish for time to consult his government before giving 
un opinion, 


3. It is proposed, therefore, that existing 
machinery should be used in the following manner: 

a The Supreme Commander would telegraph to 
the Chiefs of Staff Committee, both in London and in 
Washington, his proposal, whatever it might be. 

b The Chiefs of Staff Committee in London 
would immediately telegraph to the British Mission 
in Washington to say whether or not they would be 
telegraphing any opinions, 

ec On receipt of these opinions, the United 
States Chiefs of Staff and the Representatives in 
Washington of the British Chiefs of Staff would 
meet and consider the problem and would submit 
their recommendations to the President and by tele 
graph to the Prime Minister and Minister of Defence. 
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Say 


The Prime Minister would then inform the Presi- 
dent whether he was in agreement with their rec- 
commendations, ' 


4, As the Dutch Government is in London, and as 
the principal representatives of the New Zealand 
und Australian Governments are also in London, it 
Is proposed that the agreement of these Govern- 
ments to any proposal should be obtained by the 
British Government and this would be included in 
ithe final telegram to Washington. 


5. Agreement having been reached between London 
and Washington, the orders to the Supreme Sees 
would then be dispatched from Washington. 3 


Following a reading of the British paper Admiral King 
stated that he had been asked at very short notice to advise 
the President on the same matter and had hastily outlined 
another solution, 


His proposal was that the Prime Minister 
should appoint a deputy in Washington, who would 
act with the President on recommendations to be 
made by a South-Western Pacific Council, which would 
be u military body composed of one representative 
"rom each of the following: - U.S. Joint Board, the 
Beltlsh Joint Staff Mysslon, the Dutch military 
vepresentatives in Washington, together with one 
Anzac representative. The members of this Council 
would be instructed as necessary by the military 
bodies which they represented. 


Aumiral King was not a confirmed advocate of this plan, how- 
ever, and he joined General Marshall and Admiral Stark 

in indorsing the British paper, which was to be submifted 
immediately to the President and the Prime Minister. 


Overnight the President personally recast this material 
into a proposal that seemed to be largely a compound of 


33. Ann 2 to (S) Mns, 5th Mtg, 29 Dec 41, ARCADIA. 
34. (S) Mns, 5th Mtg, 29 Dec 41, ARCADIA.” 
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features of the conference paper and the outline that had 
been supplied him by Admiral King. The President suggested 
the establishment of a special body in Washington, composed 

of "three Americans and three British," with "one Australian, 
One New Zealander and one Dutch, for éonsultation and ad- 
visory purposes, The machinery would operate by the supreme 
commander telegraphing his proposal to the Washington agency, 
which "would immediately telegraph to London to ask for any 
recommendations or opinions." 


On receipt of these opinions, the Washington 
Committee would submit thelr recommendations to 
the President, and by telegraph to the Prime Min- 
ister. The Prime Minister would then inform the 
President whether he was in agreement with their 
recommendations. He could of course consult with 
Australia, New Zealand, and The Netherlands if 
advisable. 


Agreement having been reached by the two heads of state, 
orders to the supreme couapere would be dispatched from 
Washington in their names 


On the morning of 30 December the British Chiefs of 
Staff met to consider the new conception of the President; 
they rejected it. According to the minutes, "the view of 
the Committee was that the setting up of any special body 
Jn Washington such as proposed in paragraph 2 of the redraft 
would not. be a workable scheme." 6 


hat afternoon the conferees at the sixth ARCADIA 
meeting reached the same conclusion, They remained convinced 
that no additional body should be established since the 
United States military chiefs and the British representa- 
tives in Washington would be best equipped to consider Far 
Eastern problems and requirements in relation to those of 
other theaters. The British and American officers further 
agreed that the Dutch and the Dominions should be consulted 
only in London, where machinery for consultation with the 
Dominions already existed, and that the sending back and 


35. The President's proposal appears as ann 1 to (s) 
Mns, 6th Mtg, 30 Dec 41, ARCADIA. 
36. (S} C.0.S. (42)75, Washington War Conf. 
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forth of communications should be minimized by the original 
duplication of messages t'rom the supreme commander to Lon- 
don and Washington. Consequently, with minor changes in 
phraseology and an explanation of their actions, the ARCADIA 
chiefs vebagned essentially their original proposal to the 
President .37 


The procedures that they recommended and the accom- 
panying basic directives for the supreme commander were 
approved by the President and Prime Minister ne a gen- 
eral meeting in the White House on 1 January 1942. 8 The 
area to be placed under General Wavell's authority as 
Supreme Commander had been defined and took the designation 
ABDA (rom the initlals of the American, British, Dutch, and 
Australlan Governments associated in the effort. 


Thus relatively early in the conference, contrary to 
the Implications of the agenda originally proposed by the 
British Chiefs of Staff, a significant organizational 
matter had been decided. The emergency situations with 
which the military officials were seeking to deal required 
immediate and assured attention by® Organization that 
could go into operation at once, unhampered by a necessity 
for fine negotiations or numerous concurrences by distant 
governments, The time involved and other difficulties 
encountered in exchanging views and reaching agreements with 
the Netherlands, Australian, and New Zealand Governments 
during this period had been rather wearisome. The realiza- 
tion had grown that as a practical matter central control 
must remain with the United States and the United Kingdom. 9 
These experiences must have contributed largely to the 


37. (S) Mns, 6th Mtg, 30 Dec 41, ARCADIA. The com- 
munication returned to the President appears as ann 2 to 


these minutes. 
38. (S) Mns, US-Brit WH Mtg, 1 Jan 42, OCS 334 


39. A pithy comment by Harry Hopkins, noted on 30 Dec, 
recorded the essential difficulty (Sherwood, p. 469): 
The suggestion of an "appropriate joint body" 
has kicked up a hell of a row. 
It now develops that everybody and his grandmother 
wants to be on the joint body and it now looks as if it 
would end by having the joint British and American staffs 
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President's disposition, expressed to Secretary Hull on 31 
December, to work on a regional basis for the time being 
and abandon any immediate attempt at erecting an overall 
Allied council. 


The establishment of Allied unity of command in the 
defensive situation in the Southwest Pacific represented a 
considerable acceleration of the tempo of organizational 
development over what had been indicated in the ABC-1 agree- 
ment. In that earlier document it had been assumed that the 
defense of the territories of the United States, the Nether- 
lands, and the United Kingdom and its Dominions in that area 
would be left to the respective commanders and forces of 
each, operating under the principle of mutual support and 
cooperation. Some degree of unified strategic direction was 
to be supplied by the British to the various naval forces, 
excepting those of the United States engaged in the defense 
of the Philippines. As for unity of command, in ABC-1 there 
had been only a recommendation that this type of organization 
be established, at some later stage, in theaters where joint 
offensive action on land had become the main concern, The 
appointment of the ABDA commander was accordingly a signal 
advance over these more circumspect arrangements. 


Still the greater part of the organizational: task re- 
mained to be done. As the Prime Minister remarked at a meet- 
ing with the British Chiefs of Staff on New Year's Day, the 
question was not one that could be limited to the ABDA area, 
"and it would be necessary to determine before the present 
visit was finished how military collaboration between the 
United States and British could best be achieved."40 


At that moment there was in being the tentative frame- 
work established by the ABC-1 agreement, to which had been 
grafted the arrangements for higher control of the ABDA com- 
mander. The central feature of the ABDA arrangement, which 
was indeed the kernel of the impending Combined Chiefs of 
Staff organization, was the decisive nature of the consul- 
tations to take place in Washington between the United States 
high command and the British Joint Staff Mission as repre- 
sentatives of the British Chiefs of Staff. These agencies 


assist the President. At any rate they will run it. 
Fuller consideration of the British and American negotiations 
with the other governments represented in the ABDA Command 
is given in Hayes, Pearl Harbor Through TRIDENT, ch II. 

40. (S) C.0.S.(42)79, Washington War cont. 
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were but half the ABC-1 InstltutLonal structure, to be 
duplicated In full in London. As yet the assumption seemed 
fo rematn that there would be significant duties for the 
ultentlon of the British Chlefs of Stal'f and a U.S, Mil- 
itary Mission in the British capital. In furtherance of 
this original concept one of the tasks assigned to the 
Joint Planning Committee on 31 December 1941 was "a con- 
sideration of any steps that should be taken in the light 
of experience up to date to implement, improve, or extend 
the system of collaboration . . . laid down in ABC-1,"41 


But under the ABDA agreement the single emphasis was 
on the committees in Washington. Since responsibility for 
the ABDA area was joint, the British Joint Staff Mission 
in this instance would escape the original limitation that 
it should represent only British interest in the conduct 
of war in theaters where the United States assumed strate- 
wile responsibility. Here was the modification in the ABC-1 
deslyn, brought about by the urgency of a single specific 
case, that opened the way for development of the concept of 
a sinisle Anglo-American command post in Washington, the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff. 


The British Chiefs of Staff appear to have recognized 
the implications of this new concept at once. They accepted 
Washington as the military headquarters and abandoned the 
supposition of a balance of parallel responsibilities be- 
tween the British and American capitals. The absence of 
any demonstration to date of an American willingness to 
delegate effective authority to U.S. military representatives 
overseas had already made the British Chiefs of Staff some- 
what doubtful of the merits of the ABC-1 arrangement. 

Hence there had been some investigation by the British of 

the possibility of setting up a central Anglo-American head- 
quarters. In this their natural preference for London as 

the location had been balanced by another consideration. 

Owing to the inexperience of the United States in coalition 
warfare the Americans might enter effectively into wholehearted 


FI, (S) Ann 4 to (S) Mns, 7th Mtg, 31 Dec 41, ARCADIA. 
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vollaboration only if their assurance was peinforced by 
operating at their home base, Washington, 


Nhe Bettiah could not culty abandon thoilr conception 
ol London as a world vapital, however, and the Prime Min- 
1uler was not one to disregard the political advantages 
that might accrue from the arrangement. While presiding 
at a meeting of the British Chiefs of Staff on the evening 
of 26 December 1941 Mr. Churchill stated that 


his mind was moving in the direction of trying 
to achieve an agreement with the Americans on the 
following lines:- 


(14) Germany is recognized to be the main 
enemy. 

(ii) The general direction of operations 
in the Pacific theatre should be done from Wash- 
ington. 

(4141)The general direction of operations 
in the soe and European theatre should be done 


(vom London. 
Wily couception did not appear as a concrete proposal during 
the contterence, but some such 1ldea may have lingered in the 
mind ot the Prime Minister even after the designation of 


Washington as the center for war direction. It is not im- 
probable that he hoped to reopen the question at some time 
in the future, perhaps when operations on the Continent 
became the major concern, and then restore to London the 
prestige it had earlier held as the capital to which all 
the nations embattled against the Axis looked for guidance 
and decision. 


qe At their meeting on 13 Dec 41 aboard the Duke of 
York the BCOS had concluded that "there were arguments in 
favour of both possibilities -- namely, the setting up of 
machinery in Washington or in London, This was a matter 
which would Meter a good deal of further investigation,' 
(Si) C20 Sx ues ee War Conf. 

43. Ss) Cc. .(42)79, Washington War Conf. 
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Among the British Chief's of Staff, however, these con- 
siderations were laid aside after 1 January. In their dis- 
cussions of machinery for United States-British collaboration 
from that date onward they concerned themselves only with 
the personnel and form of the British establishment that 
would remain in Washington and with what additional agencies 
should be set up in combination with the Americans. By 
10 January the British Chiefs had prepared and submitted 
to the United States military hide Nadeau a paper titled 
"Post-Arcadia Collaboration." In form it was a simple 
communication, opening with the following statement: 


We think that the United States Chiefs of 
mpoarel wlll wish to know what representatives of 
the Minister of Defence and the British Chlefs of 
staff organization it is proposed to leave in Wash- 
ington after the departure of the Arcadia party. 


This was amplified in succeeding paragraphs, as follows: 
REPRESENTATIVE OF THE MINISTER OF DEFENCE, 


3. Field Marshal Sir John Dill is remaining in . 
Washington as representative of the Minister of De- 
fence. He will have contacts with such authorities 
on the highest level as may be arranged between the 
President and the Prime Minister, 


REPRESENTATIVES OF THE BRITISH CHIEFS OF STAFF. 


4, ‘The Heads of the Joint Staff Mission, Admiral 
Sle Charlies Little, Lieut. General Sir Colville Wemyss, 
and Air Marshal A. T. Harris, will continue to 


ay. (8) the ye "Post-Arcadia Collaboration," 10 
Jan 42, ann 4 to (Ss) Mns, 8th Mtg, 10 Jan 42, COGN Post- 
conference sayaepecanee’ machinery was discusse d at a BCOS 
meeting on the morning of 1 Jan 42, where "the views of the 
committee were eventually crystallized in a diagram." The 
diagram was presented to the Prime Minister later the same 
day and received nis approval. A draft of the paper, later 
designated WW-8, was discussed by the BCOS on 8 Jan. The 
minutes reveal only that "a considerable number of amendments 
were agreed to" and that the secretary was instructed to pre- 
pare a revised edition and submit it to the Americans. (s) 
C.0.S8.(42)79, Washington War Conf. 
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represent the British Chiefs of Staff in Wash- 
ington, It is hoped that a meeting between the 
United States Chiefs of Staff or their repre- 
sentatives and the representatives of the British 
Chiefs of Staff may be held weekly or more often 


if necessary. An agenda would be circulated be- 
{fore each meeting. 


The paper also named the British officers who would 
participate in combined planning and those available for 
Suggested combined allocation committees, under the assump- 
tion that the Anglo-American military chiefs would be con- 
cerned with settling broad programs for both munitions re- 
quirements and the distribution of finished weapons. The 
British paper recommended consideration of further agencies 
to provide combined intelligence and to advise the central 
body on priorities in the use of shipping. Finally, as 
a moot valuable contribution to the clarity of discussion, 
there was the following paragraph: 


To avold confusion we suggest that here- 
alter the word "Joint" be applied to Inter-Service 
collaboration of one Nation, and the word "Combined" 
to collaboration between two or more of the United 
Nations. 45 


From this helpful definition the general nomenclature of the 
collaborative machinery was derived, and the title, "Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff," appeared for the first time in this 
paper. Purely British or purely American agencies used 
titles employing "Joint," while Anglo-American bodies, 

such as the Combined Chiefs of Staff itself, or the Combined 
Staff Planners, used the other term. 


The British organizational paper was not considered 


7. As quoted here the statement includes two clarifying 
changes made during the ARCADIA meeting of 13 Jan; these 
were the addition of "of one Nation" and the substitution 
of "of the United Nations" for "Allies." (S) Mns, llth Mtg 
13 Jan 42, ARCADIA, 
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by the ARCADIA Conference until the meeting on 13 January. "6 


There Sir Dudley Pound's opening statement indicated that 
the British Chiefs of Staff visualized a comprehensive use 
of the machinery that had recently been established for 
dealing with the ABDA Command. He noted that "the arrange- 
ments for collaboration on the operational side proposed 
in the paper would be suitable not only for ABDA, but for 
all other operational matters as well." The part taken by 
the American members at this meeting made it evident that 
they too had enlarged their conceptions beyond the collab- 
orative system associated with ABC-1,. Freed from some of 
the cautions that had circumscribed their association with 
the British before the United States entered the war, they 
were receptive to bolder measures. Now as full partners 
they were more interested in providing an effective organ- 
Lvation than in erecting safeguards against supposed British 


deslgnus. 


This attitude had not been arrived at without over- 
coming; at least one protest against the abandonment of the 
ABO-1 machinery. After reviewing the Post-ARCADIA collab- 
oration paper for the Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral 
Turner had expressed complete disapproval. So far from 
viewing the concentration of authoritative agencies in Wash- 
ington as advantageous to the United States, he regarded the 
proposed system as a stratagem by which "British officials 
would be given haif the total authority for matters now solely 
under U.S. control." He felt also that the proposed bodies 
combining British and American officers would be unwieldly 
in sive and hesitant in action owing to the necessary ref- 
erence by the British members of all decistons to London. 
Instead, Admiral Turner recommended a strict adherence to 
the oviginal ABC-1 machinery, proceeding under carefully 
devinced areas of strategic responsibility and WOLK}DE through 
Lully developed military missions in each capital. 


———_f6. The following discussion is based on (S) Mns, 
llth Mtg, 13 Jan 42, ARCADIA. 

47. (S) Memo, Dir WPD to CNO, "Comment on British Paper 
wW.w.8. . .," 11 Jan 42, Gen Gerow's cy in WPD Arcadia De- 
velopment File. In a note attached to this copy Adm Turner 
wrote, "I have consulted no one else on this, but it is in 
general line with my understanding of your ideas, & those of 
Adm's Stark & King. It was apparently on the assumption 
that Adm Turner's views correctly reflected those of the high- 
est naval authorities that a prospective reply to thé British 
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Bul thls last appeal for the validity ol’ the ABC-1 
organi vatlon attraveted no support, The United States 
wh ditevy chiefs accepted the British proposals for detailed 
scrutiny instead of questioning thelr suitability as a whole. 
At’ no time during the subsequent discussion was there a 
specific reference to the development of United States 
staff missions in London. 


At the meeting on 13 January the British paper was 
taken up paragraph by paragraph. Admiral Stark, with great 
courtesy but unmistakable firmness, spoke for his American 
colleagues in objecting to the special status proposed for 
Field Marshal Sir John Dill as representative of the Min- 
ister of Defense. The Americans felt strongly that "there 
should be no Military Representative of the British Govern- 
ment above the Chiefs of Staff level," and stated that "they 
would not desire for a moment to have any similar arrange- 
ment in London whereby a Military Representative of the 
United States had direct access to higher political authority." 
The matter was then recognized as one that would have to be 
declded on a higher level, and it was left for the attention 
ol the President and Prime Minister, 


‘ince their own agencies tor the determination of re- 
guilvements and for the allocation of munitions and ship- 
ping were not yet settled, the U.S. members were not pre- 
pared at the moment to consider the formation of some of 
the subsidiary bodies suggested by the British. They fully 
concurred in the principie underlying these suggestions-- 
that both production and final allocation of war materials 
should be based on strategic policy. 


In this connection the British brought forward a brief 
statement, separate from the main paper, that could be used 
to place the idea immediately before the President and Prime 
Minister. 


paper by the CofS and the CNO was drafted in Army WPD, dated 
12 Jan. This draft, reaffirming the ABC-1 organizational 
cone +, was not used and was perhaps not even presented 
for siynature, considering the evidence that soon appeared 
of the entirely dilferent attitude of the American military 
chiefs. OPD Exec file 8, bk 2. 
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We, the Comblned United States-British Chiefs 
ol Star’, are agreed in principle that finished war 
equipment shall be allocated in accordance with 
blvategical needs. We accordingly submit that ap- 
propriate bodies should be set up under the authority 
of the Combined Chiefs of Staff in Washington, and 
of a corresponding body in London, gr the purpose 
of giving effect to this principle. 


This seemed to imply an agency in London parallel to the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff in Washington, which would give 
strategic guidance to the London allocation committee. 

In whatever guise the British Chiefs of Staff conceived 
this agency, the ensuing discussion entirely eliminated 
the possibility of confusion in the minds of the conferees 
as to the single and paramount status of the Washington 
command post. According to the minutes: 


GENERAL MARSHALL in this discussion emphasized 
{hat there could be no question of having any du- 
plication ot the Combined Chiefs of Staff organiza- 
tton dn Washington and in London. There could only 
lu: one Combined Chiefs of Staff who would give 
broad directions on the allocation of materiel. He 
saw no objection whatever to having parallel Allo- 
cation Committees in Washington and London, dealing 
with the allocation of American and British war 
materiel respectively. 


The statement of principle was accordingly revised before 
approval. 


While this discussion established the main outline 
of the Combined Chiefs of Staff organization and gave 
assurance that the British and Americans were pursuing 
the same general conception, the amendments and with- 
holdings made by the United States members at the meeting 
of 13 January had left the original paper on Post-ARCADIA 


73. This draft version was agreed to at the BCOS 
meetinjs on the morning of 13 Jan. (S) C.0.S.(42)79, 
Washington War Conf. As revised in discussion at the 
ARCADIA meeting that afternoon it appears as part of ann 1 
to (S) Mns, 11th Mtg, 13 Jan 42, ARCADIA. 
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collaboration in a disorganized state. Accordingly, the 
Americans that evening formulated a new draft for dis- 
cussion the next day. 9 


The United States draft appropriately changed the 
form of the paper from a simple notice by the British 
Chiefs of Staff of what representatives they proposed to 
leave in Washington to an objective statement by the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff, containing concrete definitions of 


the asencles and functions proposed. At the final ARCADIA 
Wl iLtsary meeting on the afternoon of 14 January the new 
piper was considered pavagraph by paragraph and approved, 
with certain amnendments, for submisslon to the President 
and Puvime Minister. The final designatlon ol this docu- 
ment, still titled Post -Apeadia Collaboration,” was U.S. 
apc-4/cSi, British WW-16, 


The central definition was that of the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff itself, stated as follows: 


The term "Combined Chiefs of Staff" is defined 
as the British Chiefs of Staff (or in their absence 
from Washington, their duly accredited representa- 
tives), and the United States opposite numbers of 
the British Chiefs of Staff. 


So precise a statement had not previously been made, al- 
thourh "Combined Chiefs of Staff" had been used through- 
oul the ovlpinal British paper on Post-ARCADIA collabora- 


(lon. th was turther stated that the Combined Chiefs of 
Peary would meet weekly, or more often Lf’ necessary, Ths 
made Tt clear that the organlwzation would have a contlnu- 
ous existence and would not function merely at perlodic 


@atherings of the British Chiefs of Staff and their U.S. 
counterparts. The weekly meetings in Washington of the 

American officers and the representatives of the British 
Chiefs of Staff were to be authoritative Combined Chiefs 
of Staff meetings. 


G9. (S) US ABC-4/cS4, "Post-Arcadia Collaboration," 
14 Jan 42, WPD Arcadia Development File. 
50. Ann 2 to (S) Mns, 12th Mtg, 14 Jan 42, ARCADIA. 
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Two move definitions followed: 


The term "Combined Staff Planners" is defined 
as the body of officers duly appointed by the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff to make such studies, draft 
such plans, and perform such other work as may from 
time to time be placed on the "Combined Chiefs of 
Staff Agenda" by that Body, and duly delegated by 
them to the Combined Staff Planners. 


The "Combined Secretariat" is defined as the 
body of officers duly appointed by the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff to maintain necessary records, prepare and 
distribute essential papers, and perform such other 
work as is delegated to them by the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff. 


‘I'he succeeding section listed some of the personnel 
who would initially staff these organizations. The three 
representatives in Washington of the British Chiefs of 
Staff were named, being concurrently the heads of the 
British Joint Staff Mission, but there was no mention of 
Field Marshal Sir John Dill and the special status that 
had been suggested for him in the British paper. The 
British and U.S. officers who would serve as the Combined 
Staff Planners were also designated. Brigadier Vivian 
Dykes and Commander L. R. McDowell, USN, were to head the 
Combined Secretariat. It was noted that the possibility 
of establishing an intelligence committee to serve the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff had already been referred to the 
planners for report. 


Then followed a delineation of the functions and 
authority of the organization: 


5. THE COMBINED CHIEFS OF STAFF shall develop 
and submit recommendations as follows: 


a. For the ABDA Area, specifically as set 
forth in the Directive, Annex 2 to U.S. ABC-4/5, 
British WW-6, dated January 5, 1942. 


b. For other areas in which the United 


Nations may decide to act in concert, along 
the same general lines as in a above, modified 
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as necessary to meet the particular circum- 
stances, 


6. THE COMBINED CHIEFS OF STAFF shall accord- 
ingly: 


a. Recommend the broad program of require- 
ments based on strategic considerations. 


b. Submit general directives as to the 
policy governing the distribution of available 
weapons of war. (It is agreed that finished 
war equipment shall be allocated in accordance 
with strategical needs; to effectuate this 
principle, we recommend the utilization of 
appropriate bodies in London and Washington, 
under the authority of the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff). 


c. Settle the broad issues of priority of 
overseas military movements. 


In comparison with the United States draft, the finally 
approved version of the paper showed significant substitu- 
tions among the key verbs, all directed at attenuating a 
statement of functions in which rather too comprehensive 
powers had been assumed for the Combined Chiefs of Staff. 
The changed wording gave more realistic regard to the 
actual relation in which the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
stood to their political commanders, the President and 
Prime Minister. Where the draft had stated that “the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff snall administer the higher 
direction of the war, under the direction of the head 

the United Nations," the final version had them merely 
"develop and submit recommendations." Likewise they were 
to recommend rather than "determine" the broad program of 
requirements and submit rather than "issue" general direc- 
tives on the distribution of munitions. 


of 


It was around this last point, the handling of muni- 
tions allocations, that one final discussion was to range, 
more clearly revealing by its conclusions the stature and 
status of the Combined Chiefs of Staff. Divergent negoti- 
ations that had occurred at different levels came to a 
point of decision at the last White House gathering of the 


LEL 


British and American conferees with the President and 
Prime Minister in the late afternoon of 14 January 1942, 


plringency in munitions supply appeared inevitable 
for some time to come. The military leaders had felt it 
luperative to establish the principle that weapons of war 
must be dlstributed wlth regard to strategic needs at the 
moment of their availability rather than according to the 
original source of the orders for their production, which 
had been placed many months before. Since this would be 
a strategic decision, it must logically be the duty of 
military officials. The system that the British favored 
was a division of the nations receiving material aid, 
with the United States and the United Kingdom "each caring 
for the needs of the Allies for whom it . .. accepted 
responsibility." For this purpose, and under the prin- 
ciple of strategic need, the British hoped to receive 
periodic bulk consignments from the total of American pro- 
duction, which would then be further allocated by a com- 
mittee operating in London. A parallel committee in 
Washington would distribute the remainder of United States 
production to the American armed forces and to the nations 
dependent on the United States. It may readily be assumed 


that the Brttloh were not unaware of the political and 
Wplomatie aivantages this system might afford them in 
dealings with thelr own Dominions, Turkey, the Arab nations, 


and the varlous Muropean governments-in-exile who would 51 
be their proteges in the vital matter of munitions supply. 


The initial British Post-ARCADIA collaboration paper 
of 10 January had assumed general military control over 
the allocation of finished munitions through the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff. In a meeting with the British Chiefs of 
Staff on the morning of 12 January the Prime Minister men- 
tioned that Harry Hopkins had suggested that "it would be 
necessary to appoint two men, one for each nation, to ad- 
vise on the allocation of war material." Mr. Churchill 
thought that "some such arrangement would be required to 
ensure that adequate allocations were given to the British 
by the American services." 


51. Sherwood, p. 471. 
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It was explained to the Prime Minister that 
the fundamental principle for the allocation of war 
material must be that it should go wherever the 
military need was greatest, and this could hardly 
be decided except by the military staffs sitting to- 
gether. In their proposals for joint collaboration 
the Chiefs of Staff had included the necessary 
machinery for making these allocations. It would, 
of course, be highly desirable to have a court of 
appeal, and this might be composed of Mr. Hopkins 
and Sir John Dill Fn Washington/, 32 
The purpose of the British Chiefs of Staff in their 

conferences with the American military leaders was only 

to establish the principles underlying strategic control 

of munitions allocation. Detailed operation of the system 
was being considered concurrently by supply representatives 
headed by the British Assistant Chief of the Imperial Gen- 
eral Staff, Lieutenant-General G. N. Macready, and a Deputy 
Chief of Staff of the U. S. Army, Major General R. C. Moore. 
General Macready reported at a morning meeting of the 
British Chiefs of Staff on 13 January that the course of 
these discussions indicated "the Americans would almost 
certainly insist on parallel representation in London as 
well as Washington and on applying the same procedure to 
both British and American production." It was apparently 
in an attempt to anticipate this United States attitude 
that the particular wording of the brief statement on 
means of allocating war material was chosen.53 This was 
the British statement, presented at the ARCADIA meeting 
that afternoon, that had caused General Marshall to empha- 
size that there could be but one Combined Chiefs of Staff, 
in Washington, and that the two allocation agencies in 
Washington and London must be its subcommittees. These 
principles were reaffirmed in the American draft presented 
tne next day and appeared without change in the final 
version of the Post-ARCADIA collaboration paper. 


In the few moments between the close of the final 


ARCADIA military meeting and the beginning of the last gen- 
eral gathering at the White House, General Marshall had a 


52. 8} Cee ase Washington War Conf. 
53. (S) C.0.8.(42)79, Washington War Conf. 
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brief consultation with the President and Harry Hopkins. 
Jlure the Chief ol Staff learned of a separate design for 
munition: allocation that. had apparently been arrived at 
in negotiations by Hopkins, Lurd Beaverbrook, the President, 
and the Prime Minister. A munitions assignment board, "a 
Supreme Command in supplies as well as in strategy," was 
to be created; it would have two branches of equal status, 
one in Washington under Harry Hopkins and the other in 
London headed by Lord Beaverbrook, These two officials 
would report directly to the President and Prime Minister. 
Thus they would operate at a level comparable to the Com- 
bined Chief's of Staff and independent of its authority. 


General Marshall immediately and with unusual vehe- 
mence expressed his opposition to this system. He stated 
that in a war where every movement would depend on the 
availability of equipment, no military organization could 
successfully plan strategic operations without at the 
Same time having assured control over the assignment of 
the supplies necessary to carry them out. The only arrange- 
ment that could be effective would be the designation of 
the London and Washington allocation boards as subcommittees 
of the Combined Chiefs of Staff, through which they might 
report to the President and Prime Minister. Harry Hopkins 
immediately recognized the cogency of General Marshall's 
position, and he turned to support it in opposition to 
the proposal the President had just read. This unqualified 
rejection by hls two advisers convinced the President as 
well, but at just that moment the British party and the 
vemalning American conferees filed into the room for their 
final session. There was no opportunity to prepare Prime 
Minister Churchill and Lord Beaverbrook by private confer- 
ence for the changed American attitude.54 


The result was not a little embarrassing to the Prime 
Minister in his political capacity, since he had apparently 
maae a firm commitment to Lord Beaverbrook with regard to 
tne latter's aspiration to have a dominant part in the con- 
trol of munitions assignments. When the President announced 


54. Sherwood, pp. 471-472. The phrase, "a Supreme 
Command in supplies as well as in strategy," is taken from 
a contemporary memorandum from Beaverbrook to Churchill, 
quoted in Sherwood, p. 470. 
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the revised plans for the agencies to allocate war materials, 
both Mr. Churchill and Lord Beaverbrook sought an interpre- 
tation that would salvage a great degree of the prestige 
and power of the chairmanship of the London committee. 

But the attempt to define a distinctive status for the 
London body reopened the question of American representa- 
tion in the British capital. Here, as at the ARCADIA 
meeting of the previous day, General Marshall declared 

that there should be no duplication in London of the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff organization that was to constitute 
the Anglo-American command post in Washington. In this 

he was seconded by Admiral King, who carefully restated 
the point. 


Ably supported by Harry Hopkins, General Marshall 
sketched his understanding of how the allocation procedure 
would operate. The London and Washington munitions commit- 
tees, although subordinate to the military organization in 
Washington, would have civilian chairmen, who might serve 
as a channel for bringing to bear considerations other than 
the strictly military when formulating their policies. 

The recommendations of the two committees would be passed 
to the Combined Chiefs of Staff in Washington, where in 
the light of global strategic considerations they might 

be altered or entirely disallowed. As with all other CCS 
business, however, if the recommendations "were not given 
proper appreciation by the Chiefs of Staff Committee, the 
President or the Prime Minister could reverse the Chiefs 
of Staff's decision." Throughout this procedure the whole 
of American and British production would be considered as 
a Single aggregate. 


In the face of this forceful presentation and under 
the necessity for an immediate decision, the Prime Minister 
and Lord Beaverbrook suggested that before being permanently 
established the arrangement should be given a trial for 
one month. The President accepted this proposal, saying 
"We will call it a preliminary agreement and try it out 
that way." The two British statesmen found what consola- 
tion they could in the fact that the arrangement remained 
tentative and open to later discussion. At this point 


55. The following description of the proceedings is 
taken from (S) Mns, US-Brit WH Mtg, 14 Jan 42, OCS 334 (1-28-42). 
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Admiral King sought a final assurance that the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff organization in Washington was not to be 
duplicated in London. This condition was agreed to by 
the conference. 


Thus it seemed securely established that Washington 
was to be the central headquarters for coordination of 
the Anglo-American war effort. More than that, the city 
was in a sense the natural capital of the entire struggle 
against the Axis Powers. It was the seat of the govern- 
ment that controlled the greatest potential of war re- 
sources among the Allies, headed by an American President 
who had taken his place as the foremost inspirational 
leader of the United Nations. 


For its accomplishments in strategy and organization 
the ARCADIA Conference was under deep obligation to the 
preliminary staff conversations and negotiations of the 
preceding year. Those relationships had resulted in a de- 
gree of understanding and common purpose that allowed the 
American and British military leaders to move immediately 
to important decisions following Pearl Harbor. The lines 
of grand strategy that had been formulated during 1941 
were generally confirmed at ARCADIA. In the matter of 
organization, however, many of the specific provisions 
that had been concluded earlier were not literally applied. 
The Combined Chiefs of Staff organization that emerged in 
Januai'y 1942 had evolved more directly from the attempt to 
deal with the emergency situation in the Pacific. In that 
Instance the ABDA area had been set up as a unified Allied 
theuicr of operations, The procedures settled upon for 
the livher control of the ABDA Command were soon recognized 
as adaptable for general use and were incorporated in the 
precept of the Combined Chiefs of Staff. 


Nevertheless, although the previously conceived par- 
alled exehange of staff missions and the grand design 
for a Supreme War Council were laid aside, the fundamental 
components of the new Combined Chief's of Staff organiza- 
tion arose from the earlier arrangements of ABC-1. Most 
of all they sprang from the circumstance that the British 
Joint Staff Mission in Washington, unlike the United States 
wLlitary mission in London, had been fully established in 
advance of American participation in the war. This had 
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provided the "existing machinery" that it was thought 
most feasible to utilize. 


More fundamentally still, the new organization was 
a projection of that committee and secretariat system 
whose refinement and perfection had long been the peculiar 
genius of British statesmen. At the head stood the 
President and Prime Minister, considered together. The 
relation of the Combined Chiefs of Staff to these political 
heads was virtually identical with that in the United 
Kingdom of the British Chiefs of Staff to the Prime Minister. 
Thus the organization, with whatever American contributions, 
was inherently British in character, While the American 
military temperament normally found its best expression 
in the establishment of supreme authority in some individual 
with a suitable staff, such a conception was hardly appro- 
priate to the situation at hand. The problems of war direc- 
tion on an international plane would necessarily involve 
a continuous process of compromise and agreement among 
views of varying divergence if British and American policies 
were to be brought into focus. There must also be contin- 
uing safeguards of vital interests and of other projects 
made precious by individual circumstances and desires. 
While its efficiency as a mechanism for military decision 
was held in some distrust by American officers, the com- 
mittee system seemed the best arrangement that human fac- 
ulties had devised for dealing with such complex matters, 


The erection of the organizational framework of the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff was no doubt the paramount accom- 
plishment of the ARCADIA Conference. Prime Minister 
Churchill was perhaps unduly reserved when he said in 
writing to the President shortly afterward: "I even think 
we may plume ourselves a little having brought it all into 
action so soon."2 


56. (UNK) Msg, PM to Pres, /c. 7 Feb 427, quoted in 
Sherwood, p. 499. 
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CHAPTER VI 


STABILIZATION OF THE COMBINED CHIERS OF STAFF, 
JANUARY-MAY 1942 


The Combined Chiefs of Staff organization was in an 
indefinite state when the ARCADIA Conference closed on 
14 January 1942, Even its membership had not been un- 
mistakably defined in the final conference paper.l while 
the new collaborative institution was undoubtedly 
accepted and recognized by the President and the Prime 
Minister, they had not yet subscribed a formal approval. 
There was further ambiguity in the phraseology of the 
basic document, which identifed the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff with the United Nations in general but dealt only 
briefly with the specific matter of functional ties 
between the Anglo-American organization and the govern- 
ments of the other Allies. The true scope of the new 
institution's activities was not to be entirely clear 
until it had been in operation for some months. 


In the statement of composition of the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff the British membership had been exactly 
noted, being "the British Chiefs of Staff (or in their 
absence from Washington, their duly accredited represent- 
atives)," with the three representatives designated by 
name. By a simple verbal device, however, so precise a 
definition of the American membership had been avoided 
and postponed. The phrase, "the United States opposite 
numbers of the British Chiefs of Staff," was apparently 
chosen with an awareness of the disparity between British 
and American higher military institutions.2 


a T. (S) U. S. ABC-4/cs4, Brit WW-16, "Post-Arcadia 
Collaboration," 14 Jan 42, Ann 2 to (S) Mns, 12th Mtg, 
14 Jan 42, ARCADIA. 

2% when he first surveyed the British Post-ARCADIA 
Collaboration paper, Gen Gerow noted that it would "have 
to be studied in connection with the present War and Navy 
Departments' organization." (S) Memo, Gerow to Stark, 
Marshall, King, and Arnold, "Status of Work before the 
Chiefs of Staffs' and Joint Planning Committees," 10 Jan 
42, WPD 4402-149, 
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Despite this rather indefinite terminology the 
United States membership seems never to have been in 
real doubt. There was at no time a hesitation in the 
econtinutiy of attendance of Admiral Stark and Admiral 
King, General Marshall and General Arnold. They were 
present at the White House meeting on 21 December, 
just preceding the arrival of the British party, at 
all sessions of the ARCADIA Confernce, and finally 
at the first meeting of the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
on 23 January 1942. It is not certain, however, 
whether this membership was simply recognized as 
inherently correct, whatever its formal justification, 
or the officers were at some time directly appointed 
by the President. At any rate, as soon as their status 
as the American representatives became clear, it was 
possible to refer to them more conveniently as the 
"United States Chiefs of Staff," or, as the logic of 
the agreed definition of terms suggested, as the "Joint 
U. S. Chiefs of Staff." It had only to be recognized 
that these were not literal titles. As General Marshall 
noted at a Joint Board meeting during this period, some 
of the members were not chiefs of staff. 


The coherence of this American representation 
could be explained and to some extent justified by 
application of the "opposite number" formula. As to 
the primary Army membership there was no question, since 
the dominant position of General Marshall as Chief of 
Statf was generally analogous to that of the Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff in British practice. As for the 
Navy the matter was not so direct, for since 18 Decem- 
ber 1941 there had been two professional heads of 
virtually equal rank in the Navy Department. An Execu- 
tive Order of that date greatly increased the signifi- 
eance of the post of Commander in Chief, United States 
Fleet (CominCh), situating its office in the Navy 
Department in Washington and vesting its incumbent with 
Supreme command of the operating fleets and naval 
coastal commands. On 20 December 1941 Admiral Ernest J. 


3. (5) Mns, JB Mtg, 28 Jan 42. None of the partici- 
pants who have been questioned recalls that the President 


ever directly designated the JCS membership. 
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King was appointed to this position, with immediate 
responsibility to the President under general direction 
of the Secretary of the Navy .4 To the extent of the 
impingement of these duties, the functions of the Chief 
of Naval Operations were reduced. Admiral Stark was 
now to concern himself mainly with the professional 
administration of the Navy Department, with long-term 
war planning, and with providing the personnel and 
material requirements of the operating fleets. Thus 
neither the Chief of Naval Operations nor the Commander 
in Chief, United States Fleet, had authority of the 
scope normally associated with the position of chief of 
stall’. It was evident that the two would have to be 
liakon together to achieve an adequate representation of 
the unval high command. 


There was a more fundamental difficulty with regard 
to American air representation. In the United Kingdom 
the Royal Air Force was an autonomous service, co-equal 
in all respects with the Royal Navy and the British Army, 
but in the United States the air establishment was 
divided and subordinate. The Army Air Forces, whatever 
their aspirations, were in January 1942 merely one of the 
several arms and services of the United States Army, 
while naval aviation was an integral part of the fleet. 
Hence there was no authentic “opposite number" of the 
Chief of the Air Staff, RAF. The obvious candidate, how- 
ever, was Lieutenant General Henry H. Arnold, Chief of 
the Army Air Forces and Deputy Chief of Staff for Air, 
although he had been promoted to his current rank only 
a few weeks before and his official stature was at that 
time notably less than that of a chief of staff. 


HR. Exec O 8984, 18 Dec 41, Federal Register, vol 6, 
pp. 6569-6570; New York Times, 21 Dec 41, p. 1. Pre- 
viously this position had been held, with few additional 
responsibilities, by one of the regular fleet commanders; 
thus Adm Husband E. Kimmel was both Commander in Chief, 
U.S. Fleet, and Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet, at the 
time of Pearl Harbor. The abbreviated title had long 
been CincCUS, but one of Adm King's first acts was to 
change this to Cominch, if for no other reason than to be 
rid of the inauspicious connotation of the original title 
as commonly pronounced. 
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As a member of the Combined Chiefs of Staff, General 
Arnold could speak authoritatively only for the air 
forces of the Army, and it was freely recognized that he 
functioned always as a subordinate cf General Marshall. 
Initially, General Arnold appeared only as a necessary 
complement to the British RAF representative, acting as 
an air expert. His junior rank among the United States 
representatives enjoined him to defer to the others in 
broader matters of strategic decision. The possibility 
that the Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics might sit 
as a spokesman for naval aviation, as he did on the Joint 
Board, appears to have been considered, but the highest 
naval authorities thought it more in accord with their 
internal organization for this interest to be represente 
only through the senior Navy chiefs.) 


Besides forming the United States representation on 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff these same officers soon 
began to function as the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the 
American services and came to occupy a distinctive place 
in the military structure in that capacity. It seems 
desirable, however, to dispense for the moment with treat- 
ment of the concurrent development of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in order to follow the story of the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff to the point in mid-1942 when its status and 


5. One memo prepared in Army WPD between the end of 
the ARCADIA Conference and the first meeting of the CCS 
listed the Chief of BuAer among the tentative membership. 
(3) Memo, ACofS WI'D to CofS, nd /e. 20 Jan 427, CCS 300 


1-25-42) see 1. Shortly afterward, Adm King recorded 
his opinion: "Naval Air representation . . . is unneces- 
sary due to Naval Air setup." (UNK) Memo, CominCh to 
CofS and CNO, 31 Jan 42, AG 334.3 (1-31-42). The functions 
of the Chief of BuAer and of the two positions held by Gen 
Arnold were not directly comparable, the latter's being 
more extensive. The post of bureau chief carried the 
rank of rear admiral and was not concerned with the com- 
mand of air units operating with the fleets. Thus RAdm 
Towers was, in official standing, a less appropriate 
candidate for high CCS duties than was Arnold, a lieu- 


tenant general. 
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Scope of aythorl ty reached a relatively stable con- 
formation, 


The membership of the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
wasi effectively fixed by the occurrence of the first 
meeting of the committee, on 23 January 1942, It 
set a precedent that was not further questioned, 
Admiral Stark, General Marshall, Admiral King, and 
General Arnold attended for the United States, while 
the british officers were Field Marshal Sir John Dill, 
Admiral Sir Charles Little, Lieutenant-General Sir 
Colville Wemyss, and a group captain of the RAF who 
temporarily represented Air Marshal A. T. Harris.7 


The exact status of Sir John Dill, however, was 
even then not firmly settled. As early in the course 
of the ARCADIA Conference as 28 December there had 
been public notice of the prospect that he would "re- 
main in Washington for an indefinite period," The 
intent had been fully revealed in the British Post- 
ARCADIA collaboration paper submitted on 10 January, 
in the following paragraph: 


, 


6. There need be no confusion as to the identity 
and status of the Joint Chiefs of Staff (or U.S. 
Chiefs of Staff), whose meetings and papers are refer- 
red to without further explanation in the remainder of 
this chapter. For present purposes they may be thought 
of merely as the American membership of CCS, meeting 
separately for preliminary discussion of business that 
would in turn come before CCS for decision. The develop- 
ment of JCS during this period will be treated in ch VII. 

7. (S) Mms, CCS lst Mtg, 23 Jan 42, POST-ARCADIA, 

1 


8. New York Times, 28 Dec 41, p. 8; report based on 
White House Sources. Three days later the Times took 
note of a recent item in the London Gazette, to the 
effect that Sir John Dill was to be “specially employed," 
possibly as a member of the staff of "any eventual 
Supreme Allied Command." New York Times, 31 Dec 41, 
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Field Marshal Sir John Dill is remain- 
Tie in Washington as representative of the 
Minister of Defence. He will have contacts 
with such authorltles on the highest level 
ns may be arranged between the President 
and the Prime Minister. 


The American military leaders at the ARCADIA meet- 
ing on 13 January expressed a firm opposition to there 
being a British military representative in Washington 
at a level above the Combined Chiefs of Staff. The para- 
graph was omitted from the final paper, leaving the 
matter to the decision of the heads of state. Evidently 
the President and Prime Minister agreed to his status as 
a personal liaison officer. Sir John Dill so identified 
himself in a note to Harry Hopkins two days after the 
close of the conference--a note whose tone and spirit 
reflected some of the qualities that were to make Field 
Marshal Dill so congenial and effective a colleague. 


T hope that you and the President will 
realize that I am entirely at your disposal, 
diy or night, for consultation in my capaci- 
Ly us representative of the Minister of' 
Iefonee, FY could, tor example, have come 
last night, had I been wanted in that capaci- 
ty, when the question of Wavell taking up his 
ABDA Command was under discussion. I am not 
(repeat not as they in the telegrams!) trying 
to butt in but only want to let you know that 
I am here when required.9 


p. 11. That these notices were authentic is evident 
from the record of discussions at a meeting of the BCOS 
on 1 Jan 42, (S) C.0.S. (42)79, Washington War Conf. 

9. (UNK) Ltr, Dill to Hopkins, 16 Jan 42, Sherwood 
Catalog of Hopkins Papers, bk V, "Establishment of Joint 
Boards," cy in OCMH DA. (Hereinafter: Hopkins Catalog. ) 
A generally correct but unofficial report of the accom- 
plishments of the conference in the New York Times, 16 
Jan /i2, p. 13, stated that "Sir John DilI has been chosen 
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But the objections of General Marshall and other 
American officers, no doubt expressed privately as well 
as in the ARCADIA meeting, had appealed with growing 
cogency to the mind of the Prime Minister. On 20 
January Mr. Churchill telegraphed his changed opinion 
to Harry Hopkins in the White House. 


I see great difficulties arising from 
Dill's vaguely defined outside influence 
and special relationship with me... For 
him to come into the Combined Staff as our 
chief representative would be far simpler and 
plainer. I am sure that he and Marshall and 
King wlll get on extremely well, and after all 
DLIL lis the most Intimate contact with our 
Chiefs olf Staff Committee in London and repre- 
sents the best we have to send. This rearrange- 
ment pleases me very much, and if you would 
point out the advantages to Marshall and King 
I should be grateful. They would like it I 
should think, because they would not feel that 
between me and the President stood a senior 
allied officer in a somewhat undefined relation- 
ship. 10 


At the same time he communicated his views to Sir John 
DUIS 


Your special personal relation to me as 
Minister of Defence is anomalous and might 
require lengthy explanation. I propose to cut 


an Prtnc Minister Churchill's personal liaison officer 

eth President Roosevelt on matters of high strategy." 
LO. (UNK) Msg, PM to Hopkins, 277, 20 Jan 42, 

Hopkins Catalog, bk V. It is worth noting that there 
had been little doubt among the American military par- 
ticipants at ARCADIA that the British proposal regard- 
ing Sir John Dill's position was a conception of the 
Prime Minister and not a design arising from or encour- 
aged by any personal ambition of the Field Marshal him- 
self. (U) Memo, Brig Gen P. G, Robinett, USA (Ret) to 
Vernon E. Davis, JCS HS, 11 May 50, JCS HS files. 


it out altogether. . .. I shall address 
you as our principal official represent- 
ative on the Joint Staff Mission and you 
are free to communicate with me 3 
through the Chiefs of Staff in London or 
directly.1l 


Me. Hopkelus dLoeussed the Prime Minister's proposal with 
(he Prostdent, General Marshall, and Admiral King, and 
he Jnforned Mr. Churehlll of the ready approval of all 
three .l2 


Sir John Dill, then, was to be the head of the 
British Joint Staff Mission in Washington, representing 
the British Chiefs of Staff as a whole. Owing to the 
direct relation of the British Chiefs of Staff to the 
Prime Minister, however, it was no very considerable 
extension to regard Sir John Dill as an official repre- 
sentative, though not a personal agent, of the Prime 
Minister. The unusual penchant of the President for 
personal relationships led him to place special emphasis 
on this aspect of the Field Marshal's duties in a tele- 
gram to the Prime Minister dated 31 January 1942. 


Dill out of town but want you to know 
that I deeply hope he will stay and sit on 
the Joint Staff in addition to Weemys /Sic7 
uid navy und alr. There is no reason why 
the Stafi' should not be composed of the above 
four and also Stark, Marshall, Arnold and 
King. 


There seems to be only one question and 
that is just whom Dill would represent. I 
have no objection to his representing the 
Joint Staff in London but I particularly hope 
that I can regard him as the representative 
of you in your capacity as Minister of Defense. 


1. Msg, PM to Dill, repeated in (UNK) Msg, PM to 
Hopkins, 277, 20 Jan 42, Hopkins Catalog, bk V. 

12. (UNK) Memo, Pres to Hopkins, 21 Jan 42; Rec 
of tp conv, Hopkins and PM, 21 Jan 42; Notes by Hopkins, 
22 Jan 42. All in Hopkins Catalog, bk V. 
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Perhaps this latter status could be put 
on an informal basis but one which would 
be understood between you and me. 


All of this is wholly agreeable to 
my people on the Joint Staff and also to 
Harry .13 


Although the bonds were somewhat loosened, the 
essential objections of the American military leaders had 
been met. Sir John Dill had no official position other 
than as a regular member of the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
und head of the British Joint Staff Mission. Whatever 
hts velattons with the President, the United States Chief's 
weve sible to deal with him in relative equality. 


The establishment, membership, and general dutics of 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff were announced in an official 
press release on 6 February 1942, in which its character as 
"a Combined Command Post for the conduct of all joint oper- 
ations of the two governments" was particularly stressed, 14 
By that date there had already been three formal meetings 
of the Combined Chiefs of Staff, each in a different place, 
and a number of difficulties and delays had appeared owing 
to the scattered location of the British and American com- 
ponents in Washington. The question of procuring an ade- 
quate building in a dignified setting had been raised with 


“13. (UNK) Msg, Pres to PM, 31 Jan 42, Hopkins Catalog, 
bk V, und file 31, VCNO, CominCh files. The specific 
mention ol Gen Wemyss may have arisen from the fact that 
some tlne ecurlier Mr, Churchill had considered merely re- 
plaucloayy Gen Wemyss by Sir John Dill as the Army represent- 
utive In Washington, employing the genera‘ elsewhere, 
Ilopkins notes on tp conv, PM and Hopkins, 12 Jan 42, 
Hopkins Catalog, bk V. 

14, Press Release, WD Bur Pub Rel, "'Combined Chiefs 
of Staff' of U. S. and British Army, Navy and Air Force 
Officers is Established," 6 Feb 42, CCS 300 (1-25-42) sec 
1. The MAB and its subagenecies in London and Washington 
were also described in this press release. In addition, 
various nonmilitary Anglo-American agencies were publicly 
announced during this period, such as the Combined Raw 
Materials Board and the Combined Shipping Adjustment 
Board. 
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the President by the CCS members at a White House meeting 
on 28 January. General Marshall had explained the need 

and expressed a preference for the Federal Reserve Build- 
ing, which had been the scene of all the military meetings 
during the ARCADIA Conference. The legal status of this 
building prevented its being assigned at will by the Chief 
Executive, however, and the President took the matter under 
advisement. Two days later he announced his selection of 
the Public Health Building, directly across Constitution 
Avenue from the main War Department building.1 


This location was occupied by the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff organization during February and continued as its 
central office throughout the war. The President also 
assigned $200,000 to the War Department from his emergency 
fund for use in meeting the immediate operating expenses 


of the new agency.1 


At the first CCS meeting, on 23 January 1942, Admiral 
Kiny, had called attention to the fact that the paper on 
Post-ARCADIA collaboration had not yet been approved by 
the heads of state. While it was necessary to complete 
this action, he felt it desirable to make certain 
revisions before presenting the paper to the President 
and Prime Minister. In particular, Admiral King wished 
to make CCS authority more secure by changing the wording 
of the paragraph that had made the Combined Chiefs respon- 
sible only by implication for areas other than the ABDA 
Area.17 The Combined Staff Planners took up the task of 
revision, producing the paper, CCS 9, "War Collaboration 


15. (S) Mns, unofficial CCS WH Mtg, 28 Jan 42, ocs 
334 (1-28-42). The matter had also been discussed by 
the JB earlier the same day; (S) Mns, JB Mtg, 28 Jan 42. 
The President's decision was recorded in notes dictated 
by SecWar Stimson after the Cabinet meeting on 30 Jan 
42, OCS 334 (5-15-42). 

16. (U) Memo, Pres to SecTreas, 11 Feb 42, ccS 300 
(1-25-42) sec 1. 

17. (S) Mns, CCS lst Mtg, 23 Jan 42, item 9, POST- 
ARCADIA, p. 9. Adm King also recommended that the docu- 
ment be given a more general character as a CCS charter 
by omitting the specific designation of individual 
officers to committee assignments. 
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between United Nations." Slightly amended in discussion, 
it was approved at the CCS meeting on 10 February as 

CCS 9/1. It constituted the basic charter gt the Com- 
binded Chiefs of Staff throughout the war.1 


The first section of CCS 9/1 defined the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff, the Combined Staff Planners (CPS),19 
and the Combined Secretariat, in terms almost identical 
with those of the Post-ARCADIA collaboration paper of 
i4 January, and added a definition of the Combined Intel- 
ligence Committee (CIC). There was again no mention of a 
United States military mission in London, as contemplated 
in ABC-1. Its original purpose had been fully super- 
seded by the Combined Chiefs of Staff organization, and 
by this date the War and Navy Departments were coming to 
a decision that there were no other functions that would 
justify the existence of a formal mission in London. 20 


~~ 18. (S) Mns, CCS 4th Mtg, 10 Feb 42, item 3, POST- 
ARCADIA, p. 34. (S dg U) CCS 9, Dft by CPS, "War Col- 
laboration between United Nations," 2 Feb 42; (S dg U) 
CCS 9/1, Memo by CCS, same subj, 10 Feb 42. Both in 
CCS 300 (1-25-42) see 1. 

19. British representation on the combined plan- 
ning body came from the Joint Planning Staff (JPS). Its 
U. S. counterpart, originally the Joint Planning Com- 
mittee (JPC) of the JB, was soon known as the Joint Staff 
Planners, but its initials were transposed into JPS in 
the belief that this minor inconsistency would avoid 
larger confusion in the short titles of papers and in 
other relations between the British and American planning 
agencies. This usage was extended to the Combined Staff 
Planners, where the initials CPS were employed. The 
transposition was an instance of modelling on British 
practice when it might have been more logical to bring 
British usage into conformity with the American and com- 
bined titles. 

20. Late in January Army WPD officers sought to 
discuss with their Navy counterparts the measures neces- 
sary to establish the London mission, as provided in 
the RAINBOW War Plan No. 5 that had come into effect 
with Pearl Harbor. The Army officers found the Navy 
planners already operating on the assumption that the 
establishment of CCS had superseded the ABC-1 conception 
of parallel staff missions in London and Washington. They 
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The paper stated the responsibilities and authority 
of the Combined Chiefs of Staff in relatively brief 
Compass: 


3. Under the direction of the heads 
of the United Nations, the Combined Chief's 
of Staff will collaborate in the formu- 
lation and execution of policies and plans 
concerning: 

(a) The strategic conduct of 
the war. 

(b) The broad program of war 
requirements, based on approved 
strategic policy. 

(ec) The allocation of munition 
resources based on strategic needs 
and the availability of means of 
transportation. 

(d) The requirements for over- 
seas transportation for the fighting 
services of the United Nations, based 
on approved strategic priority. 


were soon informed by their own chief that the U.S. 
mission in London, if set up at all, would have differ- 
ent duties from those originally conceived. (UNK) Memo, 
Lt Col E. J. Rogers, Jr., WPD, to Col T. T. Handy, WPD, 

29 Jan 42, with undtd notations by Col Handy and Gen 
Gerow, WPD 4402-146. A further exchange between the Army 
and Navy on 10 Feb 42 produced agreement. (S) Memo, 

ACofS WPD to Dir /Mmaval7 WPD, "U.S. Military Mission in 
London," 10 Feb 42, WPD 4402-152. On 15 Feb 42 the follow- 
ing joint dispatch was sent to Gen Chaney and Adm Ghormley 
(reproduced in /UNK7 Memo for Rec, Col Rogers, WPD, 17 Feb 
42, WPD 4402-146) :— 


In view of the establishment of the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff in Washington for war collaboration 
between the United Nations, the United States Mili- 
tary Mission in London, as contemplated in ABC-1, 
will not be established. You will continue your 
duties as Special Navy Observer and Special Army 
Observer in London as representatives of the CNO 
and CominCh and of the Chief of Staff, respective- 
ly, and such other duties as may be directed by 
them. Stark-Marshali-King. 
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4, The Combined Chiefs of Staff will 
develop and submit recommendations as 
follows: 

(a) For the ABDA area specific- 
ally as set forth in Annex II of the 
Directive to the Supreme Commander 
in the ABDA area (U.S.A.B,.C. 4/5, 
British W.W. 6 of January 5, 1942). 

(b) For other areas in which 
the United Nations may decide to 
act in concert along the same 
general lines as in ABDA area, 
modified as necessary to meet the 
particular circumstances.¢1 


Despite its importance as the fundamental charter of 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff, CCS 9/1 was not formally 
approved by the President until 21 April 1942 and appar- 
ently was never specifically dealt with by Prime Minister 
Churchil1,22 Whatever the reasons for the failure to 


DT. (S dg U) CCS 9/1, Memo by CCS, "War Collaboration 
between United Nations," 10 Feb 42, CCS 300 (1-25-42) sec 1. 

22. The President's approval was solicited by (S) Memo, 
US Secy CCS to Maj Gen E. M. Watson, Mil Aide to Pres, 21 
Apr 42, CCS 300 (1-25-42) sec 1. An inquiry placed with 
British officers of the Comb Sect on 6 Oct 42 disclosed 
that there was no record that the Prime Minister had either 
approved or disapproved CCS 9/1. (S) Encl to Memo, D Secy 
JCS to Cdr E. F. Espe, USN, Aide to VCNO, "Background of 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff and the Joint Chiefs of Staff," 
31 Dec 42, CCS 300 (1-25-42) see 1. More recent historical 
investigation has added nothing to this finding. Possibly 
the British members of the CCS Sect had initially intended 
to postpone action until the President's approval was 
received, and this was so long delayed that formal approval 
no longer seemed of consequence in view of the continuous 
functioning of the CCS organization. The delay on the part 
of the Americans may well be attributed to the lack of 
systematic procedures in the White House during this period. 
If a paper was sent to the White House and not immediately 
acted upon by the President, it was often difficult for the 
JCS Sect to exert effective pressure to get action. This 
unsatisfactory condition continued until Adm William D. 
Leahy became Chief of Staff to the Commander in Chief in 
Jul 42, taking on the main burden of liaison between CCS- 
JCS and the President. (C) Interv, Lt Gen W. B. Smith with 
Vernon E. Davis, JCS HS, 18 May 50, memo in JCS HS files. 
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press the presentation of this paper to the heads of state, 
the unapproved charter was perhaps only a symptom of 
certain larger aspects of the unsettled status of the CCS 
organization. Two concurrent developments between the end 
of the ARCADIA Conference and mid-April made for insta- 
bility and prevented the immediate fixing of the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff in established ways. 


First of these was the deterioration of the strategic 
situation in which the ABDA Command and the provisions for 
its control by a combined staff body had first been con- 
ceived. The attempts by the weak and scattered ABDA 
forces to hold the Malay Barrier were unavailing. Within 
a few weeks the advance of the Japanese forced consider- 
ation of a reordered command arrangement in the Southwest 
Pacific. This inquiry soon broadened into a reconsider- 
ation of the general authority of the Combined Chief's of 
Staff and resulted in an assignment of separate areas of 
responsibility to the British and United States Chiefs of 


Staff.23 


The second unsettling condition, existing throughout 
the period and reaching a climax during the dissolution 
of the ABDA Command, was the attempt of other United 
Nations, particularly Australia, to gain an authoritative 
voice at the highest level of strategic direction. There 
had been little to discourage this aspiration in the 
public statements made in Washington during the ARCADIA 
Conference or in the pronouncements that had accompanied 
the publication of the Declaration of the United Nations,24 


23. oteps leading to the dissolution of the ABDA 
Command and the reordering of command responsibilities 
in the Pacific are dealt with in careful detail in Hayes, 
Pearl Harbor Through Trident, ch III-IV. 

2, The picture of intimate and equal collaboration 
among the United Nations had been sketched anew by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in an address before Congress on 6 Jan 42. 
There he pledged: "We shall not fight isolated wars-- 
each nation going its own way. These 26 nations are 
united--not in spirit and determination alone but in the 
broad conduct of the war in all its phases." Congres-+ 
sional Record, vol 88, pt 1, p. 33, col 2. 
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In Australia on 5 Januray 1942 government officials stated 
publicly that they were "determined that Australia be 
adequately represented in what /ever?7 council controls 
the high strategy in the Pacific." A few days later they 
affirmed that "the direction of grand strategy in the 
Pacific must be undertaken by an authority in which each 
subscriber to the Washington Agreement shall have a full 
voice. 


Meanwhile the fundamental papers of the ARCADIA Con- 
ference and the Combined Chiefs of Staff clearly tended 
in an opposite direction, toward reserving the final 
determination of strategy to the United States and the 
United Kingdom. It was significant that the version of 
the Post-ARCADIA collaboration paper approved on 14 
January 1942 had restricted the definition of the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff to British and American officers. It 
omitted the phrase, “and the Chiefs of Staff of such other 
of the United Nations . .. as may hereafter be designated 
by mutual agreement," which had appeared in the United 
States draft.2 


That CCS was intended to be exclusively an agency 
of the United Kingdom and the United States was no less 
apparent in the wording of the official press release of 
6 February 1942. There the organization was described 
as having been "established by the United States and Great 
Britain to insure complete coordination of the war effort 
of these two nations . . . and to provide for full British 
and American collaboration with the United Nations now 
associated in prosecution of the war against the Axis 
Powers." As to the latter purpose, the press release said 
only that the Combined Chiefs of Staff would serve as "a 
medium for adjusting such joint operations as involve 
other governments of the United Nations, such as China, 
the Netherlands East Indies, Australia, and New Zealand 


25. Reports from ae ie in New York Times, 6 Jan 
42, p. 6, and 12 Jan rt 

26. Comparison of (S ge: ABC-4/cS4, Brit WW-16, 
"Post-ARCADIA Collaboration," 14 Jan 42, ARCADIA, with 
the American draft, (S) US ABC-4/cS4, "Post-Arcadia 
Collaboration," 14 Jan 42, WPD Arcadia Development File. 
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at the present moment."27 There was no departure from 
this line in CCS 9/1, the revision of the Post-ARCADIA 
collaboration paper approved on 10 February. In it the 
only mention of the representation of other nations was 

an indirect one, by reference to the directive of the 

ABDA commander. That directive had contained the original 
ARCADIA determination that consultation on a political 
level regarding higher direction of the ABDA Command would 
take place in London between the Prime Minister and repre- 
sentatives of the Dutch Government and the British 
Dominions, the opinions expressed to be communicated to 
Washington before final decisions were made.2 


The attempt to apply the principle of relegating 
political discussions to London while final military 
decisions were being made in Washington had encountered 
opposition from the first. On 27 January the Prime 
Minister announced in the House of Commons that the 
political consultation would take the form of a Pacific 
War Council, "on a Ministerial plane, comprising Great 
Britiin, Australia, New Zealand, and the Dutch East Indies, 


stall ovanization beneath them." The council would form- 
ulate the offilelal view of its members, to be "transmitted 
on the Chiefs of Staff level to the Combined Chiefs of 
Stal'f Committee sitting in Washington."29 Prime Minister 
John Curtin of Australia reacted immediately with a public 
statement that "a war council centered in London and work- 
ing with service chiefs who would make recommendations 

for transmission to Washington would not be acceptable to 
Australia,"30 


. Press Release, WD Bur Pub Rel, "'Combined Chiefs 
of Staff' of U.S. and British Army, Navy and Air Force 
Officers is Established," 6 Feb 42, CCS 300 (1-25-42) sec 
1. Underlining added. Some significance may be attached 
to the exact wording since apparently the draft was checked 
by CofS and SecWar before release. (UNK) Memo, Lt Col 
C. K. Gailey, ExecWPD to /mo adee; ACofS WPD?7, 2 Feb 42, 
OPD Exec file 8, bk 3. — - 

; 28. Ann 2 of (S) US ABC-4/5, Brit WW-6 (approved) 
‘Directive to the Supreme Commander in the ABDA Area," 
10 Jan 42, ARCADTA. 

29. New York Times, 28 Jan 42, p. 10. 

30. New York Times, 28 Jan 42, p. 8. 
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This attitude had already been foreshadowed in private 
exchanges, the results of which were communicated to the 
President by Prime Minister Churchill on 27 January 1942. 
Mr. Churchill said he had explained the proposal by cable 
to Mr. Curtin of Australia and to Peter Fraser, the Prime 
Minister of New Zealand, at the close of the ARCADIA 
Conference. 


Mr. Curtin replied on January 2lst that 
the Australian War Council representing all 
the principal parties in Australia were 
unanimous in disagreeing with the proposed 
Couneil on the ground that it would be purely 
advisory and out of keeping with Australian 
primary interests in Pacific sphere. 

The Australian Government desired that a 
Pacific Council should be established in 
Washington comprising representatives of the 
United Kingdom, the United States of America, 
Australia, China, and the Netherlands and 
New Zealand. They urged that this body 
should be a Council of action for the higher 
direction of the war in the Pacific and that 
it should be assisted by the Joint Staff 
already established, on which the members 
proposed that the Pacific Council would also 
have representatives of their services if 
they so desired. 


T explained to Mr. Curtin on January 
22nd that he had misapprehended the character 
of the proposed Council. It would not be 
purely advisory and Australia would have an 
equal voice on it with the United Kingdom. 


Mr. Curtin has now telegraphed: "At 
point which will be decisive we do not con- 
Sider there is real, as distinct from 
nominal, equal voice." 


As regards New Zealand Mr. Fraser took 
a similar view. I thereupon sent him a fuller 
explanation of the proposals. He has since 
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telegraphed again pressing for "a Far 
Eastern Council on lines suggested to be 
established in Washington with represen- 
tatton on Governmental plane of United 
States, United Kingdom, Australia, New 
“vealand, China and Netherlands. ... We 
think it not only desirable but necessary 
that there should be one coordinating 
authority--land, sea and air--for the 
whole war against Japan on which we should 
wish to be represented. While we do not 
decline cooperation in the proposal you 
have outlined . .. , we would not will- 
ingly accept any solution of this admitted- 
ly difficuit problem that does not afford 
us direct and continuous access to the 
power which under the arrangement so far 
reported is solely responsible for the 
conduct of naval operations in that por- 
tion of the world."31 


Mr. Churchill wished the advice of the President on 
what reply he should make to the Australian and New Zealand 


propomeils for a eontrolling council in Washington repre- 
senting all the governments involved in the war against 
Japan. Primarily for consultation on this subject the 


President called the Secretary of War and the members of 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff to the White House on 28 
January. At this meeting the opinion was general that the 
political discussions should remain in London and that the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff should not be enlarged by the 
addition of further permanent members. Military represent- 
atives of the other Pacific powers might, however, be called 
into CCS meetings when their interests were being discussed 
Dissatisfaction was expressed with the time it took such 
representatives to get instructions from their governments 
and with the propensity of the Australians to demand more 
control than their resources and participation seemed to 
warrant. 


Q 


31. (S) Msg, PM to Pres, 27 Jan 42, OPD Exec file 8, 
bk 3. 
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But the President recognized the difficulty of Prime 
Minister Churchill's position. He instructed the military 
leaders that however slight were the actual concessions to 
be made to the point of view of the other Pacific nations, 
they should be stated in the most effective way possible. 
In his view it was necessary "to do something for the morale 
of these smaller nationals--something to save their face-- 
to give them some prestige--something that the leaders of 
these Governments can tell their people." The President 
insisted that the word "consult" be used, rather than 
"advise," in describing the relation of the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff to the military representatives of these 
countries . 32 


Having turned the drafting of a formal proposal over 
to the Combined Chiefs of Staff, the President sent an 
interim reply to the Prime Minister on 30 January in which 
he described the opinions that had been expressed. 


To have all of these countries repre- 
sented each by three men on the Joint Staff 
considering ABDA problems would provide for 
an altogether unwieldy body. We are all 
strongly of the opinion that the present 
working organization is functioning very 
efficiently for the collaboration of British- 
U.S. affairs which will constitute the major 
portion of the matters to be handled. We 
think it should remain as at present but with 
this important supplementary arrangement to 
meet the special complications of the ABDA 
Area: 


That in cases in which the Dutch, 
the Australians and the New Zea- 
landers are concerned the combined 
staff will invite their participa- 
tion in discussion of such matters 
as involve their national interest 
and collaboration. It is essential, 


—— 32. (S) Mns, unofficial CCS WH Mtg, 28 Jan 42, OCS 
334 (1-29-42). 
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however, that in those cases where 
immediate action is required the 
individual advice of the officer 
concerned be given without waiting 
for formal word from their respec- 
tive governments.33 


The proposal developed by the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff came to the President on 4 February 1942. It would 
continue the separation of political and strategical ques- 
tions, the former to be discussed in London while the 
latter were settled in Washington by the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff. The paper made provision for additional mili- 
tary representation in Washington, however, described as 


tollows: 


The Dominions and Dutch Staffs will 
be represented by Staff Missions in 
Washington, each primarily responsible 
to their own Chiefs of Staff. While 
there will be the normal contacts between 
Dominion Staff Missions and U.S. Staffs, 
it will be the responsibility of the 
United Kingdom Joint Staff Mission to 
conduct preliminary discussions with 
Dominion Staff Missions and to evolve, 
if possible, a co-ordinated British 
Commonwealth point of view. The U. S. 
Chiefs of Staff will be responsible in 
a similar way for preliminary discussions 
with the Dutch Staff Mission, 


Where questions affecting any 
Dominions or the Dutch are under dis- 
cussion by the Combined Chiefs of Staff, 
the Heads of the Staff Missions concerned 
will be invited to attend. 


But the final authority of the British and American mili- 
tary chiefs was preserved by the following qualification: 


The interests of the Dominions and 
Dutch are primarily confined to particu- 
lar theatres of war. The British and U. S. 


33. (S) Msg, Pres to PM, 30 Jan 42, wPD 4639-26. 
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Chiefs of Staff on the other hand have 
to consider the strategy of the war as 
a whole, the interests of their two 
Nations being world-wide. The respon- 
sibility for making final recommenda- 
tions to Governments will, therefore, 


remain aba the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff .3 


These provisions appear to have been accepted for the 
moment by the nations concerned, and the first meeting of 
the Pacific War Council in London was scheduled for 10 
February 1942.35 Three Dutch military representatives 
had already attended part of the CCS meeting on 3 February, 
and at each of the four sessions of the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff held between 18 February and 3 March there was 
attendance by Dutch officers and by New Zealand or Aus- 
tralian representatives. 


Events were shaping a new situation, however, that 
was to bring a reconsideration of the fundamental respon- 
slbilities of the Combined Chiefs of Staff and provide a 
further hearing for the Australian and New Zealand insist- 
ence on having an authoritative voice in strategic control 
of the entire Pacific war. The steady advance of the 
Japanese in the Southwest Pacific clearly portended the 
end of the ABDA Command. The capitulation of Java to the 
enemy, which appeared imminent, would virtually split the 
ABDA area in two. The Combined Chiefs of Staff recognized 
the need for a revised command arrangement that would fit 
this condition SY ae a discussion of the ADBA situation 
on 17 February. 3' The same consideration underlay the 
message sent by the President to the Prime Minister on 
the following day. 


37. Developed as (S) CCS 21/1, Memo by CCS, "Repre- 
sentation of the British Dominions and Dutch," 3 Feb 42; 
sent to White House as (S) Ltr, Stark and Marshall to 
Pres, 4 Feb 42. Both in CCS 381 (2-2-42) (2). 

35. New York Times, 10 Feb 42, p. 6. 

36. (TS) Mns, CCS 5th Mtg, 17 Feb 42, item 1, POST- 
ARCADIA, pp. 43-44, 
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I have been giving a good deal of 
thought during the last few days to the 
Far East, It seems to me that we must at 
all costs maintain our two flanks--the 
right based on Australia and New Zealand 
and the left in Burma, India and China. 


It seems to me that the United States 
is able because of our geographical 
position to reinforce the right flank much 
better than you can and I think the United 
States should take the primary responsi- 
bility for that immediate reinforcement 
and oo using Australia as the 
main base. 


Britain is better prepared to rein- 
force Burma and India and I visualize that 
you would take responsibility for that 
theater, 37 


The Prime Minister passed these ideas to the 
british Chiefs of Staff, and the Seeks study, com- 
municated to Washington on 23 February 1942, confirmed 
and extended the President's suggestions. The British 
Chiefs of Staff agreed that "in the changed circum- 
stances . . . the best method of strategic control is 
by a system of areas within each of which one power 
would be responsible." The nation exercising strategic 
control would prescribe the military activity within 
that area, but always in accordance with a general 
strategic policy for conduct of the war as a whole, 
agreed upon between London and Washington through the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff. Further, the British chiefs 
thought it suitable that "the general division of 
strategic responsibility should be a Pacific area under 
U.S.A. control and an Indian Ocean area under British 
econtrol1."3 


On 23 February the Combined Chiefs of Staff gave 
tentative approval to the principle of spheres of 


37. (S) Msg, Pres to PM, 106, 18 Feb 42, ABC 323.31 
Pacific Ocean Area (1-29-42) sec 1a: 

38. (S) Msg, BCOS to BJSM, (W)76, 23 Feb 42, ccs 
381 (1-24-42) sec 1. 
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national responsibility by directing the Combined Staff 
Planners to consider the British suggestion for Pacific 
and Indian Ocean areas and recommend a line of demarca- 
tion between them. Agreement on this line was reached 
by the Combined Chiefs on 3 March.39 


A few days later, however, a set of proposals by 
the Australian and New Zealand Governments for an 
entirely different organization of the Pacific war 
zone reached Washington. The central provisions, as 
summarized by the British Chiefs of Staff, were the 
following: 


(b) Governmental Machinery. 

Australia and New Zealand propose the 
establishment of an Anzac Council in Washing- 
ton under United States Chairmanship with 
representatives of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Australia and New Zealand. 
Other representatives, for example Canada, 
would be added if their country sent forces 
to the Anzac Area. The Anzac Council would 
not replace the Pacific Council in London, 


(c) Strategical Control. 

Strategical control would be vested in 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff, Washington, to 
which would be added for the purpose of Anzac 
strategy one naval, one army and one air 
officer from each of the two Dominions. 


(d) Supreme Commander. 
The Anzac Council would appoint a Supreme 
Commander, preferably an American Officer. ie) 


9. (S) Mms, CCS 8th Mtg, 23 Feb 42, item 1, POST- 
ARCADIA, pp. 61-63. (S) Mns, CCS 9th Mtg, 3 Mar 42, item 
2, POST-ARCADIA, pp. 70-71. The paper on this subject 
was (S) CCS 53, Note by Secys, "Demarcation of New Stra- 
tegic Areas in the Japanese War Zone," 28 Feb 42, CCS 381 
(1-24-42) sec 1. 

4Oo, 4 Msg, BCOS to BJSM, (W)109, 7 Mar 42, repro- 
duced as (S) CCS 57, "Governmental and Strategical Con- 
trol and Commands in the ANZAC Area," 7 Mar 42, CCS 381 
(1-24-42) sec 1. 
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A statement of United States views in opposition to 
the Anzac proposal had immediately been prepared for dis- 
cussion by the Combined Chiefs of Staff, but on 9 March 
Jt was removed from active consideration since "the matter 
of coordination of strategic direction of the war by the 
United Kingdom and the United States has been taken under 
study by the President."41 


Under the President's thought the idea of areas of 
strategic responsibility had been expanded to cover all 
the operational areas of the world. He expressed and 
developed his views in a meeting with the Secretaries of 
War and the Navy and the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 7 March 
and in a further epnsultation with General Marshall on 
the following day. 2 on 9 March 1942 the President sent 
the Prime Minister a broad proposal embracing his con- 
clusions, in a message that deserves extended quotation. 


I am concerned by the complexity of 
the present operational command setup to 
which is added equal complexity in the 
political setup. 


When all is considered the over- 
whelming, contribution of all the United 
Nittons, with the exception of Russia, 
suid to lesser extent China, comes and 
wlll Increasilnely come from the resources 
ol! Britain and the United States. Ever 


. (S ag R) JCS 18, Note by Secys, "Governmental 
and Strategical Control and Commands in the Anzac Area," 
8 Mar 42; (S dg R) JCS 18/1, Memo by CofS, "Reply to the 
Representatives of the British Chiefs of Staff," 9 Mar 
42. Both in CCS 381 (1-24-42) sec 1. 

42. Occurrence of this White House conference on 7 
Mar 42 is mentioned in (S dg C) JCS 19, Note by Secys, 
"Strategic Responsibility of the United Kingdom and the 
United States," 9 Mar 42, CCS 381 (1-24-42) sec 3. The 
attendance given above is assumed on the basis of contem- 
porary news reports, New York Times, 8 Mar 42, p. 1. Gen 
Marshall gave a report of his conversations of 8 Mar 42 
with the President at a JCS meeting the following day. 
(S) Mns, JCS 5th Mtg, 9 Mar 42, item 1. 
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feven?7 since our January meetings the 
excellent arrangements of that period 
have largely become obsolescent in re- 


lation to the whole Southwest Pacific 
area, 


I wish therefore that you would 
consider the following operational 
simplification. 


(1) The whole of the operational 
responsibility for the Pacific Area will 
rest on the United States. The Army, 
Navy and Air operating decisions for the 
area as a whole will be made in Washing- 
ton by the United States Chiefs of Staff 
and there will be in Washington an 
advisory council on operational matters 
with members from Australia, New Zealand, 
Netherlands East Indies and China with 
an American presiding. Canada could be 
added. The Pacific Council now sitting 
in London might well be moved here; at 
any rate the operational fact of its 
functions including supply should oper- 
ate from here. You may think it best to 
have a Pacific Council in London con- 
sidering political questions. 


The supreme command in this area will 
be American. 


Under such an arrangement decisions 
for immediate operating strategy would be 
determined in Washington and by American 
supreme commander for whole Pacific Area 
under supervision of United States Chiefs 
of Staff. 


(2) The middle area extending from 
Singapore to and including India and the 
Indian Ocean, Persian Gulf, Red Sea, 
Libya and the Mediterranean would fall 
directly under British responsibility. 
All operational matters in this area” 
would be decided by you. 
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(3) The third area would include 
the protection of the waters of the North 
and South Atlantic and would also include 
definite plans for establishment of a new 
front on the European Continent. This 
would be the joint responsibility of 
Britain and the United States. 


(6) The grand strategy of actual 
operations in the three areas would re- 
main as they are today the subject of 
study and decisions by the Combined 
Staffs both here and in London and the 
joint committees, on shipping, on raw 
materials and on munitions would continue 
to function as they do now repeat now all 
subject to our joint approval. 


I wish you would think this over. 
It appeals to me because of the simplifi- 
cation it offers under existing oper- 
ational difficulties. Incidentally I am 
inclined to think that the Australians, 
New Zealanders, Dutch and Chinese would 
rather welcome it. 


The President's views were also set forth in several 
papers for consideration by the Joint U.S. Chiefs of Starr 
and later decision by the Combined Chiefs of Staff. One 
of these was JCS 19/1, 9 March 1942, which stated the 
general principles that would underlie the division of the 
world into three strategic areas. The areas were 
Ziven general definition and titled the Pacific Theater, 


S) Msg, Pres to PM, 9 Mar 42, CCS 381 (3-5-42) 
(Py The President in speaking of an "American supreme 
commander for whole Pacific area" seemed to contradict the 
conception of sub-areas, one assigned to Army command and 
the other to Navy, that was then being formulated within 
JCS. No difficulty was encountered, however, in gaining 
the President's approval of the directives for the South- 
west Pacific Area and Pacific Ocean Area commands later 
in March. 
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the Indian Ocean and Middle East Theater, and the 
European and Atlantic Theater. The first was to be 
assigned to United States responsibility, the second 
to the British, and the third designated as a joint 
responsibility of the two governments. As a first 
principle it was stated that 


In all theaters in which the United 
Kingdom and the United States may operate 
either jointly or separately, the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff will exercise general 
jurisdiction over grand strategy and over 
such related factors as are necessary for 


proper implementation, including allocation 
of war material. 


The effectiveness of this over-all control by the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff was assured, the President 
felt, since their authority was "reinforced by the 
fact that they hold the strings on distribution of 
war material. To this extent they control the general 
strategic scheme in any area," The paper continued 
with the stipulation that, in any theater assigned to 
either American or British responsibility, "the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff of the government concerned shall 
exercise jurisdiction over all matters of minor 
strategy and all operations." 


Each government will be responsible 
(within any theater over which it exer- 
cises separate strategic direction) for 
arranging necessary coordination and co- 
operation with other United Powers whose 
territory or operational forces may be 
involved therein, and will, by agreement 
with such other governments, set up neces- 
sary control machinery. 


TT. This judgment was set forth in "a summary of 
views expressed by the President at the White House con- 
ference held Saturday March 7," (S dg C) JCS 19, Note by 
Secys, "Strategic Responsibility of the United Kingdom 
and the United States," 9 Mar 42, CCS 381 (1-24-42 sec 3. 

45, (S dg C) JCS 19/1, Memo by CofS, "Strategic Re- 
sponsibility of the United Kingdom and the United States," 
9 Mar 42, The two quotations above follow the wording as 
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This last principle shifted the scene of political 
and mijitary collaboration with the other United Nations 
{rom the combined level to that of elther the United 
States or Great Britain, depending on the area. On the 
assumption that the United States would have strategic 
responsibility for the southwestern Pacific region, 
another American paper outlined the manner in which the 
Dutch, Australian, and New Zealand military representa- 
tives who were currently attending CCS meetings in a 
consultative capacity might instead sit with the Joint 
U. S. Chiefs of Staff when questions perppinsng to their 
national interests were being discussed. 


Prime Minister Churchill replied to the President's 
proposals on 18 March. His message contained a general 
approval of the idea of division of strategic responsi- 
bility coupled with some attempts at further interpre- 
tation. The Prime Minister said he saw "great merits in 
simplication resulting from American control over Pacific 
sphere and British control over Indian sphere, and 
indeed there is no other way." He entered a reservation, 
however, that the naval forces in those areas "must be 
directed from a single standpoint and their problems 
viewed as a whole." This, he believed, must be a duty 
of the Combined Chiefs of Staff, in addition to their 


amended by the JCS in discussion on 16 Mar, when the Secre- 
taries were directed to substitute "theater" for "area," 
and "area" for "sub-area," throughout the original paper. 
(S) Mns, JCS 6th Mtg, 16 Mar 42, item 9. JCS 19/1 con- 
tained the only full definition of the terms of the 
division of the world into three strategic areas. Noted 
as having been "informally approved by the President," 
it was reproduced for CCS consideration as (S) CCS 57/2, 
Memo by JCS, same subj, 24 Mar 42, On 31 Mar 42, however, 
the CCS concluded that further action was inappropriate 
until certain decisions had been reached at the political 
level. (S) Mns, CCS 14th Mtg, 31 Mar 42, item 1, POST- 
ARCADIA, pp. 112-113. Although its provisions became the 
policy of the two governments, CCS 57/2 was never taken 
up again and no formally approved statement of the division 
of responsibility was ever recorded. All papers in CCS 381 
(1-24-42) sec 3. 

46. (S) JCS 18/2, Memo by CofS, "Creation of Southwest 
Pacific Area," 9 Mar 42, CCS 381 (1-24-42) sec 2, pt 1, 
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control over the determination of grand strategy. As 
for higher political discussions, Mr. Churchill favored 
the alternative mentioned by the President of having 
two Pacific War Councils, one in London and one in 
Washington, which he interpreted as follows: 


I now come to advisory bodies which 

will have to be consulted on large issues. 
i Owing to geography they must be duplicated 
| and have same composition on each side of 

the Atlantic Ocean. There will in fact be 

2 Pacific Councils. One in Washington, 

lying as it will in close touch with Amer- 
| iean executive machinery in the Pacific 
area, will naturally have more practical 
and more effective influence upon events 
than its reproduction in London. It is 
not possible to draw a line between 
strategic and political matters as these 
are inter-woven at the top. 


As we see it our Pacific Council in 
London would discuss the whole state of 
the war against Japan and we would send 
our opinions from time to time to similar 
body in the U.S. Executive conduct of the 
Pacific War against Japan would remain 
integral responsibility of U.S. acting 
through American Chiefs of Staff and Amer- 
ican Commander in Chief, subject always to 
co-ordination of naval effort .. . and to 
decisions on grand strategy which are the 
function of combined Chiefs of Staff and 
lleads of Governments. Similarly executive 
conduct of operations in Indian theatre 
would remain integral responsibility of 
British War Cabinet acting through Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Eastern Fleet and 
British Chiefs of Staff but Pacific 
Council in Washington would send us their 
opinions when they thought fit. 


It follows from the above that U.K. 
should have a representative on Pacific 
Council in Washington and that you should 
have a representative on the Pacific 
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Councjl In London. Equally we would keep 
your representative informed of the 
eourse of affairs 1n Indian Ocean, which 
also forms a large part of the sphere of 
the London Pacifie Councl1.47 


Within a f'ew days the opinions of the Australian 
and New Zealand Governments were received in Washington. 
The two governments anproved the general principle of 
division of the world into strategic areas and the pro- 
vision for duplicate Pacific War Councils in London and 
Washington. As to the status and functions of the 
Pacific War Council in Washington, however, the Austral- 
tans opposed the President's conception, which would 
have made their representatives merely advisory to the 
Joint U.S. Chiefs of Staff. The Australians stated that 
they "would not be content with an advisory body on oper- 
ational matters in Washington." In continuation of thei» 
previous claims for a decisive voice in the direction of 
the Pacific war, they desired a place on a council that 
would be the actual executive agency for conducting hosti- 
litics against the Japanese. ‘This council would approve 
utritcgic and operational decisions made by the United 
Mtates Chiefs of Staff, who would be joined for that 
purpose by military representatives of the services of 
Austrailia and New Zealand, 


The Australians were correct in suspecting that the 
Pacil’le War Council in Washington as proposed by the 
President would be largely advisory. The President had 


G7. (S) Msg, PM to Pres, 18 Mar 42, ccS 381 (1-24-42) 
sec 2, pt 1. The Prime Minister's recommendation concern- 
ing unified naval control at the CCS level does not appear 
to have come under serious consideration in Washington. 

48. The views of the two governments were communi- 
eated to Mr. Churchill by the Australian Prime Minister, 
and a summary sent by the BCOS to Washington was repro- 
duced as (S) CCS 57/1, Memo by RBCOS, "Australian Views 
on Strategic Control in the Pacific Area," 22 Mar 42, 

The full text followed two days later as (S) Msg, PM to 
Pres, 24 Mar 42. Both in CCS 381 (1-24-42) sec 2, pt 1. 
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earlier remarked to the American military leaders that 
the operations of the council would be "political and 
of a nature to let off steam but not such as would in 
any way uffect' the United States in its military 
decisions."49 Prime Minister Churchill, in his reply 
on 18 March, had certainly had nothing greater in 

mind when he indorsed the arrangement for two Pacific 
War Councils as offering "opportunity of reasonable 
consultation for those whose fortunes are involved."50 


The continuing opposition of British and American 
officials to the direct participation of other nations 
in the Combined Chiefs of Staff had a more reputable 
basis than that of simple disinclination to share the 
places of power. It could not in practice be denied 
that certain elemental rights and responsibilities 
arose from the major part to be played by United States 
and British forces all over the world and from the 
absolute importance of the munitions produced by these 
two nations. Their control over the distribution. of 
those supplies and forces gave them a natural primacy 
in the direction of the war. Of the other United 
Nations only Russia could match the claims of the 
United States and Great Britain on the basis of effec- 
tive manpower and resources committed. Accordingly 
1t was only in the case of Russia that the two western 
partnoms wore ut al] willing to entertain a bid for 
equal vopresentation in the highest council. It was 
probably Lortunate that no such bid was forthcoming 
duving the formative period of the Combined Chiefs of 
Stall, for the difficulties in framing a suitable repre- 
sentative arrangement would have been formidable so long 
as Russia was not engaged in the Pacific war. This con- 
sideration would have touched upon another cardinal 
support of the British and American position, the argu- 
ment that strategic decisions in all theaters needed to 
be made in the light of an over-all view of the world- 
wide war. Unlike the other belligerents, the United 


HO. (S dg C) JCS 19, Note by Secys, "Strategic Re- 
sponsibility of the United Kingdom and the United 
States," 9 Mar 42, CCS 381 (1-24-42) sec 3. 

50. (S) Msg, PM to Pres, 18 Mar 42, CCS 381 
(1-24-42) see 2, pt l. 
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States and the United Kingdom were not limited in their 
conceptions by exclusive concern with a single theater. 
They were compelled by their widespread commitments to 

make comprehensive judgments. 


In addition to the justification of an exclusively 
Anglo-American directing committee on grounds of the 
rights arising from major participation and the necessity 
for considering the war as a whole, there were telling 
arguments in the name of efficiency. If more than two 
nations had an equal voice, the manifold problems of 
directing strategic policy might become wholly unmanage- 
able. The Combined Chiefs of Staff, an organizational 
arrangement for reaching agreements while affording a 
necessary protection of interests as between two nations, 
was already considerably removed in form from the military 
ideal of a single command authority. Any further enlarge- 
ment of the number of nations represented would surely 
result in a committee system so cumbersome as to make 
effective and timely decision a matter of the greatest 
difficulty. As General Marshall remarked later in 1942, 
"it would be utterly impracticable to have the command 
post of the Combined eyeets of Staff changed into a 
Congress of nations." 


On 23 March 1942 the United States Chiefs of Staff 
discussed the scheme put forward by the Australian 
Prime Minister and reaffirmed their opposition to 
decisive participation in strategic deliberations by 
representatives of such countries as New Zealand and 
Australia.52 Their views were presented to the Presi- 
dent the following day in the form of a proposed message 
from the President to Prime Minister Churchill. 


With respect to the Australian proposals 
on control in the Pacific Theater, the follow- 
ing must be said:- Unquestionably the Austral- 
ian Government representatives must have a 
definite voice in the higher direction of the 
war. This is equally true of the represent- 
atives of New Zealand, The Netherlands, Free 
France, and China. Army, Navy, and Air 


51. (R) Memo, CofS to Dir, WD Bur Pub Rel, 4 Sep 42, 
WDCSA 210.72 (9-4-2). 
52. (S) Mns, JCS 7th Mtg, 23 Mar 42, item 1. 
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representatives of these countries should 
by all means be available to advise and 
consult with the U. S. Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. However, as it is impossible to 
conduct military operations through such 
a large group, the executive power for 
the conduct of these operations should 
rest with the U. S. Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Under the President, as Commander-in-Chief, 
military operative control must of neces- 
sity be exercised by military personnel. 
Proposals of the U. S. Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, made to the President as Commander- 
in-Chief, are subject to review by him 
from the standpoint of higher political 
considerations and to reference by him to 
the Pacific War Council when necessary. 
The interests of the nations whose forces 
or whose land possessions may be involved 
in these military operations are further 
safeguarded by the power each nation 
retains to refuse the use of its forces 
for any project which it considers inad- 
visable.53 


The task of reconciling the Australians to a place 
of less influence than they were disposed to demand was 
completed at the political level and was perhaps eased 
by their enthusiasm for General MacArthur as the pro- 
spective Supreme Commander of the Southwest Pacific Area. 
Tate in March it was publicly announced that a Pacific 


53. (S) Encl to (S) Memo, CofS to Pres, 24 Mar 42, 
CCS 381 (1-24-42) sec 2, pt 1. The proposed message to 
the Prime Minister, to be relayed to the Australian and 
New Zealand Governments, was never dispatched. When the 
President requested two weeks later that the message be 
sent, it was suggested to him that this action was no 
longer necessary since the essential provisions were in- 
cluded in the directives for the two Pacific commanders, 
then being approved by Australia and New Zealand. (UNK) 
Memo, Pres to Maj Gen J. T. McNarney, DCofS, 7 Apr 42, 
and the reply, (UNK) Memo, DCofS to Pres, "Pacific 
Strategic Areas," 8 Apr 42. Both in WDCSA 381 Australia. 
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War Counet] was being set up for consultation in 
Wushtneton, simtlur in purpose to the parallel counci 1. 
hal would continue to function in London.” The first 
meeting, occurred on 1 April, under the chalrmanship of 
the President. ‘Those attending were Harry Hopkins and, 
in each case, the chief diplomatic representative in 
Washington of Great Britain, China, The Netherlands, 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. News reports 
recorded a statement by the President that the council 
"would discuss broad questions relating to the war 
effort, but would not, for.example, determine the 
strategy of a particular naval battle in the South West 
Pacific nor decide whether a certain number of air- 
planes should leave tomorrow night to strengthen the 
Pacific defenses of the United Nations." 


Full acceptance of this settlement by Australia 
and New Zeland was confirmed shortly afterward by their 
approval, respectively, of the American directives for 
General MacArthur as the Supreme Commander of the South- 
west Pacific Area and for Admiral Nimitz as Commander 


“7. That the American military authorities had 
little to do with the final negotiations is evident 
from the manner in which they were informed of the out- 
come. At the JCS meeting on 30 Mar 42 "it was brought 
to the attention of the Chiefs of Staff that a recent 
public radio broadcast had been made to the effect that 
a Pacific War Council would be set up in Washington, 
composed of representatives of the U. S., Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, N.E.I., and China. GENERAL MARSHAL! 
stated that he had heard unofficially that President 
Roosevelt would assume the Presidency of the Council." 
Adm King indicated that he had held recent conversation: 
with Australian and New Zealand representatives that had 
given them a clearer understanding of U. S. military 
policy in the Far East. (S)Mns, JCS 8th Mtg, 30 Mar 42, 
item 8. <A contemporary note by Harry Hopkins indicates 
that the President reached his decision to form the 
Pacific War Council on 28 or 29 Mar 42. Sherwood, pp. 
515-516. 

55. New York Times, 1 Apr 42, p. 1; Sherwood, 
Ds, 516," “5 
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in Chief of the Pacific Ocean Area.56 ‘These directives 
set forth the essential feature that the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff would control grand strategic policy 
and the general allocation of forces and muntions while 
the Joint U. S. Chiefs of Staff exercised jurisdiction 
over commanders and operational strategy in the Pacific 
as a theater assigned to their responsibility .57 


The period of stabilization of the functions and 
authority of the Combined Chiefs of Staff closed with 
one further evasion of a bid by other powers for an 
equal place in the highest council. Besides the 
Australian and New Zealand importunities on this sub- 
Ject, there had been since the ARCADIA Conference a 
series of intimations of Chinese discontent, expressed 
primarily at the political level by Dr. T. V. Soong. 

The lack of effective Chinese participation at the 
highest levels of decision had become a matter of press- 
ing concern to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. The 
Generalissimo was characterized by his Washington repre- 
sentative as feeling himself "entirely out of touch with 
the main Gocseccen of strategy, which profoundly affect 
China's future."5 During April 1942 Chiang expressed 
his anxiety to Dr. Soong regarding another aspect of 


56. (s) Ltr, Dr. Herbert V. Evatt, Aust Min for 
Bxternal Affairs, to CominCh, 14 Apr 42, and Ltr, Walter 
Nish, NZ Deputy PM and Minister to US, to CominCh, 15 
Apr 42. Both in CCS 381 (1-24-42) sec 2, pt l. 
Australia was in the Southwest Pacific Area while New 
Zealand was in the Pacific Ocean Area. 

57. (S) "Directive to the Supreme Commander in the 
Southwest Pacific Area" and (S) "Directive to the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Pacific Ocean Area," encls to (S) 
Memo, CofS and CominCh to Pres, 30 Mar 42, CCS 381 
(1-24-42) sec 2, pt 1. The President approved the 
directives on 31 Mar 42. 

58. (UNK) Ltr, Soong to Hopkins, 20 Apr 42, Hopkins 
Catalog, bk VI, sec 3. This is one of a series of Soong- 
Hopkins letters that reveal the persistent activities 
of the Chinese Foreign Minister in seeking aid and 
greater recognition for his government. 
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that future, asking, "If we are thus treated during the 
stress of war, what becomes our position at the peace 
conference?"59 


In material matters also the Generalissimo saw 
evidence that his country's interests were not being 


adequately considered. 


The President has accorded generous 
recognition of China as one of the four 
principal powers fighting against the Axis. 
But in the matter of supplies, Russia is 
protected by protocol. The U.S. and 
Britain are on the Munitions Assignment 
Board, but they are interested parties, 
legitimately anxious to build up their 
own armies. China, in effect, is thus in 
the lowest priority rank, both for sup- 
plies and shipping. 


When China's requirements are con- 
sidered, frequently she is not even con- 
sulted. When consultations are made, 
Chinese representatives appear for a hear- 
ing, and a verdict is arrived at without 
their knowing the basis for the decision, 
Again, these decisions are frequently 
adversely changed without consultation 
or even explanation. 


Accordingly Chiang urged that Chinese representatives 

be added to the subcommittees for ground and air of the 
Munitions Assignments Board and that the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff be enlarged to include Chinese representatives 
among its members , 00 Already he had dispatched a 


59. (S) Msg, Chiang Kai-shek to Soong, 19 Apr 42, 
OPD Exec file 10, item 19b. 

60. Views of Chiang Kai-shek expressed in (UNK) Ltr, 
Soong to Hopkins, 20 Apr 42, Hopkins Catalog, bk VI, sec 
3. The same text appears, apparently recopied as an un- 
signed memo to the President, in OPD Exec file 10, item 
19b. These same matters are covered, with more attention 
to specific Chinese requests for munitions allocations, 
in Hayes, Pearl Harbor Through TRIDENT, ch IX, 
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military mission to Washington, headed by General 
Hsiung Shih-Fei. In discussing the impending arrival 
of this mission, however, the Joint Chiefs of Staff had 
agreed that the Chinese military representatives should 
be treated primarily as liaison officers. "Any idea of 
permitting various missions to participate in the cur 
rent conferences should be discouraged at the start ,"61 


Not until 26 May 1942 was General Hsiung Shih-Fei 
enabled to present a statement of the views of the 
Generalissimo on the proper conduct of the war and gain 
an assurance that it would be "giyen early consideration 
by the Combined Chiefs of Staff."©2 The Generalissimo 
referred to the Supreme War Council of the First World 
War as a precedent for the immediate creation of an 
authoritative central organization of the United Nations 
for unified direction of the war. He also urged a con- 
centration of offensive power against the weakest of the 
Axis partners, Japan, and a_strengthening of China as 
"the only convenient base."'63 


The strategy recommended in this statement received 
secant attention within the Combined Chiefs of Staff, for 
it was exactly contrary to the concept of treating Ger- 
many as the enemy of primary concern that had been 
fundamental in Anglo-American war planning for many 
months. Comments on the Chinese proposals by the British 
Chicfs of Staff, cabled to their representatives in 
Washington, were restricted to the Generalissimo's 
demand for a superior council of the United Nations. 
After briefly sketching the limitations of the Supreme 
War Council of World War I, the British chiefs dismissed 
the idea in a statement that was a concise summary of 
the several objections to adding other nations to the 


a Oils Be Mns, JCS 6th Mtg, 16 Mar 42, item 7. 

62. (S) Mns, lst Mtg, Military Representatives of 
Associated Pacific Powers, 26 May 42, CCS 334 MRP 
(5-26-42). 

63. Ann to (S) Mns, lst Mtg, Military Representa- 
tives of Associated Pacific Powers, 26 May 42, CCS 334 
MRP (5-25-42). Reproduced as (S) CCS 74, Note by Secys, 
"Chinese Concept of Conduct of Present War," 29 May 42, 
CCS 334 MRP (5-18-42). 
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Combined Chiefs of Staff. 


5. Present circumstances are entirely 
alfterent from those in 1917, because issue 
of present war which is literally world wide, 
turns fundamentally on sea power, the main 
front 15 exclusively concern of Russia which 
so far has shown no desire for military con- 
sultation with its Allies, except in so far 
as concerns the supply of arms and equipment 
to the Russian armies. Principle of Supreme 
Commander in suitable theatres is already 
established. 


6. In spite of China's vast potential 
man-power the biggest providers of war 
material and fighting forces are United 
States of America, United Kingdom and Soviet. 
These three Powers bear responsibility for 
course of war far in excess of all other 
Allied states and must therefore insist on 
retaining supreme direction of war. Thus 
logically any Supreme Council for 1942 should 
be confined to them. In fact, if Russians 
could be persuaded to take share of coordi- 
nation of strategy, a Supreme Council of 
Great Powers would be achieved. 


7. If the Chinese proposal was acceded 
to all the United Nations would demand repre- 
sentation. This would be objectionable for 
the following reasons:- 


(a) Setting up of Executive 
Council would necessitate undesir- 
able and probably unworkable dele- 
gation of power from Governments 
to their representatives. 

(b) Agreement within such an 
unwieldy and heterogeneous council 
and executive body would be 
extremely difficult to obtain. 

(ec) The minor nations, if acting 
together, might exert such heavy 
pressure on the major powers that 
the latter might be forced to 
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unjustifiable dispersion of 
effort and the adoption of plans 
111 designed to further the 
course of the war from the 
broadest point of view. 

(d) Security would be impos- 
sible. 


8. To sum up. There would be a tremendous 
waste of time and effort involved in running a 


Supreme | ioe Council, if indeed it could be run 
at a11.6 


The reply sent by the CCS to General Hsiung Shih-Fei 
was somewhat more moderately phrased, being a polite re- 
jection of all items of the Generalissimo's counsel 
coupled with renewed pledges that constant attention would 
be wiven to China's needs. As to organization it stated 
that "rather than attempt to extend the formal machinery 
which exists today, the Combined Chiefs of Staff will 
seek to improve co-ordination of effort through close but 
less formal personal contacts within that machinery ."65 


It cannot be said that this undertaking was ful- 
filled. In the following months no channel for signifi- 
eant participation, either formal or informal, was opened 
to the military representatives of other nations. The 
foreign missions reverted to a wholly subordinate status, 
consulted in technical matters but not in larger strategic 
determinations. The practice of inviting Dutch, Austral- 
ian, and New Zealand officers to be present during certain 
CCS discussions was discontinued. The agenda items in 
which they were interested had in general been trans- 
ferred to the authority of the Joint Chiefs of Staff upon 
the assumption of strategic responsibility for the Pacific 
area by the United States. There was, however, no 


—— 64, _(S) Msg, BCOS to BJSM, (W)191, 2 Jun 42, CCS 334 
MRP (5-18-42). 

65. The CCS discussed the Chinese proposals briefly 
on 2 Jun 42 and the Secretaries were instructed to draft 
a reply. (S) Mns, CCS 22nd Mtg, 2 Jun 42, item 1. The 
resulting paper was sent as (S) Ltr, Dill, Marshall, and 
King to Gen Hsiung Shih-Fei, Chinese Mil Mission, 13 
Jun 42, CCS 334 MRP (5-18-42). 
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corvesponding transfer of the attendance of foreign 
officers to the meetings of the American chiefs. 


A gesture toward coordination was made in May 
1942 by the institution of monthly meetings of the’ 
Military Representatives of the Associated Pacific 
Powers. Although regularly attended by the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff and members of the Chinese, Dutch, 
Australian, New Zealand, and Canadian missions, these 
meetings were not devoted to serious deliberation and 
seemed to have little purpose beyond maintaining 
cordial relations. The program normally consisted of 
interpretive talks and situation reports by American 
and British officers, followed by a luncheon. The 
military representatives were never encouraged to 
organize working committees or develop agreed recom- 
mendations.67 If the officers of the foreign missions 
had any influence on the course of strategic policy, 
it was exercised very indirectly, through their advice 
to their nation's political representatives, who in 
turn might sway the conviction of the President in 
meetings of the Pacific War Council or in private 
conversations. 


Thus the supreme position of the United States 
and the United Kingdom in strategic direction of the 
war was sustained and even enhanced during the first’ 


66. Only four instances have been discovered in 
which foreign military officers attended a meeting of 
the JCS during its wartime existence. Three of these 
occasions involved British or Dominion officers. Dr. 

T. V. Soong and Maj Gen Chu Shih-ming were present for 
one discussion. (S) Suppl Mns, JCS 77th Mtg, 4 May 43, 
Item 1. 

67. The meetings of the Pacific military representa- 
tives were arranged as a result of indications that the 
foreign officers were becoming restive in the absence of 
Significant activity. The project was set in motion by 
Gen Marshall following receipt of (C) Ltr, Gen Hsiung Shi- 
Fei to CofS, 18 May 42; (C) Memo, Secy WDGS to US Secy 
CCS, 18 May 42. Both in CCS 334 MRP (5-18-42). The 
monthly schedule was not strictly adhered to, the meetings 
during 1942 falling on the following dates: 26 May, 2 Jul, 
28 Aug, 9 Oct, and 20 Nov. 
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months of existence of the Combined Chiefs of Staff. 
During this same period the abandonment of the ABDA Com- 
mand and the attendant division of the world into three 
areas of strategic responsibility provided a firm basis 
"or the future operations of the combined organization. 
The provisions of the new arrangement werc, nevertheless, 
not recorded in any approved CCS paper. The whole was 

an understanding founded on the cabled exchange of views 
between the President and Prime Minister during February 
and March and confirmed in later action. The definition 
of terms and general statement of responsibilities and 
authority contained in CCS 9/1 remained the basic charter 
of the Combined Chiefs of Staff. Although by April 1942 
it was no longer a complete description of CCS functions, 
the charter was at the same time not in contradiction 
with the developments that had occurred, and the division 
of the world into three areas of strategic responsibility 
could be subsumed as a justifiable delegation of powers. 


That division had assigned a vast responsibility to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and organization unknown but 
a few months before. It is in order now to return to 
the close of the ARCADIA Conference to trace from the 
beginning the conception and development of this highest 
American military agency. 
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CHAPTER VII 


EMERGENCE OF THE JCS ORGANIZATION: 
JANUARY - JULY 1942 


The United States armed forces entered World War II 
with a rather elementary high command system, a framework 
of lines of authority with little of the substance of a 
supporting staff organization. Most notable was the fact 
that the President during 1941 had assumed the full dimen- 
Sions of his constitutional role as Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy. The War and Navy Secretaries continued 
to be his advisers and responsible administrative deputies 
in the armed services, but the President regarded the Chief 
of Staff and the Chief of Naval Operations as direct exec- 
utive agents of his authority in matters of military stra- 
tegy and operations. The fact that these two officers 
were the professional heads of two virtually autonomous 
services had been tempered by the development of an inti- 
mate and informal working relationship between them. From 
this arrangement, more than from any existing formal in- 
stitution, arose the most effective measures for inter- 
service coordination. 


Bolow the hiyhest command levels of the President 
and libs two “chiels of staff" the armed forces tended 
more Lo separation than to unity. The stafl in each de- 
partment was primarily devoted to supporting its own 
chief and the projects of its own service; it was only 
secondarily concerned with viewing the armed forces and 
the problems of national defense as a whole. Important 
members of these two staffs came together in the Joint 
Board, whose activities had undergone much informal exten- 
sion prior to Pearl Harbor. Nevertheless, it was basi- 
cally an agency dedicated to achieving a necessary degree 
of service coordination and not a staff arrangement for 
active direction of the Army and Navy in war. The Joint 
Board, sustained by a long tradition but limited in purpose 
and advisory in character, remained the only formal meet- 
ing place of the highest officers of the two services. 


1. The statements above summarize material more 
fully developed in ch Ll. 
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The testing and further development of this command 
system under the exigencies of war had hardly begun when 
the entire question was placed on a rew basis by the re- 
sults of the ARCADIA Conference. By 14 January 1942 the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff and the general framework of 
the grand alliance had been erected. Thenceforward the 
form and procedure of American representation in the 
coalition machinery was inevitably a cardinal factor in 
determining the national military structure. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff may be said to have come into existence 
on that date, with the approval by the military conferees 
of the paper titled "Post-Arcadia Collaboration." This 
paper contained the definition of the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff as an institution composed of the British Chiefs 
of Staff and their "United States opposite numbers." The 
establishment of a new American agency, the "United States 
Chiefs of Staff" or "Joint U. S. Chiefs of Staff," was 
clearly implied. 


Already, in the papers and minutes of the ARCADIA 
Conference, “United States Chiefs of Staff" had been 
generally used as a companion term to "British Chiefs of 
Staff." At the moment of the close of the conference, 
however, the title could hardly have been taken as any- 
tiling more than a collective designation of the four 
American officers who had consistently represented the 
United States in the ARCADIA military sessions. These 
olficers were Admiral Stark, General Marshall, Admiral 
King, and General Arnold. They would presumably continue 
to function as the United States Chiefs of Staff in the 
coming meetings of the Combined Chiefs of Staff. 


The question of the scope of activity and proper 
subordinate establishment of the American representa- 
tion on CCS was implicit in this situation. In the first 
days after 14 January 1942 the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
existed only in the person of its four members. It had 
no subordinate establishment, and the preparatory work 


2. (S) U.S. ABC-4/cS4, Brit WW-16, "Post-Arcadia 
Collaboration," Ann 2 to (s} Mns, 12th Mtg, 14 Jan 4e, 
ARCADIA. The meaning of "United States opposite numbers" 
and its application to the membership of JCS have been 
discussed in ch VI, pp. 179-162. 
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for actions relating to CCS matters took place within 

the two services. The views that the Americans were to 
present in CCS meetings were finally determined during 
informal gatherings of the four members. Since most of 
these considerations were joint in nature, the machinery 
of the Joint Board was also utilized. The familiar prac- 
tices of the board were readily at hand, enhanced in flex- 
ibility by the expanded procedures that had developed 
during 1941, and it was at Joint Board meetings that many 
of the preparatory discussions took place.- 


There were some officers to whom this seemed suffi- 
cient, for at first appearance the CCS arrangement seemed 
to be only a new organizational layer added to the existing 
structure. Responsibility for the enormous task of devel- 
oping and deploying the forces of the United States buiked 
3o large in the attention of some American officers as to 
make it difficult to regard the matter of Anglo-American 
‘:ollaboration in world-wide strategy as the central 
feature of war direction. For those who had not compre- 
hended the larger significance: of the coalition machinery, 
the original inclination was to think of the new Joint 
Chiefs of Staff as existing only to handle collaborative 
business at the Anglo-American level. The more immediate 
concern of directing the American military effort would 
proceed along traditional lines, with coordination of 
the Army and Navy being effected by a Joint Board with 
widened wartime powers. Under that conception the four 
American officers might sit as the Joint U. S. Chiefs of 
Staff with the British in CCS meetings without, at the 
same time, being the heads of any extensive JCS establish- 
ment. The preparatory work for such meetings, and the 
major activities of the officers themselves, would be 
undertaken within the services and through an extended 
Joint Board. 


Such a restricted view of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
could hardly endure. The extension of the JCS organization 


3. These inferences about the early work of the JCS, 
readily drawn from study of JB and JCS records, were con- 
firmed by Adm Harold R. Stark, USN (Ret), in various con- 
versations with Capt T. B, Kittredge, USNR, JCS HS. 
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merely awaited the real beginning of the operations of the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff. At the first Joint Board meeting 
following the ARCADIA Conference, on 21 January 1942, it 
was stated to be a matter of the highest priority to ob- 
tain the approval of the President and the Prime Minister 
to the Post-ARCADIA collaboration paper, which would be 
followed immediately by establishment of the required 
machinery. "The Board concurred in this statement, and 
Admiral Turner and General Gerow were directed to prepare 
a paper outlining the collaboration organization, "not as 
an item of Joint Board business, but "for consideration 

by the U. S. Chiefs of Staff and for submission to the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff. 


This undertaking could hardly fail to define a broader 
institutional basis for the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The 
tentative proposals drafted by General Gerow in this con- 
nection included an organization chart that portrayed the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff as a self-contained agency employing 
a secretariat and three committees: the Joint Staff Plan- 
ners, the Joint Intelligence Committee, and the Joint Muni- 
tions Allocation Committee, with the first of these sup- 
ported by two subcommittees. The conception of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff as a full-scale organization was no doubt 


7. (S) Mns, JB Mtg, 21 Jan 42. This course of action 
was superseded when two days later CCS dealt with the same 
matter, referring it to CPS. RAdm R. K. Turner and Brig 
Gen L. T. Gerow were members of the Joint Board and also 
constituted its Joint Planning Committee. 

5. (S) WPD study, "Proposed Joint (U.S. Army - Navy - 
Air) Chiefs of Staff Organization," nd, OPD Exec file 8, 
bk 32. The same file contains the undated companion study, 
(Ss) " Proposed Combined (U.S. - British) Chiefs of Staff 
Organization." These studies are with little doubt the 
papers referred to in (S) Mns, JB Mtg, 28 Jan 42, and in 
(UNK) Memo, ACofS WPD to Cofs, nd / before 28 Jan 427, CCS 
200 (1-25- ho) sec 1. Gen Gerow prepared several papers on 
organization during this period; although all are undated 
save one, it is possible to set 15-27 Jan 42 as the extreme 
inclusive dates for their composition. Besides the OPD 
Exec file cited above, see WPD 4402-29 and WPD Arcadia 


Development File. 
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rurthered by the expertence of the first two CCS meetings 


on 2% and 2/7 January, which provided a sample of the type 
of bustness the Jolut Chief's of Stall’ would have to under- 
Lake. 


[In relation to the problem of a proper United States 
liuigh command, this conception could most easily be read 
to imply a parallel development of the Joint Board and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The former would continue to 
deal with inter-service matters in the traditional way; 
the latter, provided with a full set of subordinate 
agencies, would handle the American aspects of CCS busi- 
ness and other larger international and strategic questions. 


But the Joint Chiefs of Staff had an even higher 
potentiality. It might achieve a status in the American 
scene like that of the British Chiefs in the United King- 
dom by taking a place as a corporate body that directed 
the efforts of the armed services as a whole and provided 
unified military advice to the civil officials who made 
devisions of higher policy. If it reached this plane of 
development, the Joint Chiefs of Staff organization would 
entlrely supersede the Joint Board and other existing 
ayrencics and procedures for inter-service coordination. 


‘this potentiality was to be fulfilled in succeeding 
months as Jt became more and more evident how pervasively 
the decisions reached by the JCS and CCS affected military 
activities at the national level. That outcome, however, 
was not the result of pressing to fulfillment a predeter- 
mined conception of the proper status of the Joint Chiefs 
of Starf. It represented the working out of a course of 
development channeled by the circumstances and demands of 
the war situation. Thus the first few weeks following 
the ARCADIA Conference were an indeterminate period durin 
which it would have been difficult to say with assurance 
just what the full scope of the new organization was to be, 
Not until the end of February did the realization become 
general that the Joint Board had no effective future and 
that it would be easier and more efficient to recognize 
the new Joint Chiefs of Staff as a superior organization 
embracing all aspects of war direction, at both the inter- 
national and the national inter-service levels. 


The intention had been to establish the full JCS 
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machinery only after higher approval had becn recel ved 

or the Post-ARCADIA collaboration paper. This idea was 
laid aside when the Combined Chief's of Staff decided to 
delay seeking that approval until a revised CCS charter 
could be produced. In that situation the next stage in 
the determination of the form and scope of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff followed from the more immediate necessity of 
hastening the establishment of a central secretariat. 


The Joint Board took the matter of organizing a U. S. 
Joint Secretariat under consideration at its meeting on 
28 January. It was assumed to begin with that the officer 
who became the U. S. Secretary to the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff would also head the secretariat of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. From the description given by General Gerow 
of the close correspondence and common interests of the 
various projected CCS and JCS committees, it seemed imper- 
ative that these agencies also employ personnel of the 
centval secretariat. At the same time "Admiral King 
siyseestled that because of the intimate relations between 
The Joint Board and the Joint Chief's of Staff, the same 
secretary should serve both boards." 


Admiral King's assumption of a close association 
between the two was not examined more thoroughly at that 
time, and no clear delineation of the relative status 
and purposes of the Joint Board and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff emerged from the discussion. The implication 
remained that the two would continue in operation as 
separate but closely integrated agencies, This was fur- 
ther confirmed by the manner in which an interim secre- 
tariat was set up. Under the necessity for immediate 
actior Colonel William P. Scobey was directed to assume 
the duties of U. S. Secretary for the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff, and accordingly for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in 
addition to his current assignment as Secretary of the 
Joint Board, The Joint Planning Committee was instructed 
to report without delay on the functions and organization 
of the U. S. Joint Secretariat. 


S) Mns, CCS lst Mtg, 23 Jan 42, item 9, POST- 


) v 


a 
ARCADIA, p. 9. This CCS action is discussed in ch VI, 
pp. 163-191, z 

7. (S) Mns, JB Mtg, 26 Jan 42, 
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There was much apparent basis for Admiral King's 
view. At the moment there was, indeed, an intimate 
relation between the Joint Board and the U. S. repre- 
sentation on the Combined Chief's of Staff, The same 
officers who sat on the Combined Chiefs of Staff were 
major participants in the deliberations of the Joint 
Board, which had generally dealt in its January meetings 
with subjects that impinged on the field of Anglo- 
American collaboration. No JCS papers had yet been pro- 
duced, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff themselves were not 
to hold a formal meeting until 9 February.8 


Moreover, the two agencies were served by the same 
planning officers under one organizational form or 
another. If General Gerow and Admiral Turner constituted 
the Joint Planning Committee (JPC) of the Joint Board, 
hey were also the senior members of the new U. S. Joint 
Staff Planners (JPS) and the senior representatives with 
the British on the Combined Staff Planners (CPS). At 
the next lower level the Joint U. S. Strategic Committee 
(JUSSC), originally a subcommittee of JPC, had come to 
operate simultaneously under both JPC and JPS, since in 
any event its members received their instructions from 
Admiral Turner and General Gerow. Thus when these two 
officers set their planning subordinates to work on studies 
instituted by the discussions at Joint Board meetings, it 
was not always clear whether their work was identified 
with the Joint Planning Committee or with the Joint Staff 
Planners. 


Admiral King, while a member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Starf, was not a member of the Joint Board, but he had 
attended its meetings since his appointment as Commander 
in Chief, U. S. Fleet, on 20 December 1941, and had been 
a full participant in Joint Board discussions. His 
direct experience with the Joint Board was therefore 
limited to a period of improvisation and urgency, when 
the informal extensions of the uses of the board were in 
fullest operation and its wartime role appeared to be an 
expanding one. 


B. The first paper was (S) JCS 1, Note by Secy, 
"Cooperation with Chiang Kai-shek," 21'Jan 42, CCS 091.711 
China (1-20-42) sec 1. 
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It was understandable, then, that he tended to regard 
the further integration of the Joint Board with the Anglo- 
American collaborative machinery as a requisite feature of 
the organizational development then in process, It was 
even more natural for him to feel that his own status 
should be better defined by having the position of Com- 
mander in Chief, U. S. Fleet, listed among the official 
membership of the Joint Board. On 31 January 1942, ina 
memorandum containing general observations on the higher 
command structure and the balancing of American represen- 
tation with that of the British, Admiral King placed a 
pertinent query with General Marshall and Admiral Stark. 
lle asked, "Should not the composition of the ‘Joint Board! 
be identical with that of 'U, S. Chiefs of Staff'?'9 


General Marshall's reply, dated 17 February, was un- 
usually representative of current Army thinking. It was 
drafted in WPD by Colonel T., T. Handy under the direction 
of General Gerow; before being signed by the Chief of Staff 
it also received the indorsement of Brigadier General D. D. 
Eisenhower, who had meanwhile Telieved General Gerow as 
Assistant Chief of Staff, WPD. 


Despite the extraordinary uses to which the Joint Board 
was currently being put, the differentiation between its 
purposes and those of the Joint Chiefs of Staff appeared 
clearly to tne officers in WPD. Admiral King's suggestion 
Implied a merger of the identity of the Joint Board and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff that would make the resulting 
jnetitution essentially a continuation of the former agency. 
it’ the Joint Board tradition had embodied precedents of 
value in the war situation, this solution might have had 
considerable appeal. The Army planners recognized few such 
values and were more impressed with the evident limitations 
of the board, most notably those emanating from its tradi- 
tional subordination to the War and Navy Secretaries. If 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff was to be an effective instrument 


5 UNK) Memo, CominCh to CofS and CNO, 31 Jan he, 
AG 334.3 1-31-42). Adm King closed his memo with a state- 
ment that it was "hardly more than the equivalent of 'think- 


ing out loud' - and should be so considered," 
10. (UNK) Memo, ACofS WPD (Eisenhower) to CofS, 17 


Feb 42, AG 324.2 (1-31'42). 
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for directing the American military effort, working through 
what General Marshall and his staff members often called 
the "combined command post," it needed to be something 
entirely different from the Joint Board--a new institution, 
directly under the command authority of the President and 
unencumbered by organizational conceptions that had arisen 
in entirely different circumstances. Accordingly the reply 
on this point was brief: "There appears to be little use 
in continuing the Joint Board if its cogposition is to be 
the same as the U. S. Chiefs of Starr." 


Although it was not stated, there was an easily derived 
corollary. To continue the Joint Board as an organization 
entirely separate from the Joint Chiefs of Staff would in- 
volve a considerable dissipation of effort, especially if 
there was to be but a minor residue of business after those 
matters properly the subject of JCS and CCS control had 
been removed, The effects of this consideration began to 
appear more clearly in the first weeks of February. As 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff organization began to operate, 
matters that had been discussed and set in motion by the 
Joint Board often came to be recognized as JCS business 
before they were completed. 


Ihe actions taken during the next Joint Board meeting, 


on 9 Mebruary LY2, displayed this tendency. Eight serial 
papers were dropped rom the Joint Board calendar, for 
reasons that were revealing of the way the activities of 


the board were being superseded by the Joint Chiefs of 

Staff or overrun by the course of events. The subject of 
one serial had been disposed of by a CCS agreement and 

two others had been taken care of by executive action. A 
fourth had been redirected under the strategy agreed to at 
ARCADIA, and yet another was being handled by the Joint 
Staff Planners under the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Finally, 
three that had to do with priorities directives now fell 
under the.Munitions Assignments Board of the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff. 


Il. (S) Memo, CofS to CNO and CominCh, "Joint Board, 
U. S. Chiefs of Staff," 17 Feb 42, WPD 4402-159. 
12. (S) Mns, JB Mtg, 9 Feb 42. 
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Three Joint Board serials were approved during the 
meeting, including the one that established the U. S. Joint 
Secretariat. The Joint Planning Committee's report on 
this subject ignored the question of the secretary's 
duties with regard to the Joint Board, although the action 
of the board on 28 January and the more recent War Depart - 
ment press release of 6 February had made it clear that 
the same officer would serve both the Joint Board and the 
Joint Chiefs of Starf.13 The report dealt only with the 
"organization, composition and functioning of a secretariat 
to serve the Joint Chiefs of Staff and as the United States 
Secretariat for the Combined Chiefs of Staff." Therefore 
it neittier confirmed nor specifically denied the possi- 
bility that the Joint Board would continue as a sort of 
auxiliary or reciprocal agency to the Joint Chiefs of 
Star’. The U. S. Secretary, as described by the JPC report, 
would be "responsible for the proper functioning of the 
Secretariat in recording the minutes of the proceedings, 
actions and decisions of the Combined and U. S. Joint 
Chlel's of Staff and their supporting agencies... ." 

The supporting agencies of the Joint Chiefs of Staff were 

listed as the Joint Staff Planners, the Joint Intelligence 
Committee, the Joint Munitions Assignment Board, and the 

Joint Military Transportation Committee. 


But a further aspect of the events of 9 February was 
even more illustrative of the differentiation that was 
beginning to take place between the Joint Board and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. The meeting of the Joint Board 
members, Admiral King, and various other attending offi- 
cers on that day was an unusually long session. As 
vecorded by the secretary, the first hour and a quarter 
ol the discussions appeared as Joint Board Minutes. The 
final portion, however, was devoted to "a discussion of' 
matters before the Joint Chiefs of Staff Committee," and 
these proceedings were published as minutes of the first 
formal JCS meeting, 9 February 1942. In terms of form 


13. Press Release, WD Bur Pub Rel, "'Combined Chiefs 
of Staff' of U.S. and British Army, Navy and Air Force 
Officers is Established," 6 Feb 42, CCS 200 (1-25-42) 


sec l. 
14. (S) Memo, JPC to JB, "Establishment of an United 


States Joint Secretariat," 9 Feb 42, JB 301 (ser 743). 
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the two sets of minutes hardly dlffered except in the 
Jistilng of those who were considered "Members" and those 
who were "Additional Officers Present." The total session 
had been arbltrarily divided on the basis of the subject 
matter considered, giving the appearance of a JB meeting 
followed immediately by a JCS meeting, the two occurring 
successively in the same room, with the same secretary, 
and with the same people present,15 


The distinction thus made was an entirely logical 
innovation and represented the first workings of the newly 
formed joint secretariat. The immediate agent who applied 
this interpretation was Brigadier General Walter Bedell 
Smith. He had been appointed but a few days before to 
replace Colonel Scobey as U. S. Secretary of the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff and Secretary of the Joint Board. General 
Smith has previously been the Secretary of the War Depart- 
ment General Staff, a valued assistant of General Marshall, 
and was the personal selection of the Chief of Staff for 


I>. (S) Mns, JB Mtg, 9 Feb 42; (S) Mns, JCS lst Mtg, 
9 feb 2 (dtd 14 Feb 42; this is the only instance in 
which JCS Minutes do not bear the same date as the meeting 
they record). At the JB meeting all the eleven officers 
present were members of the board or the secretariat except 
Adm King and his aide, Cdr R. E. Libby. For the JCS 
meeting only Adm Stark, Adm King, and Gen Arnold were 
members, all others being listed as secretaries or as "addi - 
tional Officers Present." Gen Marshall was absent through- 
out, A twelfth name, that of Capt F. C. Denebrink, USN, 
appears among the additional officers at the JCS meeting: 
it seems highly probable that he was also present during 
the JB meeting but was overlooked in listing the atten- 
dance. The presumption that there was one continuous 
session which was arbitrarily divided into JB and JCS meet- 
ings is further supported by the wording of a memo by 


which the JCS Secy submitted the draft minutes to Gen Gerow 
for correction: ‘The attached minutes cover that phase of 
the meeting of February 9th which pertain to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff rather than the Joint Board." (UNK) Memo, Brig 
ro Wi Smith to ACofS WPD, 12 Feb 42, CCS 334 JCS 

2-9-42). 
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iis new posltion.16 tt may readily be supposed that he 


entered hls duties with no particular veneration for the 
older processes of the Joint Board andi with a disposition 
fo mel on with the full establishment and operations of 
the dolnt Chlefs of Staff. 


Between the ARCADIA Conference and 9 February 1942, 
the Joint Board, as a matter of convenience, had handled 
most of the JCS business. From that time onward, however, 
the new joint secretariat was functioning, serving both 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Joint Board. The two 
agencies entered a period of concurrent operations, dur- 
ing which the emphasis of major activity steadily shifted 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


The definite establishment of the U. S. Joint Secre- 
tariat under General Smith animated the procedures of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and encouraged a more orderly devel- 
opment of its subordinate agencies. The Joint Staff 
Planners had been operating with such informality as to 
make difficult its differentiation from the older Joint 
Plannin: Committee, especially since the key personnel of 
ihe two were the same, but now JPS held its first formal 
mectiis, on 13 February 1942.17 Before its next meeting 
a chane occurred that further distinguished the Joint 
Staft Planners of the JCS from the Joint Planning 
Committee of the Joint Board. In the War Department 


16. Gen Smith feels that his selection had no un- 
usual significance. Col Scobey had requested field service, 
and Gen Smith's experience as Secy WDGS made him the next 
most suitable candidate. (C) Interv, Lt Gen W. B. Smith 
with Vernon E, Davis, JCS HS, 18 May 50, memo in JCS HS 
files. He was appointed JB Secy by SecWar with the approval 
of SecNav on 31 Jan 42, while still a colonel. (R) Memo, 
TAG to Col Smith, 31 Jan 42, AG 334.3 Joint A. & N. Board. 
He attained the grade of brigadier general on 2 Feb 42; 
WDSO 22, par 2, 6 Feb 42. Gen Smith's formal appointment 
as US Secy CCS dated from 5 Feb 42 and was published in 
WDSO 35, par 2, 10 Feb 42, Both appointments were announced 
on 6 eb 42 in Press Release, WD Bur Pub Rel, "'Combined 
Chiel’s of Staff! of U.S. and British Army, Navy and Air 
Force Officers is Established," CCS 300 (1-25-42) sec 1. 

1/. (S) Mns, JPS lst Mtg, 12 Feb 42, 
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on 16 February General Eisenhower replaced General Gerow 
as Assistant Chief of Staff, WPD. One of his first dispo- 
sitions was to delegate the job of Army Planner under the 
JCS-CCS system to an immediate subordinate, Colonel T. T, 
Handy, chief of the Strategy and Policy Group of WPD. 
Colonel Handy appeared at the second JPS meeting on 19 
February and at subsequent Combined Staff Planners meet- 
ings as the chief U. S. Army representative.+ In accord- 
ance with standing orders, however, General Eisenhower 
remained the Army member of the Joint Planning Committee 
of the Joint Board, since he was chief of WPD. Thus the 


key Army membership in JPC and JPS was no longer identical; 


Vor the Navy, however, Admiral Turner continued to serve 
as senior representative on both. 


Even more significant was an action by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff early in March. While taking note that 
the two were originally Joint Board agencies, the JCS 
formally placed the Joint Intelligence Committee.and the 
Joint U. S. Strategic Committee on a new footing as part 
of the JCS organization. The latter, once a subcommittee 
of the Joint Planning Committee, became a subordinate 
agency of the Joint Staff Planners. As to the Joint 
Intelligence Committee, an administrative chit circulated 
within the Secretariat recorded that "all JIC papers now 
are indep. of Joint Board,"19 


lS. (S) Mns, JPS 2nd Mtg, 19 Feb 42; (S) Mns, CPS 
Nii Myx, 23 Feb hie, CPS had been holding formal meetings 
wtnee 9 Jan WP. Gen Kisenhower's action 1s treated In 
Bayou. Cline, Washington Command Post: The Operations 
Diviston (Washington, LOFT), p. Lar. 


(9. Mails uction was Initiated by (S$) JCS L4, Memo by 
CotS and CofAAF, "Proposed Directive to Joint U.S. Intel- 
ligence Committee and Joint U. S. Strategic Committee, 
27 Feb 42. During JCS discussion of the paper it was 
noted that approval would involve a change in directives 
originally issued by JB, and the Secy was instructed to 
prepare a paper showing the existing instructions in 
parallel columns with the proposed new directives. (Ss) 
Mns, JCS 3rd Mtg, 2 Mar 42, item 4, The resulting paper, 
(S) gcS 14/1, Note by Secys, same subj, 4 Mar 42, was 
considered on 9 Mar, and the proposed directives were 
approved with slight amendment. (S) Mns, JCS 5th Mtg, 
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Thus the Joint Chiefs of Staff organization had 
steadily pre-empted major areas of responsibility and was 
absorbing the actual and potential functions of the Joint 
Board. In practice the new organization was effectively 
established by the first weeks of March as the successor 
of the prewar agency, but this condition was not yet 
wholly final and official. While the JCS existed in fact, 
to date it had only the quasi-sanction of the War Depart- 
ment press release of 6 February 1942 and whatever author- 
ization could be derived from the approved Joint Board 
serial that had set up the Joint Secretariat.29 In 
normal expectation it might be supposed that there would 
soon be an Executive Order or other action by the President 
detining the new arrangement, but as yet even the basic 
papers for the establishment of the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff had not received the formal approval of the President 
and the Prime Minister. 


Meanwhile two other developments were occurring that 
had an important influence on the form the JCS organization 
was to take, although they seem curiously to have been 
played out with little reference to that central problem. 
One of these was the consideration of a proposal of major 
consequence, the establishment of a Joint General Staff 
with a single Chief of Staff, serving directly under the 
President. The other was the internal reorganization 
that ovcurred during March 1942 in both the War and the 


Navy Departments. 


Keorganization ol’ the War Department had been under 


considevation since early in the fall of 1941. The stand- 
Try doeteine on wartime operations, the GUQ concept, had 
been tried betore the United States entered the war but 


hud proved to be a false start. In July 1940 a "nucleus 


9 Mar 42, item 4. Both papers appear in CCS 334 (2-20-42), 
as does the quoted note; the latter is undated, but internal 
evidence indicates that it could not have been written 
before 4 Mar 42, 

20. In answering a request for information on 23 Feb 
42, Gen Smith cited only JB 301 (ser 743) as authority for 
the existence of CCS and JCS. (C) Ltr, Secy JCS to Chief, 
U. S. Info Service, 23 Feb 42, CCS 300 (1-25-42) sec 1. 
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of GHQ" had been actlvated, under Major General Lesley J. 
McNalr as Chief of Staff to the Commanding General, Field 


forces, This commanding general was George C, Marshall, 
Tn a eapaclty separate from hiss position as Chief of 
ofall. The doctrine read that In the event of war General 


Marshall, retaining his dual capacity, would go overseas 
as commender of the expeditionary force, using an expanded 
GHQ as his operational headquarters. 


Serious difficulties in working out the relation be- 
tween GHQ and the General Staff in the War Department and, 
even more, realization that the war was destined to be 
fought on a global scale rather than in one theater brought 
a reconsideration of this arrangement in the latter part 
of 1941. Since in such a war a single commander could 
hardly take the field in one theater while responsible 
for operations in several others, it became apparent that 
all Army operations would have to be directed from Wash- 
ingtou. This conclusion, predicating an abandonment of 
the GUQ experiment, and the evident need for decentrali- 
vation within the War Department itself both supported 
the conviction that a major reorganization of the Depart- 
ment was in order, 


The intention of undertaking such a reorganization 
was afl'irmed in November 1941, but the emergency in the 
days following Pearl Harbor all but obliterated this pur- 
pose. ‘By January 1942, however, the complexity of the 
operations of the General Staff and the overwhelming bur- 
dens placed on its chief caused the project to be revived. 
It was clearly necessary to disband the GHQ arrangement 
and at the same time to reduce drastically the number of 
officers reporting directly to the Chief of Staff. With 
the approval of the President and the Secretary of War, 
detailed directives were worked out during February and 
the reorganization went into effect on 9 March 1942 22 


el. A full account of the GHQ experiment may be found 
in Kent Roberts Greenfield, Robert R. Palmer, and Bell I. 
Sais , The Organization of Ground Combat Troops (Washington, 
1947). 

22. For a general account of the reorgnization and 
the discussions leading thereto, see Otto L. Nelson, Jr., 
National Security and The General Staff (Washington, 1946), 
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Decentralization was achieved by setting up three major 
commands In the United States. These were the Army Ground 
Movecs, the Arny ALlr Forces, and the Services of Supply 
(Liter Arny Service Forces), cach Incorporiting certain 
Vunelions and personnel that had previously resided In 
the General Staff. At the same time most of the planning 
and operational functions of GHQ reverted to the War Plans 
Division of the General Staff, soon renamed the Operations 
Division (OPD). Over the General Staff’, the three major 
commands, and whatever theater commands and other overseas 
echelons were to be created, the Chief of Staff remained 
supreme--truly the commanding general of the Army--but his 
immediate distractions of detailed responsibility were 
considerably reduced, releasing a greater portion of his 
attention for business at the JCS and CCS levels. 


The new orders also provided a helpful clarification 
of the relationship of the Chief of Staff to his civilian 
superiors, the President and the Secretary of War. He 
was designated as "the immediate adviser of the Secretary 
of War on all matters relating to the military establish- 
ment" and in turn was charged by the Secretary "with the 


planning, development, and execution of the military pro- 
rene The Secretary of War was to prescribe the func- 
Lions, duties, and powers of the commanders of the various 


forces ot the Army and ot the agencies of the War Depart- 
ment und was to issue detailed administrative instructions 
in such matters as personnel, funds, records, and property. 
But to this was added a key provision: 


Such duties by the Secretary of War are to be 
performed subject always to the exercise by the 
President directly through the Chief of Staff of 
his functions as Commander-in-Chief in relation to 
strategy, tactics, and operations.2 


chs Vil, VIII, and W. F. Craven and J. L. Cate, eds, The 
Army Air Forces in World War II, vol I, Plans and Earl 
15H), 


Operations: January 1939 to August 19!2-(Chi cago 
pp. 25/-267. Most of the papers pertaining to the reorgani- 
vation are to be found in WDCSA 020 (1942). 

23. WD Cir 59, 2 Mar 42. 

24, Exec O 9082, 28 Feb 42, Federal Register, vol 7, 


p. 1609. 
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This wording was adapted from the text of a letter from 
the President to Secretary Stimson in which he requested 
a rephrasing of the draft Executive Order "to make it 
very clear that the Commander-in-Chief exercises his 
command function . . . directly through the Chief of 
Statf’."25 Thus were reaffirmed the developments of the 
preceding two years, during which the activities of the 
Chief of Staff with regard to strategic advice had come 
definitely into the immediate sphere of the President 

as Commander in Chief. 


The change that occurred in the organization of the 
Navy Department during March 1942 was more simple in form 
but hardly less extensive in its significance. The develop- 
ment that had brought Admiral King to Washington in Decem- 
ber 1941 as Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet, had to some 
extent paralleled the Army's purpose in abandoning the 
GlUIQ arrangement. In the Navy, too, it had been recognized 
that only a centralized command could regard all oceans as 
one avea and achieve coordinated control and proper distri- 
bution of naval power in a global war. The difficulty of 
identifying the boundaries between the new responsibilities 
ot the Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet, and the remaining 
duties of Admiral Stark as Chief of Naval Operations soon 
became apparent, By early February 1942 Admiral Stark had 
begun to urge the President to place Admiral King ip,supreme 
command of all professional activities of the Navy. His 
attitude in this regard must have been gratifying to the 
President, for it facilitated changes that were clearly 
necessary. While Admiral Stark had been unusually quali- 
fied for the planning and consultative duties of the pre- 
Pearl Harbor period, Admiral King was peculiarly fitted 


—— 25. (U) Ltr, Pres to SecWar, 26 Feb 42. The final 
sentence carried the President's assurance that "You, as 
Secretary of War, apart from your administrative responsi - 
bilities, would, of course, advise me on military matters." 
The insertion of the quoted provision defining relations 
between the President and CofS had the full approval of 
Secretary Stimson. (U) Ltr, SecWar to Pres, 27 Feb 42, 
Both in WDCSA 020 (1942). 

26. Based on information given by Adm Stark in 
various conversations with Capt T. B. Kittredge, USNR, 
JcS HS. 
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for the sterner business of dlrecting the Navy in war, and 
the wisdom ol giving him full authority was readily 


upparent. 


On 9 March 1942 Admiral Stark was relieved of the 
duties of Chief of Naval Operations that he had dis- 
charged with such devotion and resourcefulness during 
the critical period since August 1939. Admiral King was 
then designated Chief of Naval Operations in addition to 
hls responsibility as Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet. 

An Executive Order defined the two positions, when com- 
bined in one person, as the principal naval adviser to 
the President on the conduct of the war and the primary 
adviser and executive to the Secretary of the Navy for 
the conduct of the activities of the naval establishment. 
Of high importance was the provision that Admiral King 
would coordinate and direct the efforts of all offices 
and bureaus of the Navy Department not specifically 
exempted by the Secretary. Never before had the Navy's 
highest professional official, previously the Chief of 
Naval Operations, had more than coordinating power over 
the bureaus, which were not in his immediate office. 


Thus the organization of the Navy Department was 
considerably strengthened and centralized. The arrange- 
ment that had obtained from mid-December 1941 until early 
March 1942, with Admiral Stark as Chief of Naval Operations 
and Admiral King as Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet, had 
been rather anomalous during a period devoted to the per- 
fection of unity of command in most other situations. 

When the two positions were combined under Admiral King, 
their heavy duties were provided for by having two strong 
subordinates to one head--the Chief of Staff, U. S. Fleet, 
and the Vice Chief of Naval Operations (VCNO). Organi- 
zationally this might be considered a more presentable 
arrangement. It replaced the situation where there had 
been two chiefs operating in supposedly different areas 
of business, each with lesser deputies and assistants. 
Under the dispositions made in March Admiral King was given 
greater freedom to devote attention to his duties with 
respect to the President and the Joint and Combined Chiefs 


of Staff. 


27. Exec O 9096, 12 Mar 42, Federal Register, vol 
pp. 2075-2076. ; : é % 
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One immediate effect of the changes In the Navy Depart- 
ment was, of course, a reduction in the membership of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Beginning with the JCS meeting on 
16 March 1942 only General Marshall, Admiral King, and 
General Arnold appeared as members, and the departure of 
Admiral Stark left the Army Chief of Staff in the role of 
senior and presiding officer.© At the CCS level, Admiral 
King, now supreme both within the Navy Department and in 
command of the fleets, became a more fitting counterpart 
of the British First Sea Lord, Admiral Sir Dudley Pound. 


Both Admiral King and General Marshall emerged from 
the March reorganizations with increased freedom of action 
and with unchallenged primacy within their respective ser- 
vices. This in itself was one of several conditions that 
proved definitely unfavorable to the possibility of estab- 
lishing a superior Joint General Staff with a single Chief, 
directly supporting the President. The two departmental 
reorganizations did not occur, however, until discussion 
of this idea had reached its final stage, and indeed the 
Jolnt General Staff proposal already had a considerable 
history when it first came under Joint Board discussion 
on 28 January 1942. 


The basic paper was a study by the General Board of 
the Navy, titled "Command Organization of United States 
Avmed Forces," which was transmitted to the Secretary of 
the Navy on 20 June 1941. Its principal paragraphs deserve 
quotation, 


2. The General Board has considered the command 
organization of the foremost nations of the world and 
has been impressed by the success of those forces whos 
military operations have been characterized by thorough 
coordination of effort of all branches of the armed 
services through unity of command. The Board is con 
vinced that a readjustment of our own organization in 
this respect would greatly increase the effectiveness 
of our armed forces. 


28. (S) Mns, JCS 6th Mtg, 16 Mar 42, item 1. Adm 
Stark arrived in London late in Apr 42 to undertake his 
next assignment as Commander, US Naval Forces in Europe. 
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3. The General Board therefore recommends that 
the following steps be taken: 


(a) Lmmedlately; 


(1) Create a Joint General Staff composed 
of selected members of the various branches of 
the Army and Navy, who shall have no other 
duties during this staff assignment. 


(2) Appoint an officer of the Army or the 
Navy as Chief of the Joint General Staff and 
make him responsible directly to the President 
of the United States. 


(3) Charge the Joint General Staff with 
the preparation of general plans for major 
military campaigns, and, upon their approval, 
with the issuance of appropriate directives 
to the War Department and the Navy Department 
for the preparation of plans for their respec- 
tive services. 


(4) Modify the present responsibility of 
the Chief of Staff of the Army and the Chicf 
of Naval Operations in consonance with the 
duties imposed on the Joint General Staff. 


(b) For any major military campaign; 


(1) Assign the officer of the Army or of 
the Navy considered best fitted as Task Force 
Commander, regardless of seniority or service 
to which attached, and make him responsible 
directly to the President of the United States 
for the accomplishment of his mission. 


(2) Place under the direct command of the 
Task Force Commander, all units of the Army 
and of the Navy required for the operations 
to be undertaken, 
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(c) For unity of command in a Coastal Frontier; 


AppodJnt an of leer Crom elther the Army or 
the Navy to exevelse military command of all 
branches ol’ the Armed Forces de!l'lnltely assigned 
to such Coastal Frontier,29 


In accordance with standing practice, the Secretary 
ol’ the Navy referred the General Board study to the Chief 
of Naval Operations, and it was presumably through the 
latter that a copy reached the War Plans Division of the 
War Department General Staff on an informal basis. After 
a preliminary survey, General Gerow on 2 July 1941 recom- 
mended to the Chief of Staff that the subject be referred 
to the Joint Board, but this suggestion was not followed, 3° 
The portion of the report regarding unity of command in 
operational situations could perhaps have received profit- 
able consideration by the Joint Board without arousing un- 
due controversy, but in the opinion of the Chief of Staff 
the more consequential proposal for a Joint General Staff 
required greater deliberation. Although the President 
had recently proclaimed a state of unlimited national 
emergency, this did not remove the necessity for legis- 
lative sanction for so marked a departure as the estab- 
Lishment of’ a Jolnt General Staff. Congressional and 
“public discussion of this proposal would provide the 
Leadevs ol’ Lsolationist opinion with an occasion for re- 
newed charges that the Roosevelt Administration was leading 


29. (S) Ltr, Chm Gen Bd to SecNav, "Command Organi- 
zation of United States Armed Forces," (GB 446 ser 166), 
20 Jun 41, WPD 4532; also reproduced in (S) JB 325 (ser 
742) as encl A to (S) Ltr, Secy JB to JPC, "Command Organi- 
zation of United States Armed Forces," 28 Jan 42. The 
General Board had apparently reached its conviction on 
the necessity for unity of command some months earlier as 
the result of a study of the organization of the armed 
forces of Germany, Italy, Japan, France, and the United 
Kingdom, made while considering the feasibility of creating 
a single independent US air force. The Joint General Staff 
proposal sketched in the details of a more general recom- 
mendation that had been made at that time. (UNK) Ltr, Chm 
Gen Bd to SecNav, "Separate Air Force," (GB 449 ser 1978), 
18 Oct 40, GB files. 

30. (UNK) Memo, Actg ACofS WPD to CofS, 2 Jul 41, 
WPD 432. 
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the country down the road to war. After Pearl Harbor 
General Marshall remarked to the Joint Board that "action 
on the paper at the time it was first submitted would ha ye 
been impossible because of the political repercussions. 


In a memorandum on 18 July 1941 General Gerow pre- 
sented a matured evaluation of the Joint General Staff 
scheme that was to stand as the consistent Army view over 
the next nine months, He concluded that the proposed 
conmunand system was "theoretically sound" and, if properly 
employed, "would improve the coordination of the Army and 

Navy" by countering some of the evident weaknesses of the 
exlsting American system. ‘Two of these weaknesses were 


he following: 


a. Contrary to normal command organization the 
President, who is also the Commander-in-Chief, has 
no military staff responsible directly to him and 
independent of the subordinate Services. 
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dad. No single military officer is responsible 
to the President for the strategical direction of 
the war. The result of this is that the President 
is burdened with making many decisions which normally 
could be made by a single military subordinate. 


The primary military advisers of the President in July 

1941 were the Chief of Staff and the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, who were also the executive heads of the Army and 
Navy and as such had many other major duties. In effect 
formed a committee of two, liable to all the disadvan- 


Lhey 
fares inherent in a committee system of command for mili- 
tury forces. The WPD report observed that "control of 


operations by a committee of two might result in serious 


31. (S) Mns, JB Mtg, 28 Jan 42; (S) Ltr, Lt Gen L.T. 
Gerow to Vernon E. Davis, JCS HS, 5 Jul 50, JCS HS files. 
The peacetime requirement of Congressional action in such 
cases was removed by the passage of the First War Powers 
Act, which became law on 18 Dec 41. Public 354, 18 Dec 


41, 55 Stat 838. 
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or disastrous delay and indecision should the interests 


of the pala fs and Navy diverge during a critical military 
uituation. 


The WPD memorandum disposed of several pussible ob- 
Jections to the establishment of a Joint General Staff, 
mainly by showing them to be based on conditions that 
existed with equal or greater effect under the current 
system, Only one significant objection was noted: 


Unless the President should desire and use 
the Chief of the Joint Staff and his assistants 
the organization would be unnecessary and a handi- 
cap to coordination and action, This disadvantage 
alone would suffice to make the proposed command 
system undesirable. 


Therefore, "from the viewpoint of practicability the 
success of the proposed command system is dependent upon 
the support of both the Army and Navy and its acceptabil- 
ity, to the President, including his intention to employ 
LCs 


Doubt was clearly implied as to whether the whole- 
hearlcd support of the President could be gained. Added 
Lo thls was the probability that the proposed command 
arvanrement would not be acceptable to the Navy. Although 
{he proposal tad orlginally been sponsored by the General 
Board of the Navy, that board functioned in a relatively 
jndependent sphere. Its members often held opinions dis- 
tinct trom those of the responsible operating officers 
who would be concerned with any action before the Joint 
Board. In an accompanying note to the Chief of Staff, 
General Gerow stated that the views expressed in the memo- 
randum had not been formally coordinated with the Navy 
Department but that in private conversations Admiral Turner 


32. (S) Memo, Actg ACofS WPD to CofS, "Command Organ- 
ization of the United States Armed Forces," 18 Jul 41, 
WPD 4532. 
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had expressed himself as "violently opposed" and that the 
Assistant Chief of Naval Operations, Rear Admiral Royal E. 
Ingersoll, apparently shared this view.- 


Whatever the probable difficulties in gaining general 
agreement, officers at the policy-making level in the Army 
were impressed with the importance of making the attempt 
and so became advocates of the Joint General Staff project. 
In forwarding the General Board study and the WPD commentary 
to Secretary of War Stimson on 23 July 1941, General Marshall 
closed with the following paragraph: 


While I have no idea whether the proposed organi- 
vatlon would be acceptable to the President or what 
his reaction might be, I believe that it deserves 
serlous consideration. It seems to me |mperative 
that the Army and Navy at least reach an agreement 
before we are confronted, in a crisis, with the demand 
for a workable plan for coordinated action. I propose, 
if your reaction is favorable, to discuss the matter 
informally with Admiral Stark and later to refer the 
papers to the Joint Board for further detailed study.34 


From this point the project moved by informal processes, 
reaching an impasse that was not revealed in the written 
record until October 1941, when the Secretary of the General 
Staff queried the War Plans Division regarding its progress. 
The reply was that relations with the Navy Department had 
developed successfully to the point where the WPD memoran- 
dum of 16 July 1941 had been submitted informally to the 


33. Informal note, Actg ACofS WPD to CofS, attached to 
(S) Memo, Actg ACofS WPD to CofS, "Command Organization of 
the United States Armed Forces," 18 Jul 41, WPD 4532. 

34. (S) Memo, CofS to SecWar, OCS 21278-1, 23 Jul 41, 
WPD 4532. The sincerity of the convictions held in WPD is 
further attested by the fact that during Nov 41, in connec- 
tion with Senate hearings on a bill to establish a separate 
air force, Gen Gerow again recommended the Joint General 
Staff plan to Gen Marshall. (UNK) Memo, Actg ACofS WPD to 
CofS, "Improved Organization of the Armed Forces of the 
United States," 7 Nov 41, WPD 4532-1. 

35. D/F, Secy WDGS to Actg ACofS WPD, 5 Oct 41: 
"What has happened to this matter?", WPD 4532. 
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naval War Plans Division for consideration. The paper 
had then been mislaid and could not be found because 


the a officer primarily concerned had since gone 
to sea.3 


The Secretary of the General Staff concluded that 
"in view of the circumstances involved in the disappearance 
of the original study," it should be held in abeyance for 
more opportune presentation. The final note on the accom- 
panying routing sheet was less sanguine: "To WPD file. 
No action at this time and maybe never." 


Yet on 28 January 1942 the Joint General Staff ques- 
tion was brought before the Joint Board by Admiral Stark. 
When the proposal had arisen initially in June 1941, the 
Chiet’ of Naval Operations had neither favored nor actively 
opposed 1ts consideration. Whatever its merits it was a 
reform that did not attack the problem he then regarded 
as central to American security--the establishment of an 
institution at the highest level that could carefully 
define the national Gn geeks aae and derive from them a 
continuing national policy. 


In the weeks since Pearl Harbor--a catastrophe widely 
presumed to be a pure example of the consequences of 
divided command--a great deal had been said in public by 
various spokesmen about the need for unified direction 
of the Army and Navy. These utterances had contributed 
notably to a state of public opinion in which military 
men felt on the defensive. They recognized that it would 
not be prudent to attempt to extenuate the recent failure 
or to claim that existing command arrangements would suffice 
for coming campaigns. During the week after Pearl Harbor 


36. D/F, Actg ACofS WPD to CofS, 13 Oct 41, WPD 
4432. This note gives the date of the paper as 21 Jul 41, 
but all internal evidence indicates the missing paper was 
the earlier memo of 18 Jul 41. 

37. (UNK) Memo, Secy WDGS to ACofS WPD, 29 Dec 413 
routing sheet note initialed "H" /Zt Col W. K. Harrison, 
WPD?7, 30 Dec 41, Both in WPD 4532. 

38, (UNK) Ltr, CNO to SecNav, 15 Jul 41, WPD 4532. 
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the opinion had even been expressed within the Joint Board 
that "unless unified control was affected by joint agree- 
ment between the Army and the Navy, the establishment of 
a department of National Defense, appointed by the Admin- 
istration, might be considered a certainty." The Joint 
Board had moved immediately to set up unified command in 
Hawaii and the Panama Canal area, taking care to use lan- 
guage that would "establish in the record that unity of 
command was being established upon the initiative of the 
Secretaries of War and of the Navy, and not by direction 
of the President." In general, they hastened to give 
their activities much of the substance and still more of 
the countenance of unity of command. 


in this situation Admiral Stark was interested in 
scelny that the feasibility of the Joint General Staff 
scheme be explored, for it perhaps represented the ultimate 
in possible responses to the agitation for unified direc- 
tion of the armed forces. He therefore recommended on 28 
January 1942 that the subjggt be referred to the Joint Plan- 


ning Committee for report. 


Firm support was expressed in the Joint Board meet- 
ing by General Marshall, who termed it highly desirable 
"to have a single head for the Army and the Navy, with 
a Joint Staff, responsible solely to the Commander-in- 
Chief." He emphasized, however, that it must not be 
constituted as a committee. "If it is the real thing, 
he said, and it has power to act, he was for it." Navy 
members raised the question of the relationship of the 
"super" General Staff to the Combined Chiefs of Staff, 
Joint Board, and other existing agencies, but General 
Marshall seemed confident that these matters would fall 
easily into place once the staff was established. 


After its referral to the Joint Planning Committee, 
the matter was not again discussed by the Joint Board 


until 16 March 1942. Despite its advocacy by Army repre- 
sentatives, the proposal was clearly not regarded as likely 


39. (S) Mns, JB Mtg, 13 Dec 41 
40. (S) Mns, JB Mtg, 17 Dec Ait 
41. (S) Mns, JB Mtg, 28 Jan 42. 


42, Ibid. 
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of adoption. Rather, it seemed to be a subject treated 
in a separate mental compartment and on a somewhat 
theoretical level, without reference to its possibl¢ 
effects on other arrangements that were being made. 3 
No doubt the basis for this attitude was an awareness 

of the strong opposition of Admiral Turner and other 
naval officers, which became a matter of record when the 


Joint Planning Committee delivered a split report on 27 
February 1942, 


43. There are numerous incidents that seem to illus- 
trate this attitude. At the JB meeting on 28 Jan 42, a 
few moments after discussion of the Joint General Staff 
plan had closed with its referral to JPC, the matter of 
establishing a joint secretariat was taken up. Nothing 
in the minutes of this meeting, the subsequent JPC re- 
port defining the functions of the Secretariat, or the 
discussion that preceded its approval on 9 Feb 42 would 
indicate that possible acceptance of the Joint General 
Staff scheme was being taken into account. Also, Adm 
King's memo to CofS and CNO on 31 Jan 42 and Gen Mar- 
shall's reply on 17 Feb 42, both entirely devoted to 
questions of the higher command structure, were written 
without reference to a possible Joint General Staff. 
Oddly enough, the latter document provides yet another 
example of dealing in separate mental compartments, for 
the memo prepared in WPD made no mention of the impend- 
ing WD reorganization, although it was already under way 
and was highly pertinent to the subject of the memo. 
Among, other things, Adm King had suggested that it might 
be valuable to have the CofS, GHQ, attend JCS meetings. 
Instead of replying that GHQ was to be disbanded within 
the next month, Gen Marshall's memo said, "It is not neces- 
sary at present that the Chief of Staff, GHQ, sit in regu- 
larly as a member of the 'U. S. Chiefs of Staff.' GHQ at 
present is not operating all theaters." Meanwhile an 
inquiry was received by SecNav from Rep Carl Vinson, Chair- 
man of the House Cmte on Naval Affairs, as to what action 
had been taken since the original General Board recommenda- 
tions of 20 Jun 41. The reply drafted for the signature 
of SecNav on 3 Feb 42 neglected even to mention that the 
General Board study was currently under formal considera- 
tion by the JB and JPC. This was pointed out by Gen 
Marshall when the draft reply was passed to him informally 
by Adm Stark. (UNK) Memo, CofS to CNO, 4 Feb 42, WPD 4532-2. 
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The Joint Planning Committee's report stated that 
the views of the Army and the Navy were "so divergent as 
to prohibit possibility of agreement." It ppyeented two 
rival arguments and sets of recommendations. For com- 
mand in the field the established principle was mutual 
cooperation in general, with unity of command in Pa en eh 
situations, as set forth in Joint Action of the Army and 
the Navy. It was the naval view that the recently expanded 
application of unity of command in important areas had 
sufficiently strengthened this traditional method. As for 
a Joint General Staff at home, several objections were 
stated in the naval section of the report. The primary 
one was that such an arrangement would demand a corps of 
officers thoroughly cognizant of the capabilities, limi- 
tations, and tested doctrines of all branches of the two 
services. Pointing out that such a group was not currently 
available, Navy spokesmen maintained that "officers of both 
the armed services should receive considerable preliminary 
training" before any central joint staff was established. 


The Army section of the JPC report contained a full 
indorsement of the original Joint General Staff Plan. It 
challenged the traditional precepts by stating that "coordi- 
nation of the Army and Navy by mutual cooperation alone 
originated when the operations of the two services were 
clearly defined and definitely separated at the shoreline 
ot’ the United States," a concept thought inapplicable to 
the world-wide operations being contemplated. The support- 
ing arguments were generally persuasive, although the 
proposed staff--"initially 15 members, including 5 from 
the Army Ground Forces, 5 from the Army and Navy Air 
Forces, and 5 from the *Navy" --would doubtless have been 
found too small for the duties assigned. The Army report 
recommended that a Joint General Staff be set in operation 
by 1 April 194e. 


With regard to the American representation on the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff, the Army report suggested that 
it might consist of the éhief of the Joint General Staff, 

‘assisted by such personnel of the separate services as 
he may desire." The additional personnel might presumably 
be the four officers who were currently seated an the 


4. (S) Memo, JPC to JB, "Command Organization of 
the United States Armed Forces," 27 Feb 42, JB 325 (ser 742). 
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Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Navy report, which did not 
favor the Joint General Staff, recommended a body of four 
Joint Chiefs of Staff as an alternative organization, 
"feasible and attainable at once." Its membership would 
consist of the Chief of Naval Operations, the Com- 
mander in Chief, U. S, Fleet, the Chief of Staff of the 
Army, and the Commanding General, Field Forces.45 


By the time of the submission of this split report 
on 27 February 1942 it was wholly clear that there was 
no prospect of agreement on establishing a Joint General 
Staff. The opposition in Navy quarters was inveterate and 
sincere. To an even greater degree than Army ground and 
air personnel, naval officers were convinced of the unique 
character of the doctrines and technical knowledge required 
for successful operation of the forces of their service. 
This attitude bred a firm insistence that to place naval 
units under the strategic direction of an officer not fully 
qualified in these respects might easily lead to disaster. 


q5. The last of these positions, it will be remembered,, 
was Gen Marshall's second capacity as head of the forces 
controlled by GHQ. Therefore the proposed four Joint Chiefs 
of Staff were actually three--Adm Stark, Adm King, and Gen 
Marshall--and would have been reduced to two individuals 
in March when Adm King took over the responsibilities 
previously held by Adm Stark. Since this Navy recommenda- 
tion and several others subsequently to be mentioned do not 
make specific provision for an air representative on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, it may be useful to review the sta- 
tus that Gen Arnold had attained by early March 1942. His 
name was included as a matter of course in any listing of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but always with the understand- 
ing that his was a sort of junior membership since, as a 
subordinate of Gen Marshall in the WD, Gen Arnold did not 
have the official stature and authority of the other three 
participants. Thus his membership was sometimes disre- 
garded in contemporary discussions of the form of the JCS, 
and proposals appear to have been made with an unwritten 
assumption that Gen Arnold might sit with the members, if 
Gen Marshall desired it, as a partial counterpart of the 
British RAF representative. 


ekg 


The Navy was itself a well-integrated team of sea and 
air forces, further served by the U. S. Marine Corps, 
but naval officers had legitimate reason to doubt that 
the current critical stage of the war was the proper 
time to experiment with higher forms of integration of 
the armed forces. 


The organizational changes that occurred within the 
War and Navy Departments during March, between submission 
of the JPC report and its discussion by the Joint Board, 
altered the setting in which the Joint General Staff scheme 
was being considered. Strong tendencies toward centrali- 
zation of authority had just found expression within each 
service, endowing the Chief of Staff, U. S. Army, and the 
Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet, with unexampled powers. 
in the command hierarchy the organizational gap between 
the President and the two professional heads of the ser- 
vices was no longer great enough to permit the insertion 
of a superior joint staff without at the same time counter- 
manding these recent developments and modifying the respon- 
sibilities of General Marshall and Admiral King. This was 
wholly unlikely unless the President were suddenly to 
become an ardent champion of the Joint General Staff idea. 


The Joint Board considered the split report of the 
Joint Planning Committee on 16 March 1942. It was clear, 
however, that the Joint General Staff plan as originally 
proposed was not genuinely at issue, and the discussion 
surveyed the problem of command organization in a more 
general way. Admiral King, while stating that "some cen- 
tralivzation of command was a move in the right direction," 
reviewed the arguments against a Joint General Staff that 
had appeared in the Navy version of the JPC report and 
added two significant points. He felt that the recent 
changes in Army and Navy organization had considerably 
strengthened the command structure and might in them- 
selves provide sufficient centralization. He expressed 
particular reservation regarding the appointment of a 
Chief of the Joint General Staff if that officer was to 
have a supreme authority over the Army and Navy that would 
prevent the heads of the services from presenting their 
separate vieve to the President whenever they felt it 


necessary. 


— 46. (S) Mns, JB Mtg, 16 Mar 4e, 
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General Marshall's reply made it clear that he no 
longer regarded a single professional head of the Army and 
Navy as a feasible arrangement. He was concerned, however, 
that the President should have adequate staff assistance 
when functioning as Commander in Chief. He illustrated 
the point by outlining the procedures by which his own War 
Department General Staff provided the information and dis- 
cussion that enabled him to reach decisions as Chief of 
Staff of the Army. 


General Marshall's idea of the functions of a 
"Chief of the Joint General Staff" were /sic7 not 
that they would involve those of a supreme Commander, 
but that the office would be established to provide 
some one person not at present involved in the War 
or Navy Departments who would coordinate and brief 
information and opinions, eventually assembling such 
information . . . /for7 The President to give him 
the necessary facts in order to arrive at broad 
decisions of policy. He considered that whatever 
method was eventually decided the final decision 
would still be that of The President, inasmuch as 
he (The President) cannot delegate his constitutional 
prerogatives as Commander in Chief. 


Admiral Horne, the Vice Chief of Naval Operations, 
expressed a somewhat similar idea when he said that he 
"Visualized the Chief of the Joint General Staff not as 
a supreme commander but as a military planner for The 
Presldent, who, together with the Chief of Staff of the 
Army and the Commander in Chief of the U. S. Fleet, would 
form a Chiefs of Staff Committee to work in collaboration 
with the British." Admiral Horne's further remarks were 
revealing of the state of mind in which the military 
leaders were working and set the tenor of the remaining 
discussion, 


He considered that it was quite necessary to be 
able soon to propose some definite system of command 
since otherwise political pressure might result in 
the appointment of civilian personnel or political 
entity. 
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GENERAL SMITH invited attention to the fact that 
the Congressional hearings on this subject were 4 
ulveady proposed and might be held in the near future. ts 


Thus there was continulng concern over the public and 
Congressional agitation for unity of command, for at the 
time of the Joint Board meeting on 16 March 1942 there had 
still been no official action that formally established a 
command system. Officers accustomed to written directives 
and other evidences of authority and responsibility would 
have been more at ease had the machinery improvised during 
the preceding two months been consolidated by the sanction 


of official papers. 


Only the Joint Board had a degree of legal standing, 48 
but it was obvious that the board was no longer being used 
to dispose of the major concerns of war direction. These 
were instead being handled by the arrangements that had 
evolved under the CCS system. Discussion had just estab- 
lished that the Joint General Staff idea was not to be 
adopted. To meet the contingency of an urgent call for 
presentation of an agreed plan, General Smith offered 
the draft of an Executive Order, This order merely recog- 
nived the situation brought about by the recent Army and 
Navy reorganizations. It proposed that the command 
function of the President as Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy be exercised through the Joint U. S. Chiefs 


47. (S) Mns, JB Mtg, 16 Mar 42. As had been true 
during most sessions of Congress since the Armistice of 
1918, there were at least seven bills before the 77th 
Congress in Mar 42, all designed to establish some type 
of Department of National Defense with a single Secre- 
tary, usually with three Under Secretaries for Navy, War, 
and Air Force. Hearings had been proposed before the 
Senate Cmte on Military Affairs in connection with S. 277, 
a bill sponsored by Senator Bennett C. Clark of Missouri, 

48, The JB, originally established by a joint letter 
of the SecWar and SecNav in 1903, had been given further 
official basis by the President's Military Order of 5 Jul 
39, which has been discussed in ch II, pp. 40-41. 
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ol Statf, a body composed simply oi’ General Marshall and 
Admiral King. It had the virtue of providing a direct 
chain of military command through them to whatever joint 
agencies they might find it convenient to set up, the 
Joint Board meanwhile being abolished. As an alternative, 
Admiral Turner proposed a Joint Board paper that would 
combine the functions of the Joint Board and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. This presumably would transfer whatever 
scent Banetity the board possessed to the new organiza- 
tion. 


None of these suggestions inspired the Joint Board to 
action, and the discussion closed with the subject left 
"open for further study." This absence of decision was 
an acceptance of things as they were, but if misgivings 
remained, they proved to be unduly magnified. In their 
concern over public confidence and the formalization of 
command arrangements, the military leaders had perhaps 
underestimated the strength and effect of the President's 
support. They might have taken more into account the fact 
that the President had been actively interested in the 
recent service reorganizations and had insisted on the 
wording in the attendant Executive Orders that made the 
Army Chief of Staff and the Commander in Chief, U. S. 
Fleet, directly responsible to him in matters of strategy 
und operations. He seemed confident that fighting leaders 
or the war had been found in General Marshall, Admiral 
King, and General Arnold and sought nothing further than 
the evolving JCS organization that gave scope and place 
to the talents of those officers ,99 


49. (S) Mns, JB Mtg, 16 Mar 42. Adm Turner stated 
that such a paper was already being prepared in JPC. Pre- 
sumably it did not progress beyond the informal drafting 
stage, since no trace of the paper has been discovered, 
either during a search of ND records in Mar 44, apparently 
instituted by JCS Sect, or through the subsequent research 
of members of JCS HS. (C) Memo for Rec, 9 Mar 44, CCS 334 
JB (6-5-42). Gen Smith's draft Executive Order is filed 
in CCS 323.361 (2-7-42). 

50. A private notation by Harry Hopkins, dated 26 Jan 
42, spoke of Congressional criticism of the conduct of the 
war and closed with the statement: "Fortunately he /the 
President7 has got in King, Marshall and Arnold three 
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That JCS organization had come into being without 
mreat deliberatlon and had been shaped as much as anything 
by the necessity for congruity with the British in the 
Combined Ciwefs of Stafl. It was already falling into 
settled llnes through use. By the second week in March 
there had been five formal JCS meetings and eleven sessions 
ot the Combined Chiefs of Staff, and both agencies were by 
then Meoety engaged in the continuing business of managing 


the war. 


The form of the events of 16 March 1942 further indi- 
cated the shift of emphasis that had occurred. Although 
separate Joint Board minutes were issued for the discussion 


people who really like to fight." Sherwood, p. 492. The 
President's satisfaction with the organization existing 
in March was attested by his unsympathetic reaction toa 
New York Times editorial that had contended that "it is 
time to create a joint general staff charged with the 


duty of directing, under the President, all naval and 
militury operations." Editorial, "Unity of Command," 
New York Times, 11 Mar 42, p. 18. Quoting from this 


editorial at his press conference on 17 Mar 42, the 
President classified its author as one of those who 

were energetic in contributing "happy thoughts" on how 
to win the war. He termed "completely false" the editor- 
ial assertion that "to this day the Army and the Navy 
have no joint staff to direct their combined operations." 
Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt: 
1942 (New York, 1950), p. 166. A few days later the 
Times reported this incident, lectured the President 

on the difference between a joint Army-Navy staff and 

a joint general staff with a Chief of Staff, and again 
supported the latter. Editorial, "Unity of Command," 
New York Times, 20 Mar 42, p. 18. ‘ 

51. JcS meetings had been held on 9 and 22 Feb 42 
and on 2, 7, and 9 Mar 42, CCS meetings had fallen on the 
following dates: 23, e7 Jan; 3, 10, 17, 18, 21, 22 Feb; 
a. 7 NO Maw Be; oer : 


+» 
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ot the Joint Board serial having to do with the Joint 
General Staff proposal, it was in fact only the first 

Ltem ol business in a longer JCS meeting.2 The perlod 

of concurrent operations of the two agencies was virtually 
at an end, tor slgnifilcant business was no longer arising 
within the Joint Board. Thenceforward it was fully accepted 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff would not only represent the 
United States on the Combined Chief's of Staff but would 

also entirely replace the Joint Board as the body charged 
with interservice planning and coordination. 


On only one other occasion was the full membership 
of the Joint Board gathered to transact business. This 
was in conjunction with a JCS meeting on 4 May 1942, and 
the single Joint Board action was the cancellation of 
four obsolete war plans. Several other Joint Board serials 
were cancelled on 9 June 1942, but during a regular JCS 
meeting, by kge Joint Chiefs acting in the name of the 
Joint Board. The board lapsed into a sort of shadow 
existence, still authorized by general orders of the two 
services. Its traditional forms were occasionally adhered 
to by JCS agencies when modifying some action that had 
originally, entered official records as a Joint Board 
decision, 


—— 2, (S) Mns, JB Mtg, 16 Mar 42; (S) Mns, JCS 6th Mtg, 
L6 Mar 42, item 2, reads as follows: 
The first item on the Agenda was discussed 

by the Committee in its capacity as members 

of the Joint Board. It has been reported 

on in separate Joint Board minutes, identi- 

fied by No. J.B. 325 (Serial 742). 

53. (S) Mns, JCS 13th Mtg, 4 May 42, item 4; (Ss) 

Mns, JCS 19th Mtg, 9 Jun 42, item 7. 

54, Various papers maintaining the formal record of 
personnel changes in the JB and its committees throughout 
the war appear in CCS 334 JB (6-5-42). The successive 
U.S. Secys CCS continued also to be designated as Secy 
JB. Thus when Brig Gen John R. Deane replaced Gen Smith 
in that post Gen Marshall wrote Adm King that "as the old 
Joint Board still continues on the books it will be neces- 
sary to have a formal approval for Deane's appointment 
. . « ." (UNK) Memo, CofS to CominCh, 3 Sep 42, (S) JB 
201 (1942). Somewhat later it was noted in a staff study 
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Through the rejection of other altermatives and a 
continuing response to the pressure of events, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff organization by the latter part of March 
1942 stood unopposed as the agency that would have entire 
direction of the military effort. As this condition was 
recognized the initial concern over its official sanction 
waned, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff came to be accepted 
as existing on the basis of its continuing functions. In 
the midst of a war in which the nation was united, some 
Americans might sincerely question whether the JCS organi- 
zation was the best possible staff arrangement, but there 
was no quarter from which a serious challenge to the legal- 
ity of its actions was likely to arise. Its existence 
depended essentially on retaining the confidence of the 
President. Beyond that its only warranty was an exceed- 
ingly tenuous one, the airy "OK FDR" by which the President 
indorsed the CCS charter on 21 April 1942.55 Even this was 
not a specific authorization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; 
it was merely the ratification of an arrangement carrying 
a definite implication that there would be an American 
counterpart of the British Chiefs of Staff. 


The discussion of the command problem that had taken 
place at the Joint Board meeting on 16 March 1942 presaged 
one further development of unusual significance in the 
form of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. General Marshall's 
remarks about the need for an officer to serve the Presi- 
dent directly, briefing opinions and data bearing on the 
decisions before him as Commander in Chief, broached a 
matter to which the Army Chief of Staff had already given 
considerable thought. 


The prospect of having an officer to undertake that 
duty while serving on the Joint Chiefs of Staff and main- 
taining liaison between it and the White House seemed to 


that “the Joint Board and its supporting agencies exist, 
in effect, only in_name." (S) "Report by Navy Members of 
Ad Hoc Committee /considering revision of JAAN/," 14 Feb 
4h, JB 350 (ser 754). JB was at last dissolved in Sep 47; 
JB 301 (ser 767). 

55. Notation on (S) Memo, US Secy CCS to Maj Gen 
E. M. Watson, Mil Aide to Pres, 21 Apr 42, CCS 300 (1-25-42) 


sec l. 
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General Marshall to have numerous advantages. Asa repre- 
sentative of the President rather than of one of the ser- 
vices, such an officer might have a peculiar effective- 
ness in expediting business and would operate as a moder- 
ator at times when the interests of the Army and Navy 
appeared to conflict. He might also be able to remedy 
the serious difficulties that had arisen from the lack of 
an orderly system for keeping track of papers sent to the 
White House for approval. General Marshall's interest in 
having a disinterested person to serve as chairman of the 
JCS meetings had been further enhanced by the departure 
of Admiral Stark, since he then found himself in the 
rather awkward position of presiding over discussions in 
which he was himself a major participant. Finally, in 
accordance with his fundamental conception of the con- 
stitutional duties of the President, General Marshall 
seemed to feel that such an appointment would be the 
most fitting and timely answer to the proponents of a 
single military department. 


At some point in February or March the Chief of 
Staff suggested this arrangement to the President, but 
the latter was unable to see the need for it. As General 
Marshall's conviction deepened, however, he waged an in- 
creasing campaign to reverse the President's opinion and 
bring about the eppegnimen’ of a Chief of Staff to the 
Commander in Chief. In this attempt he was able to 


56. Sponsorship of the idea of a Chief of Staff to 
the President originated as a private project of Gen 
Marshall's and little evidence of its progress appears 
in the written record. It will be noted that in propos- 
ing an additional JCS member as Chief of Staff to the 
President the thought of balancing the position of Sir 
John Dill or of increasing the number of U.S. representa- 
tives on CCS to equal that of the British was not a pri- 
mary consideration. (C) Interv, Lt Gen W. B. Smith with 
Vernon E. Davis, JCS HS, 7 Feb 49, memo in JCS HS files. 
An interesting bit of incidental evidence arises in connec- 
tion with an article by Sir Edward Grigg, M.P. (Parliamen- 
tary Undersecretary for War) in the London Times, 11 Apr 
42, which was brought to Gen Marshall's attention at the 
recommendation of Dr. Douglas S. Freeman. Gen Marshall 
noted: "Make a copy of the portion under the heading 
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enlist some support from Secretary of War Stimson, whose 
letter to the President on 20 March 1942, commenting on 

the agitation in Congress for hearings on a possible Depart- 
ment of National Defense, contained the following: 


I think what troubles the public most is 
how command of our war effort as a whole is 
actually exercised. They are well aware of 
the sound Constitutional provision which places 
you in supreme command of our armed forces, but 
they do not visualize how the multitudinous 
details arising from your broad strategic 
decisions are coordinated. But they are more 
disturbed, I believe, by the feeling that 
jealousies between the services are only 
concentrated in any joint Army and Navy board 
arrangement for planning and conduct of opera- 
tions under your direction. Their confusion 
and fears would be allayed, I am told, by an 
Executive Order giving formal recognition to 
what already exists somewhat informally as 
your Joint Staff (the U.S. Chiefs of Staff) 
and designating a Chief of Staff for the 
Armed Forces of the United States. A civilian 
at the head of a Department of National Defense 
would not clarify the situation unless he was 
to be recognized as your military Chief of Staff." 


"Functions of a Chief,'" and on that extract, dtd 20 May 
42, he wrote "hold for me." Grigg's article, tied to the 
recent British failure at Singapore, questioned the degree 
of coordination being achieved by the BCOS and argued for 
the further organization of a "Combined General Staff," 
with a single Chief of Staff. That officer he described 
as "a professional or non-Ministerial middle-man," with 
coordinating but not executive authority. No doubt Gen 
Marshall's interest in this article arose from its pos- 
sible usefulness in his campaign to convince the Presi- 
dent. Indeed, the arguments presented applied better to 
the American situation than to the British. Times (Lon- 
don), 11 Apr 42, p. 5; (UNK) Memo, Asst Secy WDGS to Cofs, 
20 May 42, in OCS 000.7 (5-20-42). 

57. (U) Ltr, SecWar to Pres, 20 Mar 42, WDCSA 032. 
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No doubt some of the difficulty in convincing the 
President of the need for such a position lay in the fact 
that 1t was being argued as a theoretical matter, without 
reference to a specific personality. Admiral King, also, 
had found himself unable to favor the proposal, feeling 
that the interposition of another officer between himself 
and the President might seriously curtail the effective- 
ness with which phe interests of the Navy were presented 
and maintained. It was only when it became known in 
April that Admiral William D. Leahy was scheduled to 
return from France that General Marshall was able to pro- 
pose a definite candidate. 


Admiral Leahy had outstanding qualifications. After 
a distinguished career, he had retired from the Navy and 
the post of Chief of Naval Operations on 1 August 1939; 
he had shortly returned to official life as the appointed 
Governor of Puerto Rico. In November 1940 Admiral Leahy 
had been chosen by the President for the exacting duties 
of Ambassador to the French Government at Vichy, had 
arrived at that post in the first days of January 1941, 
and was to return at last to the United States late in 
May 1942. A man of recognized integrity and long and 
effective experience, Admiral Leahy had been known to 
the President since the latter's service as Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy during the First World War and had, 
of course, been an intimate White House adviser during 
his duty as Chief of Naval Operations. 


In addition, if the idea of a personal Chief of Staff 
was to be adopted by the President, the selection of 
Admiral Leahy was perhaps the only appointment that would 
nave been readily acceptable to Admiral King, although 
his opposition on principle to the creation of the post 
had not lessened. 


Ae William D. Leahy, I Was There (New York, 1950), 
p. 96. 

59. (C) Interv, Lt Gen W. B. Smith with Vernon E. 
Davis, JCS HS, 18 May 50, memo in JCS HS files. 

60. (U) Ltr, FAdm Ernest J. King to Col Thos. G. 
Dobyns, Exec JCS HS, 22 Jun 51, JCS HS files. 
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Admlral Leahy arrived in New York on 1 June 1942. 
The PresIdent soon made it clear that a further assign- 
ment was in prospect by directing him to take a rest 
but meanwhile to inform himselt' as fully as possible 
about the milltary situation. At about the same time 
General Marshall approached Admiral Leahy informally 
on the subject of taking the White House position he 
had been advocating, and the admiral later discussed 
the matter more fully with General Marshall and Admiral 
King. 


Called to the White House on 6 July 1942, Admiral 
Leahy was informed by the President that he had deter- 
mined to accept General Marshall's recommendations and 
wished the admiral to undertake the new assignment. 
Further discussion defined the functions of the position. 
On 18 July Admiral Leahy submitted his resignation as 
Ambassador to France and was immediately recalled to 
active duty by the Secretary of the Navy as Chief of 
Staff to the Commanger in Chief of the Army and Navy of 
the United States, 


This new position was without precedent in American 
military history. It was, however, a natural and valuable 
development in a war in which the President was actively 
functioning as Commander in Chief, with the military lead- 
ers, incorporated in the Joint Chiefs of Staff, directly 
responsible to him in a military chain of command. Admiral 
Leahy's position as Chief of Staff to the President endowed 
this arrangement with a more valid military form, Exer- 
cising no command authority himself, he served as the 
channel for daily passage of the decisions, intents, and 
requirements of the Commander in Chief to his staff; he 
returned to that Commander the opinions and recommenda- 
tions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and other data essential 
to the making of informed decisions. While this by no 
means precluded direct consultation by the President with 
General Marshall, Admiral King, and General Arnold, it 


61. (C) Interv, Lt Gen W. B. Smith with Vernon E. 
Davis, JCS HS, 7 Feb 49, memo in JCS HS files. 
62. Leahy, pp. 96-97. 
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removed the necessity for frequent resort to such gather- 


ings for the routine exchange of opinions, information, 
and direction. 


When Admiral Leahy undertook his new duties on 20 
July 1942 he became a fourth member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. He appeared first at the twenty-sixth JCS 
meeting on 28 July and at a Combined Chiefs of Staff 


meeting two axe later, in both instances assuming the 
chairmanship. 


With this accession the wartime membership of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff became stabilized. It was to remain 
unchanged until after the final victory had been achieved. 


= =han (8) Mns, JCS 26th Mte, 28 Jul 42; (Ss) Mns, ccs 
34th Mté, 30 Jul 4e. 
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